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THE DOWNFALL OF FINLAND: 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN 

For almost seventy years it 
has been the policy of Russia, 
or rather of the leaders of the 
Pan-Russian party, to compel 
the races which have come 
under the dominion of the 
Czars to adopt her creed and 
speech, and submit to her laws 
and institutions and adminis- 
tration. In other words, the 
statesmen of Russia have la- 
boured steadily and persistently 
to Russianise the peoples over 
whom the decree of history 
has made them masters. First, 
like a colossal car of Jugger- 
naut, Russia crushed the free- 
dom of the Poles. Then, still 
rolling along that same ill- 
omened western boundary of 
her empire, she destroyed the 
German civilisation of the Bal- 
tic Provinces. Now it is the 
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turn of the unfortunate Fin- 
landers to writhe under her 
iron-shod wheels. The Poles 
and the Germans of the Baltic 
Provinces were, however, the 
political subjects of the Russian 


Crown. Courland alone ex- 
cepted, theirs was the fate of 
peoples vanquished in war. 


Not so the Finlanders. They 
are not subjects of the Russian 
Crown. They constitute an 
independent, _. self - governing 
State, to which accident, or 
rather the arbitrament of his- 
tory, has given a sovereign 
prince who is at the same time 
the imperial and absolute ruler 
of all the Russias. But what- 
ever he may be in Russia, the 
Czar is in Finland a constitu- 
tional Grand-Duke. 

Now, by the fundamental 
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laws and constitution of Fin- 
land, guaranteed to her, not 
once, but repeatedly, by the 
Czars themselves, the people of 
that country cannot be law- 
fully deprived of their civil and 
political liberties without their 
own consent. The methods of 
autocratic rule which obtain in 
Russia cannot legally be em- 
ployed in Finland. If, there- 
fore, the Czar should attempt 
to treat the Finlanders as he 
does the Russians, and seek to 
reduce them to the same con- 
dition of absolute dependence 
upon his sole supreme will as the 
diverse millions of his subjects 
in all parts of his vast empire, 
he can only effect his purpose 
by an act of brute force, riding 
rough-shod over the liberties of 
Finland, and violating the most 
solemn obligations of law and 
oath. And yet, incredible as it 
may perhaps sound, this is pre- 
cisely what the reigning Czar, 
his Majesty Nicholas II., has 
recently done. 

This is of course a bold and 
sweeping statement to make, 
and indeed it should not be 
made except on a foundation 
and warranty of facts which 
are unchallengeable and of un- 
doubted truth. What follows 
is an attempt to set forth the 
real facts of the case in so far 
as they are ascertainable by an 
honest and impartial investiga- 
tion. 

Before considering the politi- 
cal relations between Finland 
and the Czars of Russia, it will 
be necessary to explain in a 
sentence or two the historical 
. position of the former. 

For a period of no less than 
six or seven centuries Finland 
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was an integral part of the 
kingdom of Sweden. Whilst 
represented in the Swedish Diet 
in the same way as the other 
provinces of the kingdom, it yet 
constituted a separate grand- 
duchy, and enjoyed a very con- 
siderable measure of civil and 
political liberty. During all 
those centuries, although the 
mass of the people were of the 
pure Finnish race, the influen- 
tial and governing classes were 
men of Swedish descent. Their 
rule was, however, wise and 
enlightened. They fostered 
education. They cultivated 
literature, both in Swedish and 
in Finnish, and promoted the 
study of the sciences. But 
more than all this, they in- 
stilled a reverence for the law 
as the supreme sanction of 
political existence. At the 
present day it is incontestably 
true that throughout all the 
extensive empire of Russia there 
does not exist a more generally 
intelligent and prosperous race 
than the Sueco-Fennic Fin- 
landers. Sober, contented, 
frugal, patient under adversity, 
this people have always been 
remarkable for their steadfast 
loyalty to their rulers. The 
fidelity of the famous Finlander 
guards of Gustavus Adolphus 
is one of the notable features of 
the Thirty Years’ War. One 
fact, more significant than 
pages of description, will show 
conclusively the standard of 
culture which prevails generally 
throughout Finland. Out of 
her total population of over 24 
millions there were in 1890 
only 21 per cent who were 
unable to read and write, as 
compared with 80 per cent 
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amongst the 100 millions of the 
empire of (European) Russia. 

The political connection of 
Finland with Russia had its 
origin, strange to say, in the 
mind of the great Napoleon. 
Wishing to revenge himself 
upon Sweden for her refusal to 
join his Continental system of 
blockade against England, he 
suggested to the Czar, Alex- 
ander I., that he should seize 
upon the Swedish Grand-Duchy 
of Finland, and at the same 
time promised to lend him his 
powerful support in putting 
the suggestion into execution. 
The Czar jumped at the idea. 
Finland reached almost to the 
walls of his capital; the pos- 
session of that country would 
convert the Gulf of Finland, 
the seaway to St Petersburg, 
into an exclusively Russian arm 
of the sea, and provide an 
efficient protection to the most 
sensitive point of his dominions. 
The advantages of the scheme 
were of such a self-evideht 
character, and so convincing, 
that he could not afford to 
neglect the advice of his august 
ally. 

The compact between the 
two imperial conspirators was 
embodied in a secret article of 
the Treaty of Tilsit (July 1807). 
Alexander lost no time in de- 
claring war against Sweden, 
and before the year was out 
began to pour his battalions 
into Finland. The war lasted 
two years. But by the early 
part of 1809 Russia’s military 
superiority had made _ her 
virtual mistress of Finland. 

Meanwhile in Sweden the 
foolish and arbitrary rule of 
Gustavus IV. had brought the 
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country to the verge of an- 
archy. Indeed his conduct was 
so incredibly self-willed that 
in March 1809 he was deposed 
by the officers of his army and 
by the Diet. 

The Czar Alexander I. was 
not slow to take advantage of 
this internal dissension in the 
kingdom of his enemy. Whilst 
hostilities were still in progress 
he invited the Estates of 
Finland to meet him in a Diet 
at Borgo, promising them an 
enlargement of the privileges 
they already enjoyed under the 
Swedish Crown if they would 
accept him as their grand-duke, 
The members of the Diet, or 
Legislative Assembly of Fin- 
land, consisting of the four 
Estates of the Nobility, the 
Clergy, the Burghers, and the 
Peasantry, accordingly met at 
Borgo in March. On the 27th 
—1.e., two days before the forced 
abdication of the Swedish king, 
Gustavus IV.—the Czar Alex- 
ander I. received their homage 
in person, and immediately 
afterwards promulgated in 
their presence, within the same 
cathedral in which he had 
listened to the Finlanders’ 
oaths of allegiance, a mani- 
festo, in which he solemnly 
acknowledged the political con- 
stitution of Finland, and both 
for himself and his heirs and 
successors guaranteed to pre- 


serve the Finlanders in the 
enjoyment in perpetuity of 
their religion (Lutheranism), 


and of all their rights, privi- 
leges, and liberties as by law 
established. 

A few days later, on 4th 
April, he issued a second mani- 
festo, addressed this time to all 
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the people of Finland, and 
in it occurred these noteworthy 
words :— 

“ Having assembled the Estates of 
Finland in a General Diet and re- 
ceived their oaths of allegiance, it has 
been our will on the same occasion, 
by a solemn act done im their pres- 
ence, and in the sanctuary of the 
Supreme Being, to confirm and 
guarantee the maintenance of the 
religion, fundamental laws, rights, 
and privileges which each of the 
Estates in particular and all the in- 
habitants of Finland in general have 
enjoyed down to the present time.” 


On the conclusion of the 
business of the Diet, the Czar, 
in the speech with which he 
dismissed the deputies to their 
homes, once more _ expressly 
proclaimed the political inde- 
pendence of Finland, describ- 
ing her as “placé désormais 
au rang des nations” (placed 
henceforward in the rank of 
nations) “sous lempire de ses 
lois” (under the governance of 
her own laws). 

On 17th September following 
peace was signed between the 
belligerents. By the Treaty of 
Fredrikshamn Sweden acqui- 
esced in the loss of the Grand- 
Duchy of Finland as an accom- 
plished fact, and acknowledged 
the Czar Alexander I. as the 
hereditary Grand - Duke of 
Finland. 

Exactly one year, to the very 
day, after he received the hom- 
age of the Finnish Estates, 
Alexander I. issued yet another 
manifesto to the Finlanders, in 
which these words occurred :— 


“From the moment when Pro- 
vidence intrusted to us the destiny 
of Finland, we resolved to govern 
the country as a free nation, enjoy- 
ing the rights guaranteed to it by its 
constitution. . . . Every regulation 
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affecting the internal administration 
of the country which we have 
hitherto issued has been at once a 
consequence and an application of 
that principle. The maintenance of 
her religion and laws, the convoca- 
tion of the Diet, . . . are facts which 
should suffice to convince the Fin- 
nish nation of the reality of its 
political existence.” 


Again in another imperial 
manifesto, dated 21st February 
1816, the same Czar once more 
confirmed the constitution and 
laws of the Finlanders, and 
solemnly swore to observe them 
and maintain them, at the same 
time declaring that they could 
not be restricted or altered 
without danger to the civil 
peace and freedom of the 
people. 

From all this, one conclusion 
stands out with strong and 
convincing force. As _ plainly 
as words, confirmed by the 
sanction of deliberate and 
solemn oaths, are able to de- 
clare, the Czar Alexander I. 
recognised the Grand - Duchy 
of Finland as an autonomous, 
self - governing State, united, 
through the identity of her 
hereditary Grand- Duke with 
the hereditary Czar of Russia, 
indissolubly to the Russian 
Empire. Thus Finland was no 
longer a province, though a 
province with special privileges, 
as she had been under the 
Swedish crown. She became 
a State, in the Czar’s own 
words “a free nation,” inde- 
pendent so far as the Russian 
Empire was concerned, though 
as regards foreign nations she 
was represented diplomatically 
by the accredited ambassadors 
and consular agents of the 
Czar. It must, however, be 
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distinctly borne in mind that 
Finland’s union with Russia 
was not the result of a con- 
quest by the latter Power, for 
the simple, but sufficient, reason 
that the Finnish Estates ac- 
cepted Alexander for their 
grand - duke, and Alexander 
proclaimed and guaranteed the 
political independence of Fin- 
land, before peace was signed 
between Sweden and Russia, 
and whilst hostilities were still 
in progress. 

A word as to the position of 
Finland whilst under the Swed- 
ish crown. In old Swedish 
governmental enactments and 
administrative regulations we 
find mention made of “the 
Finnish nation” side by side, 
and on a parity with, “the 
Swedish nation,” and in a way 
which implies the political 
equality of the two. Instances 
occur, for example, in ordin- 
ances of such widely different 
years as 1626, 1723, 1789. 
Also,—and this is a fact of 
primary importance,—a_pre- 
cisely similar usage occurs in a 
very great number of Russian 
official documents, even subse- 
quent to the year 1863; for 
example, phrases such as “ sujet 
de Empire de Russie ou du 
Grand - Duché de Finlande,” 
“sujet russe ou finlandais,” 
“des ports de la Russie comme 
de ceux du Grand-Duché de 
Finlande,” and so forth. 

After these clear and un- 
equivocal statements, it would 
be an insult to human intelli- 
gence any longer to doubt or 
dispute the fact of the political 
independence of the Grand- 
Duchy of Finland. Nothing 
but wilful perversion or the 
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interested fanaticism of selfish 
ambition would dare to contest 
this conclusion. 

From 1809 to 1863, a period 
of fifty-four years, the Finnish 
Diet was never summoned to 
meet, but the country was 
governed by the Grand-Duke 
alone. In this, however, there 
was (despite the contentions of 
Russian publicists) distinctly 
no violation of the Finnish 
Constitution as it then existed, 
for the terms of the funda- 
mental laws which underlay 
it expressly declared that the 
initiative of summoning the 
Legislative Estates should be 
vested in the sovereign Grand- 
Duke, and they should meet 
only when he thought it desir- 
able to call them together. 
According to Senator L. Mech- 
elin, none of the legislative en- 
actments which the Grand- 
Dukes of Finland (Czars Alex- 
ander I. and Nicholas I.) issued 
during this period in the Grand- 
Duchy of Finland was of such 
a nature as to require the 
formal assent of the Finnish 
Estates, but they were almost 
exclusively regulations of a 
purely administrative and eco- 
nomic character, and as such 
were in no sense violations of 
the fundamental laws of the 
Grand-Duchy. 

We have seen what were the 
explicit promises made as re- 
gards the political freedom of 
Finland by the Czar Alex- 
ander I. His nephew, Alex- 
ander II., was not less explicit 
in his guarantee to conserve the 
Finnish Constitution, both at 
his accession in 1855 and at the 
reopening of the Finnish Diet 
in 1863. On the latter occa- 
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sion (18th September 1863) he 
said: “ Whilst maintaining the 
principles of constitutional mon- 
archy, which are intimately 
connected with the habits of 
the people of Finland, and enter 
into the character of all their 
laws and institutions, I desire 
to extend the rights which the 
Estates now possess.” 

For Czar Alexander II. not 
only confirmed the ancient 
rights, privileges, and liberties 
of the Finlanders, he also pro- 
ceeded to augment them and 
enlarge them. For instance, 
he decreed (1869) that the Diet 
should in future meet regularly, 
at least every fifth year (sub- 
sequently shortened to every 
third year). 

His predecessor Nicholas I. 
and his successors, Alexander 
III. and Nicholas II., the pre- 
sent Czar, each at his accession 
swore in a similar manner to 
maintain the privileges, rights, 
and liberties of the Finlanders, 
and observe them without viola- 
tion. Indeed, Alexander III. 
enlarged their prerogatives by 
conferring upon the Diet the 
right to initiate legislation : this 
was in the year 1886. 

The oath that was taken by 
his Majesty Nicholas II. (6th 
November 1896) ran as follows 
in a faithful English transla- 
tion :— 

“ As we by the will of Providence 
have come into hereditary possession 
of the Grand-Duchy of Finland, we 
hereby confirm and ratify the religion, 
fundamental laws, rights, and privi- 
leges of each Estate in the said Grand- 
Duchy in particular, and of all its 
inhabitants, high and low, in general, 
which they have hitherto enjoyed 
' according to the constitution of their 
country, promising to preserve the 
same steadfastly and unimpaired.” 
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Now, in spite of these re- 
peated ratifications, and oaths 
sworn on the most solemn 
occasions to respect the con- 
stitutional rights of Finland, 
the Government of the Czars 
have, more especially since 
1890, been gradually encroach- 
ing upon the Finlanders’ lawful 
prerogatives, curtailing their 
liberties, and arbitrarily re- 
stricting the autonomy guar- 
anteed to them by the funda- 
mental laws of their state. 
The attack was begun in Rus- 
sian newspapers and periodical 
press, in the days when the 
dreaded Katkoff, the apostle 
of the doctrine of Russia for 
the Russians, the champion of 
the suppression of the Poles 
and of the Germans of the 
Baltic Provinces, formed and 
guided public opinion in Russia 
with an influence that was 
little less powerful than that of 
the Czar himself. For nearly 
a dozen years journalistic 
writers of the school of Katkoff 
have directed a fierce and, it 
must be confessed, an un- 
scrupulous attack upon the 
liberties of Finland. The 
anomaly which the autonomous 
position of the Grand - Duchy 
presented in contrast with 
the rest of the empire was 
an irritating thorn in their 
side. They resorted to wilful 
misrepresentation, were guilty 
of unwarrantable suppres- 
sions of fact, and did not 
scruple to employ even the 
vexatious polemical weapon of 
deliberate falsification, in their 
efforts to blast the political 
reputation of the Finlanders, 
falsely accusing them of some of 
the grossest and most ungrate- 
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ful forms of political misdoing.! 
Some amongst them did not 
hesitate to declare that the 
rights and privileges which the 
Finlanders claimed, and de 
facto enjoyed, had no real legal 
existence save in the imagin- 
ation of fanatical “ separatists,” 
whose chief aim was to revolt 
from Russia. Never was a 
more arbitrary, a more unwar- 
rantable, assertion made. It 
only needs to read the passages 
quoted above, from the mani- 
festoes and accession oaths of 
the successive Czars, to perceive 
the utter falsity of the con- 
tention. Others again of the 
same Pan- Russian _ school 
asserted that, if the rights 
which the Finlanders claimed 
did exist, the Finlanders had 
become possessed of them by 
political chicanery, by delib- 
erately deceiving their Grand- 
Dukes, more especially Alex- 
ander I.,—a charge which does 
not testify to much respect on 
the part of the writers for the 
political sagacity and acumen 
of Alexander I.!| And what of 
the political probity of Czar 
Alexander II., who on the very 
copy of the speech from the 
throne with which he re- 
opened the Finnish Diet on 18th 
September 1863, wrote with his 
own hand these words :— 
‘* HELsINGFoRS, 6/18 Sept. 1863. 

“Comme c'est l’exemplaire d’aprés 
lequel jai lu, je désire qu'il soit 
conservé dans les archives.” (“This 


being the actual copy which I used, 
let it be preserved in the archives.”) 
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Surely those Russians of ultra- 
zeal do not wish us to look 
upon their Czars as guilty of 
political knavery as well as 
political incompetence! 

On their side the Finlanders, 
at all events the more in- 
fluential and authoritative of 
them,? with admirable self-con- 
trol have preserved their dignity 
and moderation throughout the 
whole of the polemic. They 
countered the assertions of 
their unscrupulous enemies 
with a calmness and absence of 
heat, and yet with a firmness, 
that command at once the 
sympathy and assent of all 
fair-minded and_ impartial 
judges. It does not require to 
read far into the controversy to 
perceive clearly on which side 
the truth lies. 

Eventually, however, the 
persistent attacks of the Rus- 
sian press began to bear fruit 
in higher quarters. The first 
important step was taken in 
1890. In that year the Czar 
Alexander III. called at St 
Petersburg a conference of the 
Finnish Senate® and the Rus- 
sian Imperial Council, for the 
purpose of considering proposals 
for the “reorganisation ” of 
certain branches of the admin- 
istration of Finland, with the 
view of bringing them more 
closely into agreement and con- 
formity with the corresponding 
systems which prevailed gener- 
ally throughout the Russian 
empire. To the proposals that 





1 For example, MM. Ordin, Jelenjeff, and others. 
2 T here allude to such authorities as Professors Danielson, Hermanson, M. G. 


Schybergson, and Senator L. Mechelin. 


3 The acting executive of the Grand-Duchy, a body of twenty native Fin- 
landers, appointed by the Czar, and presided over by the (Russian) Governor- 
General, who is the official representative of the Grand-Duke in Finland. 
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were laid before them on that 
occasion certain of the Finnish 
senators protested in firm and 
unequivocal, though respectful, 
language. They were instantly 
dismissed and deprived of office, 
and other men, more amenable 
to Russian suggestion and in- 
fluence, were appointed in their 
places. The result of the de- 
liberations of the conjoint 
councils was that by an im- 
perial manifesto of 12th June 
1890 the Finnish post-office 
and telegraph system was 
“reorganised” and_ placed 
under the control of Russian 
officials. Now this was a clear 
and unmistakable violation of 
the Finnish constitution ; for by 
that constitution all adminis- 
trative offices within the Grand- 
Duchy must be held exclusively 
by native Finlanders. It was 
illegal for a foreigner, such as 
the Russians de jure were, to 
be appointed to any such office. 

Nor was this the only out- 
come of that conference which 
struck a mortal blow at the 
charters of Finnish liberty. By 
decree dated 14th August in 
that same year (1890), certain 
regulations were put in force 
affecting the circulation of Rus- 
sian money of account and 
Russian bank-notes within the 
boundaries of Finland. More- 
over, by an imperial manifesto 
of 13th December following, 
the Finnish criminal code was 
suspended until it should be 
adapted and brought into line 
with the criminal code of Russia. 
A beginning was also made 
with the “reorganisation” — 
z.e., Russification—of the Fin- 
nish customs service, and the 
learning of Russian was pre- 
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scribed for the secondary 
schools. 

The next serious blow which 
was struck at the liberties of 
Finland fell in the autumn of 
1898, when the Czar Nicholas 
IL, by a simple manifesto, issued 
without the previous co-opera- 
tion and assent of the Legisla- 
tive Diet in Finland, decreed 
that henceforward the national 
militia of the Grand - Duchy 
should be replaced by what is 
virtually universal conscrip- 
tion, that Finnish conscripts 
should be enrolled in purely 
Russian regiments, and with 
them be distributed throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
Russian empire, and so should, of 
course, be made to serve under 
Russian officers, instead of under 
native Finnish officers as here- 
tofore. The effect of this scheme 
was, or will be, to increase very 
materially the annual levy of 
men, from 1920 to 7200, to ex- 
tend the period of service with 
the colours from three years to 
five years, and of subsequent 
service in the reserve from two 
years to thirteen years, as well 
as to convert the troops so levied 
from a national militia, whose 
chief purpose and duty it was 
to defend their country and pro- 
tect the throne of their sovereign 
Grand - Duke, into a regular 
augmentation of the Russian 
standing army. The scheme 
also imposed upon Finland, 
which, after all, is but a poor 
country, a very heavy financial 
burden, one out of all proportion 
heavier than the charge for 
military purposes had hitherto 
been. 

Now, it is very remarkable, 
and a fact which deserves the 
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most particular notice, that this 
increase in the military forces 
of Russia was first proposed 
just about the time that his 
Majesty Czar Nicholas II. was 
inviting the Powers of Europe 
to take concerted action with a 
view to checking the excessive 
growth in the military and 
naval armaments, which goes 
on at a progressively increasing 
rate year by year. Leaving 
this gross inconsistency, how- 
ever, between profession and 
practice to the consciences of 
the Czar’s advisers, and the 
public opinion of the civilised 
world, we pass on to an act 
which in its inevitable effects is 
equivalent to the final and ulti- 
mate abolition of the constitu- 
tional freedom of Finland. 

On 15th February of this 
present year an imperial mani- 
festo was issued by the Czar, in 
which he says, “ Whilst main- 
taining in full force the existing 
statutes which regulate the in- 
ternal affairs of Finland, we 
have deemed it necessary to re- 
serve to ourselves the ultimate 
decision as to which laws come 
within the scope of the general 
legislation of the empire.” This 
manifesto was further accom- 
panied by “fundamental statutes 
[regulations] for the drafting, 
revision, and promulgation of 
laws issued for the empire, in- 
cluding the Grand-Duchy of 
Finland.” Now there is not a 
word in these so-called statutes 
defining in any way what class 
of laws they are which are to be 
considered as “coming within 
the scope of the general laws of 
the empire.” In other words, it 
is left to the arbitrary will of 
the Czar to determine what 
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laws shall be regarded as affect- 
ing the internal administration 
of Finland alone, and which of 
the laws affecting the entire 
empire of Russia shall be ex- 
tended, without qualification 
and without further enactment, 
to the Grand-Duchy of Finland. 
This manifesto was issued with- 
out having previously been sub- 
mitted to the Finnish Estates. 
Indeed, it did not even bear the 
signature of the State Secre- 
tary for Finland, the Imperial 
Minister who is directly and 
personally responsible for Finn- 
ish affairs. The fact is, that 
high official disapproved of it, 
and protested against it. The 
measure was in reality the work 
of a small committee of the 
Russianising party, presided 
over by the Czar’s uncle, the 
Grand-Duke Michael, and in- 
cluding that arch-enemy of 
liberty, the Procurator of the 
Holy Synod, M. Pobiedonostzeff, 
as well as General Bobrikoff, 
the oppressor of the Baltic Pro- 
vinces, and at the present time 
Russian Governor-General of 
Finland. 

Now by the Finnish consti- 
tution, or more particularly by 
art. 71 of the Swedish “Form 
of Government” of 1772, one 
of the chief corner-stones of 
that foundation, it is express- 
ly provided that “the consti- 
tutional laws [of Finland] can 
be made, altered, explained, or 
abrogated solely upon _ the 
initiative of the Emperor [Czar] 
and Grand-Duke, and with the 
consent of all the Estates.” 
Further, art. 18 of the same 
enactment declares that “the 
military power of Finland shall 
reside with and be in the 
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Indelta” — i.e, the national 
militia—“and that no changes 
shall be made in this system 
except by the sovereign Grand- 
Duke and the Estates acting in 
concert.” 

These two paragraphs of the 
fundamental laws ensuring the 
political liberties of the people 
of Finland possess in the pres- 
ent controversy an importance 
of the utmost moment. Both 
have been violated by the two 
last imperial decrees—namely, 
that of the autumn of 1898 and 
that of 15th February 1899. 

As will readily be conceived, 
the promulgation of the latter 
decree in the official gazettes 
(Swedish and Finnish) of 
Finland produced the utmost 
consternation throughout the 
country. All ranks and classes 
of society were seized with a 
feeling of the profoundest de- 
pression and anxiety. Resist- 
ance, least of all armed 
resistance, was, of course, en- 
tirely out of the question, even 
though the Russian garrisons 
in Finland had not been largely 
augmented in preparation for 
the fatal blow which had just 
been struck. The Finlanders 
are too intelligent to dream of 
revolt, although Russian pub- 
licists and journalists have not 
been backward in suggesting 
that such is the ultimate pur- 
pose they are aiming at. If 
ever the wish were the gener- 
ator of the thought, it undoubt- 
edly is so in this case. In this 
opinion, that an appeal to arms 
was not only impracticable but 
unwise, Swede was at one with 
Finn. There was but one 
unanimous mind throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
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country. All party differences, 
all race antagonisms, all class 
prejudices, were with one 
accord, and with remarkable 
unanimity, suppressed in face 
of this great national calamity. 
The ladies of Helsingfors and 
other towns put on mourning 
in sign of public grief. 

Meanwhile the Senate had 
refused to ratify or publish the 
fatal decree. To this the Gov- 
ernor-General answered with 
the threat that he would march 
the soldiers of the Russian 
Imperial Guard into Finland 
and put the country under 
martial law. The next day 
the Senate met again, and by 
ten votes against ten (it must 
be remembered that the Gover- 
nor-General is president of the 
Senate, and no doubt exercised 
the right of the chairman’s 
casting - vote) agreed to print 
the manifesto in the official 
gazettes, but without their 
signatures attached, as was the 
usual practice. 

Meanwhile the people them- 
selves were neither silent nor 
inactive. On the evening of 
20th February a large meeting 
was held in Helsingfors, the 
capital of Finland, at which it 
was resolved to draw up a 
petition of the entire nation, or 
of as many of its people as 
were willing to sign it, and 
present it to the Czar himself, 
setting forth the consequences 
and effects of the imperial 
manifesto of 15th February, 
and how it was to all intents 
and purposes tantamount to 
the destruction of the guaran- 
teed rights and privileges of 
the Finlanders. At the same 
time a committee of sixteen 
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or twenty prominent men was 
appointed to carry out the 
necessary arrangements. Dur- 
ing the course of the following 
week the text of the address 
was drafted and approved of, 
and written copies of it made 
in hundreds, chiefly by the 
ladies of MHelsingfors; and 
between the 25th and 27th 
February more than 150 
messengers were despatched 
from Helsingfors to carry these 
copies throughout the whole 
country, and distribute them 
through the nearly 500 parishes 
or districts into which Finland 
is administratively divided. 

On Sunday, 5th March, meet- 
ings were held in every com- 
mune or parish from one ex- 
tremity of the Grand-Duchy 
to the other, at which the 
petition was publicly read 
aloud, and signed by all who 
were present. During the next 
few days special messengers 
were sent with copies of the 
petition in their pockets to 
visit every person who had 
been unable to be present at 
the meetings held on the pre- 
ceding Sunday. In this way 
every adult throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
country had at least the oppor- 
tunity to sign the petition. 
The opportunity was indeed 
taken advantage of in a way 
which is nothing short of extra- 
ordinary. No less than 522,931 
signatures (or according to 
another account no less than 
563,000) were appended. This 
out of a total population of 
all ages of only 2,600,000, and 
in a country which has not 
more than eighteen inhabitants 
to the square mile, is a truly 
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remarkable, if not an abso- 
lutely unique, result. Nor is 
the practical unanimity of the 
people the only remarkable 
feature connected with this 
remarkable petition. Helsing- 
fors, the capital of the country, 
is situated on the south coast, 
and the distance thence as the 
crow flies to the remote settle- 
ments of the north exceeds 
500 miles. Over a great por- 
tion of this distance there exist 
no railways, and the season 
was still the depth of winter. 
Travelling in the far north was 
just at that time rendered even 
more difficult than usual by 
violent snowstorms and a cold 
so intense that in places the 
thermometer fell to — 22° Fahr. 
or 54° of frost. 

Owing to these unfavourable 
conditions, it was not found 
practicable to carry the peti- 
tion farther north than a place 
called Rovaniemi, situated on 
the Arctic Circle. Neverthe- 
less, no sooner did rumours of the 
petition and its object penetrate 
to the scattered settlements 
beyond than the people there 
despatched messengers on ski 
(snow-shoes) through the wintry 
wastes in quest of more de- 
tailed and precise information. 
The resolute and indomitable 
spirit which seems to have 
animated all classes of the 
community is signally illus- 
trated by the action of the 
men of Kittila, a place seventy 
miles farther north than Ro- 
vaniemi. When they learned 
that time would not admit of 
the petition being sent up all 
the way to their commune, they 
unanimously agreed to despatch 
a special representative south- 
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wards, armed with full authority 
to declare their formal assent 
to the document, whatever its 
terms, and furthermore charged 
him to carry a roll, contain- 
ing their signatures, which he 
was directed to append to the 
copy of the petition which lay 
at Rovaniemi. 

At the meeting held at 
Helsingfors on 20th February 
it was arranged that each copy 
of the petition, together with 
its appended list of subscribers, 
should be brought back to 
Helsingfors by a representative 
of the commune to which it was 
sent, with the intention that 
the 500 (strictly 480) repre- 
sentatives so chosen should 
carry the petition in person 
to his Majesty the Czar in 
St Petersburg. Moreover, it 
was also arranged that these 
500 representatives should meet 
together in Helsingfors on or 
before 13th March, the anni- 
versary of the death of Czar 
Alexander II., the emancipator 
of the Russian serfs, and a 
monarch whose memory the 
Finlanders hold in _ special 
esteem because of the scrupu- 
lous way in which he always 
respected their constitutional 
rights. This explains the need 
for haste, and makes intelligible 
the action of, for instance, the 
men of Kittilé. It also casts 
a strong light upon the wonder- 
ful energy and spirit which 
animated the nation, making 
them act almost as it were 
spontaneously and as_ one 
man. 

Already by the 11th March 
the representatives or delegates 
of the communes, with their 
copies of the petition, began to 


arrive in Helsingfors. There 
they were received, and lodged 
and fed, by a voluntary com- 
mittee, consisting principally of 
ladies; whilst other voluntary 
workers, again mostly of the fair 
sex, took upon their own shoul- 
ders the onerous task of sifting 
and arranging the lists of signa- 
tures, and counting them. Then 
the text of the petition and the 
lists of signatures were bound 
together in book form, and 
they made the goodly array of 
twenty-six folio volumes, which, 
when stacked up one upon the 
other, formed a pile 4 feet 2 
inches in height. 

On the afternoon of 13th 
March, the day appointed for 
the return of the communal 
delegates with the petitions, a 
great demonstration took place 
in Helsingfors, this time in the 
principal square of the city. 
The people began to take their 
places at an early hour of the 
morning, and by three o'clock 
in the afternoon not only the 
square, but the approaches to 
it, were packed with a dense 
throng. They covered the broad 
granite steps which lead up to 
the church of St Nicholas, and 
crowded into its cloistered ar- 
cades. They filled the precincts 
of the university and of the 
Senate House, which stand on 
other sides of the square. The 
square and the people, and 
above all the bronze statue of 
Czar Alexander II., were decor- 
ated with flowers and green 
branches of the fir and the pine. 
At half-past three a choir, which 
was grouped around the statue of 
Alexander IT., struck up Luther’s 
magnificent hymn of liberty, “A 
Sure Defence is the Lord our 
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God.” At once, without any pre- 
arrangement, every head in the 
vast concourse was bared, and 
every voice joined spontaneously 
in singing the solemn strain. 
It was the voice of the nation 
uplifted in an appeal to the 
Almighty for justice against the 
despoiler. There was no music, 
no formal director of the sing- 
ing. The choir just led off, and 
the thousands upon thousands 
of human voices joined in un- 
asked, of their own accord. No 
doubt as to the spirit which 
animated them. The chorale of 
intellectual freedom spoke the 
very words of their inmost 
hearts. The nation thrilled to 
the deepest fibres of its being. 
Surely the God that judgeth 
right will not permit such an 
appeal to fall to the ground 
spent ! 

Later on the noble hymn, 
“Vort Land! vort Land” 
(“Our Country! our Country!”’), 
the Finnish National Anthem, 
written by her greatest poet, 
Runeberg, was likewise sung 
in the same manner and in 
the same spirit by the assem- 
bled multitude. It also deserves 
to be recorded that, before 
separating, the Finlanders gave 
three hearty cheers for Czar 
Alexander II. 

On the evening of 15th March, 
two days later, the 500 delegates 
of the communes of Finland, 
headed by the committee of 
sixteen members, travelled to 
St Petersburg. The bulky 
nature of the petition occa- 
sioned some trouble in getting 
it to and from the railway, 
and encountered considerable 
hesitancy on the part of the 
Russian Customs officers as to 





whether they should permit it 
to pass. 

The following day, 16th 
March, the delegates handed 
in the petition at the office of 
the State Secretary for Fin- 
land, with the request that he 
would lay it before his Majesty 
the Czar. On the 18th the 
State Secretary informed the 
committee of the Finnish dele- 
gates that the Czar could not 
receive their petition—they must 
first obtain the permission of 
the Governor-General to be 
allowed to approach the Czar 
in that way. Now, as we have 
already mentioned, the Gover- 
nor-General was General Bob- 
rikoff, who had really been 
appointed to his office for the 
express purpose of “ Russianis- 
ing” Finland, and this the 
Finlanders knew full well. The 
State Secretary had, however, 
reported the arrival of the 
deputation to the Czar, or at 
least he said he had, and he 
now read to them his Majesty’s 
reply :— 

“Inform the 500 delegates that, 
although I am not angry with them, 
I cannot of course receive them. Let 
them go back to their homes, and 
hand their petitions to the governors 
of their respective provinces; then 
the governors shall forward them to 
the Governor-General, and the Gov- 
ernor-General shall, if he consider it 
necessary for me to see them, send 
them to your Excellency, by whom 
they may be laid before me. Will 
your Excellency explain to the dele- 
gates the meaning and significance of 
my imperial manifesto of 15th Feb- 
ruary, and then dismiss them to 
their homes.” 


Thereupon the spokesman of 
the delegates, Consul Wolff of 
Viborg, addressed a long speech 
to his Excellency the State 
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Secretary, of which the follow- 
ing are some of the more salient 
sentences :— 


“We, the delegates of the 500 
communes of Finland, have come 
here humbly and respectfully re- 
questing permission to approach the 
foot of the throne of our gracious 
Sovereign, the Grand-Duke, who is 
at the same time the Czar of all 
the Russias. We have come seek- 
ing confidence and consolation for our 
anxious and sorrowing fellow-country- 
men at home—come to the knees of 
him whom we look up to and honour 
as being, next to our God, our chief 
strength and hope, and our surest 
defence. Your Excellency has just 
read to us the answer which his 
Majesty gives to our lawful and loyal 
request, We will obey his Majesty. 
We will go back to our homes ; but 
it will be with different feelings in 
our hearts from those we had when 
we left them. We came animated 
by the strongest hope; we return 
filled with disappointment and 
grief.” 


In the same manly and dig- 
nified, yet sober, tone the 
speaker went on to give ex- 
pression to the right of the 
Finlanders to petition their 
sovereign, and reminded the 
State Secretary that the men 
who accompanied him (the 
speaker) were the representa- 
tives of an entire nation, which 
lay on its knees in an agony 
of supplication to God the 
Almighty, that He would 
vouchsafe them the continu- 
ance of their time - honoured 
and deeply loved liberties. 
The speaker protested anew 
the unfaltering allegiance and 
fidelity of the Finlanders to 
the Czar of Russia, their sover- 
eign Grand-Duke, and besought 
him to remind his Majesty of 
the oath to respect and main- 
tain the liberties of Finland 
which he and his predecessors 
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had each solemnly sworn at his 
accession :— 


“We beseech your Excellency to 
ask his Majesty whether, in the sight 
of Almighty God, and before the 
judgment-seat of history, he is pre- 
pared to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of being the instrument 
of the moral and intellectual ruin of 
an entire people. Tell him that we 
people of Finland are accustomed to 
endure the hardships of nature. 
Many a time our scanty harvests have 
been destroyed by the early frosts of 
autumn, many a time our patient, 
hard-working peasants have seen the 
fruits of an entire year’s toil destroyed 
in a single night. We have learnt to 
bear these visitations with an un- 
shaken patience. When they come 
we help one another, we succour one 
another ; for though many may suffer, 
yet are there always some that escape. 
But never, throughout the whole 
course of their history, have the 
people of Finland experienced such 
a night of frost as the 15th of 
February last. With a single stroke 
of the pen all our liberties have 
perished—those liberties which we 
confidently counted upon handing 
down to our children, if not aug- 
mented, at least not diminished. 
This visitation touches us all alike. 
High and low, rich and poor, we shall 
all suffer in the same degree.” 


The speaker then went on to 
illustrate the sense of duty to 
their sovereign by which the 
Finlanders have always been 
animated :— 


“During the Crimean war there 
lived in one of the little seaports on 
the coast of the Gulf of Bothnia a 
shipowner. In the harbour lay four 
vessels belonging to him, and the 
harbour was blockaded by an English 
cruiser. The commander of the Eng- 
lish vessel sent an officer in a boat to 
say that, if the shipowner would give 
up the sails and rigging of the brig 
which lay in the fe on his remain- 
ing vessels, as well as his storehouses 
and boatsheds and other property, 
should be spared. The shipowner’s 
answer was short but decisive: ‘I 
have no dealings with the enemies of 
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my country.’ The consequence was 
his complete ruin, for his vessels and 
property on shore were immediately 
destroyed by the English warship. 
For the loss he then suffered that 
Finnish patriot received neither com- 
pensation nor reward, nor did he seek 
for either. The consciousness of 
having done his duty to his country, 
his monarch, and the empire was his 
sufficient reward. . .. Ask his Majesty 
whether he is rich enough to fling 
away the love and devotion of a 
people who are capable of such 
heroism as that. Tell his Majesty 
that he has in Finland more than 
two millions of loyal subjects ; but at 
the same time do not conceal from 
him the fact that we are perfectly 
cognisant of our rights, and of the 
liberties which have been assured 
to us.” 


Then, after rebutting in 
scornful and outspoken lan- 
guage the insinuations and 
calumnies of the Russian press, 


M. Wolff proceeded :— 


“We pray your Excellency to 
assure his Majesty that we shall 
never have recourse to unlawful 
means with the object of preserving 
our rightful liberties. It is hateful 
to a faithful and conscientious people 
to see their every footstep dogged 
by the agents of the police. We 
abhor the espial of the gendarme.! 
The good conduct of a people like 
the Finlanders is not secured by 
gendarmes, but by their tradition- 
ary reverence for the inviolable 
sanctity of the law. We are not 
rebels. But we should be unworthy 
of our free institutions if we ab- 
stained from protesting publicly 
and without fear, humbly but at 
the same time distinctly, against any 
violation of our fundamental laws 
and constitution, both of which have 
been guaranteed to us by the solemn 
oaths of five successive sovereigns. 
The people of Finland cannot but 
regard the manifesto of 15th February 
as a violation of the laws which con- 
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stitute the foundation and bulwark 
of their freedom, and we have ven- 
tured to approach his Majesty with 
this humble petition, that he will 
graciously be pleased to recall the 
said manifesto.’ 


But that, it may almost 
safely be said, is what his 
Majesty, or rather those who 
are responsible for this illegal 
and unwarrantable spoliation 
of an innocent people, certainly 
will not be pleased to do; for 
the right to petition their sov- 
ereign is one of the enduring 
marks of a people who are 
politically free. Indeed the 
delegates were forthwith sent 
back to Finland, and_ the 
measures decreed in the mani- 
festo and its accompanying 
“statutes” were laid before an 
extraordinary meeting of the 
Diet, not with the view of ob- 
taining their sanction and ap- 
proval, but simply that they 
might devise how best the said 
measures may be carried out 
and adapted to local circum- 
stances. That is, the Diet is 
reduced to the level of a mere 
consultative provincial board. 

Notwithstanding ll _ this, 
the majority of the people of 
Finland have not yet lost all 
faith in their Grand - Duke. 
They believe that, if only the 
true state of their position, and 
the true meaning of the con- 
sequences of the ill - omened 
decree of 15th February, could 
be brought properly under his 
notice, his Majesty would at 
once see that justice was done 
to them by recalling the ob- 
noxious manifesto. 





1 The Governor-General had introduced a number of the Russian secret police 
and Russian gendarmes into Finland, with all the dishonourable practices of 
secret espionage, such as attempting to bribe children to acknowledge the utter- 
ance by their parents of disloyal sentiments suggested by the police themselves. 
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WILLIAM 


Mr Mackatw’s ‘Life of Wil- 
liam Morris’ is a model of dis- 
creet, official biography. It is 
written with a certain elegance 
of manner; it is well arranged 
and accurately proportioned ; it 
tells youvery little that you have 
not a right to know ; and finally 
it makes a loyal attempt to re- 
duce to order the complexities 
of a chaotic character. That 
the writer’s sympathy should be 
extravagant and declared is no 
more than justice. A biography 
composed by any other than a 
lifelong associate must needs be 
a piece of special pleading ; the 
biographer, if he do not write 
from a full experience and a 
fuller notebook, holds a brief for 
his subject; and we do not 
grumble that Mr Mackail has 
softened the traits and attenu- 
ated the violence which endeared 
William Morris to some of his 
friends. At any rate, he has 
given us an intelligible portrait, 
which, though it cannot take 
a place beside the great ex- 
amples of its kind, represents 
with a timid accuracy a man 
who, for good or evil, exercised 
a vivid, even a boisterous, in- 
fluence upon his generation. 

But while the biographer 
has an indisputable right to 
hold a brief for his subject, he 
should not, in a work which 
makes no claim to outspoken- 
ness, accept a brief against 
anybody else. And, if Mr 
Mackail is something more 
than just to Morris, it seems 
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to us that he is decidedly less 
than just to Rossetti, of whom 
he rarely speaks without a hint 
of depreciation. He blames his 
imperiousness and his _per- 
suasive tongue; he deplores 
his influence over Morris and 
the rest, though it should be 
obvious that a man deserves 
no pity who succumbs to a 
stronger nature; and he tells 
for the tenth time how hard a 
hand Rossetti showed at a bar- 
gain. He appears even to resent 
Rossetti’s harmless pleasantries ; 
though surely in describing the 
chairs and tables of Red Lion 
Square as “ incubi and succubi,” 
or in declaring, when Morris 
showed an enthusiasm for em- 
broidery, that “Top had taken 
to worsted work,” Rossetti did 
not outrun the malice of friend- 
ship. Moreover, Mr Mackail 
shows on another page that he 
has a clear perception of the 
generosity -and magnificence 
which distinguished the author 
of ‘The Blessed Damosel,’ and 
one regrets that even by his 
silence he has added to the 
disagreeable impression already 
created by Rossetti’s biograph- 
ers. No man, indeed, has been 
more wofully misunderstood than 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. His 
friends have apportioned their 
praise and blame with a reckless 
hand. This one has pictured 
him a nerveless archangel ; that 
other has shown him little 
better than a sharper: of 
course he was neither, and Mr 





1 The Life of William Morris. 


By J. 


W. Mackail. London: Longmans. 
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Mackail, who had the chance of 
sketching a true portrait, has 
(it seems to us) represented him 
as nothing better than a gay, 
unscrupulous counsellor of evil. 

However, we are only con- 
cerned with Rossetti because he 
too was a leader in the move- 
ment! And how strange and 
faded the movement seems to- 
day. The Pre-Raphaelites, in 
truth, with all their sentiment 
and aspiration, have passed 
serenely beyond our ken. They 
appear of an older fashion than 
the eighteenth century or than 
the age of Elizabeth, or even 
than the time of Chaucer, so dear 
to themselves. By their side 
Diirer seems modern, and Van 
Eyck a man of yesterday. 
They professed a worship of 
antiquity, and their love has 
made them more antique than 
the gods of their idolatry. In 
their transit through this world 
of prose they blew away many 
an evil design, many a tiresome 
commonplace; but they have 
been blown away in their turn 
because their originality was 
not heavy enough to outlast 
the breeze of time. Yet the 
famous Brotherhoods were in- 
spired by noble sentiments, and 
the antics which they played 
were noble also. Imagine a 
band of youths, who thought it 
no shame to masquerade in 
armour, and who believed that 
‘The Heir of Redclyffe’ preached 
the whole gospel of chivalry, 
who had not yet forgotten the 
Tractarian Movement, and were 
still learned about church 
music,—imagine such a band 
as this, and you will understand 
the enthusiasm wherewith Mor- 
ris and his friends left Oxford 
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to regenerate the larger world 
of London. They were ill- 
equipped, the most of them, for 
an artistic career: their ambi- 
tion and sentiment outran their 
skill; but their aspirations were 
generous and their confidence 
unshakable. The experiment 
they made upon the Oxford 
Union is amiably typical of 
their method. They undertook 
to decorate the debating hall, 
with no adequate knowledge of 
the walls to be adorned or of 
their own material. But im- 
pelled by the tyrannical example 
of Rossetti, they made light of 
obstacles, and fell with a kind 
of fury upon the work. Of 
course they chose the Arthur- 
ian legend, and to save the 
expense of models they were 
their own Lancelots and Tris- 
trams. All their friends were 
pressed into the service, includ- 
ing those who had not even the 
amateur’s knowledge of paint. 
The result was inevitable ; that 
which was done with a careless 
insouciance was done merely 
for the workmen themselves. 
To-day the famous decoration 
survives only in pieces, a head 
here, a row of sunflowers there ; 
and though the story is inter- 
esting enough to read, it is after 
all a story of ineffectual ambi- 
tion. But the fable of the Ox- 
ford Union might be repeated 
of the whole fatuous movement, 
which set out to accomplish so 
vast a work of regeneration, 
and which has left behind so 
poor and faded a result. 

For now that the excitement 
is over, we are forced to con- 
fess that the sentiment of the 
brethren was a trifle effeminate, 
their art a thing of nerveless 
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angularity. Yet more than one 
of the brotherhood were men of 
violent temperament and sturdy 
conviction. For instance, what- 
ever opinion be held of William 
Morris’s work, one clear and def- 
inite impression is made by Mr 
Mackail’s biography: William 
Morris was a man—a man of 
strong character and stubborn 
will. Between what he did and 
what he was there will seem 
always a brusque contradiction, 
so that it is almost impossible 
to draw a consistent portrait. 
Moreover, William Morris’s 
restless energy persuaded him 
to essay all the arts: he was a 
poet, a painter, a printer; he 
dyed, he embroidered, he de- 
signed wall-papers and carpets ; 
his furniture set a fashion for 
forty years; in order that no 
craftsman should come between 
him and his production, he 
learnt to cut upon wood, and 
so illustrated his own books. 
And all the while he was im- 
mersed in politics, and found 
leisure for the composition of 
countless pamphlets and _ ro- 
mances in prose. Of course he 
was gifted with an _ endless 
facility of hand and brain, but 
with all this facility he could 
not within the span of a single 
life conquer success in every 
field. The result is that much 
of his work is failure, and his 
career is a sermon in praise of 
concentration. 

It is William Morris the poet 
who will be longest remembered 
in the world, and yet the impres- 
sion once created by “Jason” 
and “The Earthly Paradise” is 
already vague. These poems 
have been likened to faded 
tapestry seen through a mist, 


and the image describes well 
enough their impalpability. 
Moreover, they resemble tapes- 
try not only in colour but in 
composition: they are rather 
processional than dramatic. 
The mixed worlds of Greece 
and Iceland pass before you as 
an empty show, suggesting 
neither Iceland nor Greece. 
The characters of the romance 
achieve nothing, or if they seem 
to achieve something, they 
guard but a moment the illusion 
of activity. Their passion never 
stirs the blood, their death can- 
not loosen a tear, for they live 
only in words, and in the flat 
pictures which the words evoke. 
In other terms, the tragedy is 
never poignant, the pathos is 
never moving. Neither the 
thought nor the style has power 
to grip the heart-strings, and 
there is the same difference 
between the poetry of William 
Morris and the true poetry of 
passion, as exists beween a 
woven picture and a real battle. 
Morris had a hatred of Milton, 
and in him the hatred is in- 
telligible. Yet contrast a page 
of “The Earthly Paradise” 
with a page of “ Paradise Lost,” 
or, better still, set the lyrics of 
“Love is Enough” against a 
chorus from the “ Samson,” and 
Morris’s weakness is confessed. 
Milton’s words vibrate with 
emotion; there is tragedy or 
pathos in their very sound: 
Morris ambles on at the same 
rate, whatever calamity he 
would depict. But “The 
Earthly Paradise” has one 
shining quality—it is dimly pic- 
torial; its landscapes are seen ; 
its dramas composed ready for 
the loom ; and it is perhaps the 
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best proof of Morris’s weakness 
and strength that you remember 
his poems rather by the eye than 
by the ear. As for the style, it 
is fluent and diffuse; the lines 
sparkle on like water in a shal- 
low brook: it is said that at 
times Morris wrote as many as 
seven hundred lines a-day, and 
you can well believe it; stans 
pede in uno he composed them, 
and the reader reads and dis- 
turbs not his easy pleasure 
with doubt or admiration. No 
noble phrases, no unexpected 
images, interrupt the tranquil 
enjoyment. The epithets are 
always ornamental if they are 
not otiose. The sea is always 
tumbling, the water is always 
wan, while the monosyllabic 
verse makes the task of rhym- 
ing easy. And Morris grew 
more diffuse as he grew older: 
there are passages of true drama, 
passionate and concise, in “The 
Defence of Guenevere,” but these 
pages are vainly sought in the 
other works, which character- 
ised his talent and brought him 
fame. 

Morris’s verse, in truth, does 
not belong to the great tradition 
of English poetry. Between 
Tennyson’s “(CEnone” and the 
best of “The Earthly Paradise ” 
there is fixed a profound, impas- 
sable gulf. Tennyson’s barque 
sails down the broad and open 
stream, while Morris paddles a 
canoe ina backwater. And the 
cause of Morris’s weakness is 
the arbitrary choice of a period. 
He did not belong to his own 
time, and he disliked most 
other times. For the Eliza- 


bethans he had no sympathy ; 
he despised the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; so that 


while Tennyson took the best 
there was of the perfected lan- 
guage, Morris declared that art 
and speech stopped short in 
such a year, and by his pre- 
judice lamed and blinded his 
muse. Chaucer was his master, 
a great master too, and it 
was from ‘The Canterbury 
Tales’ that Morris borrowed 
his jargon as well as his frame- 
work. But between the master 
and the pupil there is an es- 
sential difference. Chaucer’s 
style was noble and elegant, 
because it was sincere to the 
artist who had not only in- 
vented it but brought it to 
perfection. Morris’s style is 
fluent and nerveless, because it 
was never quite his own, be- 
cause it was Chaucer’s manner 
employed by one who knew 
not Chaucer’s strength nor 
Chaucer’s variety. No _ poet 
ever lived who held a firmer 
hand upon his language than 
Chaucer; no poet ever wrote 
with a looser facility than his 
pupil, who moreover lacked the 
great qualities of humour and 
gaiety which distinguish ‘The 
Canterbury Tales.’ Yet for all 
his confessed indebtedness to 
Chaucer, Morris held the “ liter- 
ary” poet in horror. “To con- 
fess and be hanged,” he once 
wrote, “ you know I never could 
really sympathise with Swin- 
burne’s work ; it always seemed 
to me to be founded on litera- 
ture, not on nature.” Now, in 
the first place, all poetry is, 
and must always be, founded 
on literature. Not even Walt 
Whitman, that savage with a 
voice, wholly escaped the domin- 
ation of the printed word, and 
poetry, a literary craft, must 
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live in obedience to the rules of 
the craft. In the second place, 
Morris, by deliberately choosing 
a period and a master, confessed 
his allegiance to literature, and 
though he studied his landscape 
on the spot, the link between 
Nature and “ The Earthly Para- 
dise” is slight indeed. “There 
is no room,” he says in the same 
confession, “for anything which 
is not forced out of a man of 
deep feeling, because of its 
innate strength and _ vision.” 
That is an admirable piece of 
criticism, which condemns the 
most of his own work. We 
may delight in the delicate 
texture of Morris’s stories, bor- 
rowed every one of them from 
a literary source, but not the 
most zealous partisan could de- 
clare that these experiments in 
romance were “forced out of a 
man of deep feeling.” Morris 
certainly was a man of deep 
feeling, and his work was al- 
ways weaker than himself, be- 
cause he could not force his 
deep feeling either into verse or 
into design. 

Yet, if his poetry is bookish, 
and over-sweetened by an ob- 
vious artifice, what shall we 
say of his prose? In another 
page of curious self-criticism he 
professes a fear that his style 
of writing is too simple to be 
understood. Perhaps this state- 
ment was prompted by the love 
of paradox, to which he was 
ever constant ; but surely it is 
unintelligible in its literal sense. 
We should have said that ‘The 
Roots of the Mountains’ and 
the other romances were un- 
readable from their very com- 
plexity. At any rate, they are 
written in a theatrical prose, 
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which seems to derive from no- 
where. It has been said in 
Morris’s defence that he did no 
more than employ the style that 
came natural to him; but apart 
from the truism that style is 
not a natural product, it is evi- 
dent that the prose of ‘The 
House of the Wolfings’ was 
most carefully invented. Morris, 
always vigorous in conversa- 
tion, did not talk the language 
that there is written: on the 
contrary, to arrive at so diffi- 
cult a result, he must have 
twisted his mind into an awk- 
ward attitude ; but whether the 
method be natural or unnatural, 
he has surrounded his prose 
with a quickset hedge of style 
over which few adventurers of 
the future will be found to 
climb. 

Morris, then, was a curious 
rather than a great writer ; and 
what shall be said of his design 
and decoration? In these arts 
also he cramped himself by pre- 
judice, and proved himself the 
too willing slave of a belated 
medizvalism. The company es- 
tablished in Red Lion Square 
to regenerate the taste of the 
world was animated by the 
best possible intentions; and 
the early Victorian barbarity 
which it set itself to combat 
deserved all the attacks that 
could be delivered upon its 
ample front. The crimson rep 
curtain, and the bulbous chair 
which was ill to look at and 
dangerous to sit upon, defaced 
our houses and made comfort 
impossible. The elegant fur- 
niture of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was thrust into garrets 
or hurled contemptuously into 
the kitchen, while the “ taste- 
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ful” suite enjoyed the larger 
freedom of the drawing-room. 
Now it was due to Morris and 
his firm that these monstrosities 
of the fifties were abolished, but 
he was not wholly successful in 
replacing them. His influence, 
in fact, was merely negative: 
he helped to condemn the de- 
based style of Tottenham Court 
Road, and he made room for a 
revived interest in Adam and 
Sheraton, the classics of his 
dislike. His positive achieve- 
ment was to restore the rush- 
bottomed chair, the solid table, 
and rugs of oriental magnifi- 
cence. But the firm was so 
violent in its reaction against 
inartistic vulgarity, that it 
preached a gospel of artisticism 
which was oppressive and ab- 
surd. No man was ever so 
artistic (or ssthetic) as the 
brotherhood believed itself ; and 
Morris and his colleagues were 
so eager for decoration, when 
they had once begun their 
work, that they could not en- 
dure a vacant space or a corner 
void of ornament. Thus the 
walls, which might be asked 
to serve as a background for 
pictures, were covered with 
elaborately designed papers; 
the settles, which were dragged 
from the tavern or farmhouse, 
were resplendent with gold and 
vermilion; the air was heavy 
with thick textures and strong 
colours; and the imperious 
spirit of medizevalism made ele- 
gance and subtlety impossible. 
Thus we arrive at the cause 
of Morris’s failure: the love of 
Gothic excluded from his ardent 
mind any other appreciation. 
His historical sympathy would 
have persuaded him to return 
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to the rush-strewn floor and the 
clumsy houses of our remote 
ancestors. He seems never to 
have separated beauty from 
politics, and he despised the 
classical idea with an obstinacy 
which was at least violent and 
sincere. He would have blotted 
out the Renaissance and all 
that came of it; to revive 
his favourite Gothic he would 
break the tradition of four cen- 
turies; he would fill houses, 
contrived in the modern taste, 
with the heavy furniture of 
Chaucer’s period. The same 
prejudice, which made him de- 
test the incomparable master- 
pieces of Wren, would doubtless 
have persuaded him to condemn 
the elegance of Louis XVI. and 
the stateliness of Chippendale. 
And so he missed the supreme 
virtue of simplicity. The white 
salon of France was as far from 
his approval as the delicate 
classicism of the Adams; and 
though he destroyed for ever 
the ascendancy of the Early 
Victorian, he did but clear the 
way for a better fashion and 
a more refined ideal. 

But he and the firm took 
themselves very seriously, and 
thought, no doubt, that a great 
work was to be accomplished, 
and that they were the right 
men to take it in hand. The 
sentiment was the sentiment of 
chivalry tempered by socialism, 
and it was part of the creed 
that virtue and beauty, both 
half extinct, were twin-sisters, 
which could only be revived 
together. But beauty existed 


before the reign of Morris and 
Burne-Jones, and it will exist 
now that their reign is over. 
Those who care for beautiful 
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things possessed them when 
estheticism was an _ undis- 
covered cult, and they will 
preserve them now that the 
narrow creed of zstheticism is 
forgotten. As for the rest of 
the world, they did but ex- 
change one vile fashion for 
another less vile, of which their 
admiration was only half sin- 
cere. Of course something 
must be forgiven these en- 
thusiasts, since, if they erred, 
it was because they succumbed 
to the spirit of their age. 
The Gothic revival was both 
eloquent and tyrannical; the 
rhetoric of Ruskin had swept 
down opposition ; and the word 
classic had become a synonym 
for immoral. Oxford, more- 
over, was the home of this 
heresy as of many others, and 
it is not wonderful that Morris 
should have bowed the knee to 
a pitiless dogma, which was 
accepted without question by 
his university. So, also, he 
accepted the creed that manual 
labour was in itself a virtue, 
a creed which he afterwards 
preached with the eloquence of 
practice. But, indeed, his rest- 
less enthusiasm compelled him to 
attempt what no five men could 
have achieved, and it is partly 
due to the multiplicity of his in- 
terests that he remains, as Mr 
Mackail is forced to acknow- 
ledge, something of an amateur. 

Staining glass, weaving car- 
pets, designing wall-papers,— 
these many occupations were 
not enough to engross the 
activity of William Morris. 
Wherefore he set up a print- 
- ing-press that he might show 
the world how a beautiful book 
should be produced. He cut 
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type, he devised borders, he 
displayed his accustomed in- 
genuity in the making of orna- 
ment. And here he should 
have met with perfect success. 
As Mr Mackail says, though 
he loved all the arts, it was the 
arts of printing and illuminat- 
ing which he loved the best, 
and understood with the surest 
taste. His collection of books 
and manuscripts was gathered 
with great knowledge and 
research, He was familiar 
with the masterpieces of all 
the great presses. And yet the 
productions of the Kelmscott 
Press are the most bitterly 
disappointing of all Morris’s 
works. He would not or could 
not understand the virtue of 
simplicity: he superposed a 
Gothic type upon a pseudo- 
Florentine design; he packed 
his page so full of ornament 
that the eye is dazzled as it 
looks. As he had designed his 
poems like tapestries, so he 
shaped his printed page like 
an overloaded picture. The 
fault was a fault of architec- 
ture: with the illustrations of 
Burne-Jones and the ornament 
of Morris the page of a Kelm- 
scott masterpiece seems like a 
house whose front is plastered 
with three layers of separate 
and opposing ornament. After 
all, a book is made to be read, 
and the art of printing is only 
perfect when it conforms use to 
beauty. This Caxton knew, 
and if he did not always realise 
his ambition, that was because 
the art was yet an infant; this 
Aldus knew, when he set up his 
incomparable press at Venice, 
and produced those master- 
pieces of design and construc- 
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tion whose beauty will never 
fade. But to Morris a book 
was a bibelot or plaything—to 
be held in the hand and to 
amuse the eye with a general 
effect. And even as a play- 
thing it fails to attract. The 
confusion which it suggests is 
like the confusion of Morris’s 
own prose. It is as easy to 
admire ‘The Golden Legend’ 
as to read ‘The House of the 
Wolfings.’ Your first impulse 
as you handle these weighty 
volumes is to separate the text 
from the ornament—with the 
scissors, if necessary. The orna- 
ment might be good in itself (it 
rarely is); the designs might be 
charming (they are not); but 
here, at least, both ornament 
and design are out of place, 
and we would not give one 
well-balanced, clearly cut page, 
printed at a certain press in 
Edinburgh, for all the Gothic 
experiments of Hammersmith. 
In brief, all save the very sim- 
plest of Morris’s books weigh 
down the spectator with a sense 
of oppression, while to read them 
is as irksome as it would be to 
wear two thick overcoats on a 
summer’s day. 

For forty years Morris talked 
paradox; it was his fate for 
forty years to live it also. 
While he was pursuing with 
what energy he might the aris- 
tocratic arts, while he was com- 
posing poetry, decorating the 
houses of the rich, and design- 
ing such books as were beyond 
the reach of any but the longest 
purse, he was preaching the 
vehement doctrines of equality 
and socialism. But the para- 
dox was completely sincere: 
though Morris liked the elegan- 
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cies of life, fine houses, rare 
manuscripts, and priceless books, 
he never forgot the sentiment 
of pity. Had he known how, 
he would have sacrificed all 
that he had for the miserable 
and the suffering. On his death- 
bed he burst into tears when 
some one mentioned the life of 
the poor, and every tear was a 
blood-drop from his heart. In 
these two points of view there 
was maybe an _ inconsistency. 
But consistency is the meagrest 
of the virtues, and none but a 
pedant would bind an imagin- 
ative man to indorse all his 
own views. Despite his up- 
bringing, despite his wealth, 
Morris had always deplored 
most honourably the inequali- 
ties of fortune, and it was not 
his fault if, like other philan- 
thropists, he was unable to put 
his amiable theories into prac- 
tice. Only his method of de- 
fence, where no defence was 
necessary, is nothing if not 
droll. When he denounced the 
capitalist at the street-corner 
and in public meeting, the easy 
retort was made at once, “ You 
are a capitalist yourself, and 
you are merely attacking your 
own order.” This was _ per- 
fectly true, but the objectors 
did not understand the terrific 
irony of the situation. Morris 
was a capitalist ; capital was 
indispensable to his many 
schemes; if his money were 
withdrawn, there was an end 
to the handicrafts, which not 
only engrossed his own life, but 
gave employment to a mob of 
workmen. And none knew 
this better than himself, and 
none deplored it more bitterly. 
He was, in fact, caught in his 
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own net; he was driven by the 
love of enterprise, which was 
stronger than himself, to occupy 
the position which he most 
heartily condemned in others. 
Should he not then rather 
have been pitied than abused ? 
At any rate, had he put forth 
such an argument as this, he 
would have disarmed his oppon- 
ents. But no; contrary to his 
usual practice, he refrained 
from taking the bull by the 
horns, and defended himself in 
such terms as might have been 
employed by a sweater in White- 
chapel. The passage is worth 
quoting at length, because, 
while it is the weakest argu- 
ment that Morris could have 
found, it entirely knocks the 
bottom out of the position com- 
monly assumed by the social- 
ists :-— 

“On an analysis of the figures,” 
says Mr Mackail, “Morris found 
that if he gave up his own share of 
the profits, which of course included 
not merely the remuneration of his 
own services as manager, designer, 
and artificer, but interest on the 
whole capitalised value of the busi- 
ness, by that time representing some 
£15,000, and took in lieu of it a fore- 
man’s or a highly skilled workman’s 
wages of £4 a-week or £200 a-year, 
there would be a sum divisible which 
would represent £16 a-year, or about 
6s. a-week for each of the workmen. 
‘That would, I admit,’ he adds, ‘ be 
a very nice thing for them; but it 
would not alter the position of any 
one of them; it would leave them 
still members of the working class, 
with all the disadvantages of that 
position. Further, if I were to die 
or be otherwise disabled, the business 
could not get any one to do my work 
for £200 a-year, and would in short 
at once take back the extra £16 a- 
year from the workmen.’” 


That is true, every word of 
it; but neither Morris nor Mr 
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Mackail sees that it is the final 
doom of socialism. Skill and 
capital are, after all, the su- 
preme masters of the situation, 
and not even the enthusiasm of 
Morris could do more than fall 
back upon the old threadbare 
argument of the tyrannical em- 
ployer. But the incident is 
interesting, because it shows 
that idleness and stupidity fight 
a losing battle against wisdom 
and energy, and that there can 
be no real socialism until all 
men are equal in poverty and 
helplessness. 

Socialism, then, was to 
William Morris nothing but a 
generous, unpractical enthu- 
siasm. Yet this unpractical 
enthusiasm destroyed the life 
and hastened the death of its 
victim. In the first place, a 
sympathy with Socialism per- 
suaded Morris, who was by 
blood of the bourgeoisie, by 
talent of the aristocracy, to 
declass himself. He was driven 
to associate with the common 
agitator, who patronised him 
without any appreciation of his 
worth. And the agitator had 
no scruples in taking advantage 
of Morris’s practical inexperi- 
ence. He forced the poet to 
edit his childish papers, and to 
speak at his intolerable meet- 
ings. And Morris flung him- 
self into the movement with the 
inconsequent energy which dis- 
tinguished his other enterprises. 
He stood bareheaded in all 
weathers, he undertook respon- 
sibilities which the habitual 
street - preacher could have 
assumed with far better success 
than: he; and he never saw, 
what was evident to his friends, 
that he was the instrument of 
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self-seekers. Towards the end 
the truth, perhaps, dawned 
upon him, and he returned with 
a fiercer activity than before to 
the collection of rare books and 
the management of the Kelm- 
scott Press. But we need not 
regret this loyal incursion into 
politics, for it showed another 
furious side of that furious 
antagonist, who was William 
Morris. 

William Morris, in brief, has 
coloured the life of the last 
forty years by his manifold ac- 
tivity. If he has not often 
been successful, he has gener- 
ally been well inspired. But 
ten times more interesting than 
his work was the man himself, 
and it is matter for eternal 
regret that, while the man’s 
innumerable ingenuities were 
eloquently expressed, the man 
himself was never forced in- 
to his work. For, as we have 
said, William Morris was a liv- 
ing paradox, to whom paradox 
was the soledelight. His educa- 
tion—Marlborough and Oxford 
—was not the education of a poet 
or of a socialist, yet he was sin- 
cerely both socialist and poet. 
Moreover, one does not expect 
the son of a bill-broker to be a 
controversialist of spirit and 
passion, yet he was ready to com- 
bat any and every opinion that 
interfered with his deep-rooted 
prejudices. In speech he was 
always direct—a manifest con- 
tradiction to his verse; and he 
had ever a sledge-hammer ready 
for an obstinate opponent. 
There was no position which 
he would not assume and de- 
fend, nor did he ever acknow- 
ledge defeat in argument. 
Above all, he knew his own 
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mind, was determined to have 
what he wanted, and preserved 
unto the end a temper like a 
whirlwind. On one occasion 
he hurled a fifteenth - century 
manuscript at a workman, and 
broke a door; on another, he 
suppressed his rage to such 
purpose that he crumpled up 
a fork with his teeth. When 
the paroxysm seized him he 
was impervious to pain, and at 
the same time endowed with 
superhuman force. He could 
beat his head upon the floor, 
or bite a window moulding 
through, and all this he did 
without malice or remorse. And 
withal, like all rough-tempered, 
intolerant men, he was compact 
of kindness—kind and sympa- 
thetic to all his friends, gener- 
ous even to the casual stranger 
who asked for money or ad- 
vice within his gates. So he 
was preyed upon by adventurers, 
whom he knew for what they 
were, and yet forgave. When 
he hated, he hated with a splen- 
did vigour. Herbert Spencer, 
Ferguson the architect, Pear- 
son, and the whole race of re- 
storers, he denounced with in- 
comparable energy and cogent 
argument. Take this fragment, 
for instance, which is as true 
as it is spirited. “Rewrite the 
lost trilogies of Aischylus,” said 
he to the restorers, “put a be- 
ginning and an end to the 
Fight at Finsbury, finish the 
Squire’s Tale for Chaucer, and 
if you succeed in that, you 
may then restore Westminster 
Abbey.” An admirable conclu- 
sion, admirably drawn, yet it 
is but one of many, scattered 
up and down these interesting 
volumes. 
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And this brings us to another 
paradox —this time Mr Mac- 
kail’s own. “None of Morris’s 
friends,” says the biographer, 
“could fail to notice how his 
potent and imperious person- 
ality recalled that of Samuel 
Johnson.” At first sight the 
comparison seems preposterous, 
yet examination makes it quite 
clear. Johnson would have 
crumpled up at the first inter- 
view all the socialists, whom 
Morris tolerated for a while. 
But Morris was at least as firm 
a Tory as the Doctor himself ; 
at any rate, he had as bitter a 
hatred of the Whigs. More- 
over, he was, like all men of 
sound character, brusque, in- 
tolerant, brutal. He would not 
brook opposition, and as he al- 
ways turned an argument to 
ridicule, he was often difficult 
to follow and conciliate. Nor 
did his resemblance to the Doc- 
tor end there. He liked tea- 
drinking, and he had little love 
of clean linen (Rossetti said 
once that Topsy had a genius 
for acquiring dirt and keeping 
it); and, above all, he had the 
same morbid fear of death 
which for years made Johnson’s 
life a burden to him. Both 
men, too, expressed their genius 
better in conversation than in 
verse or prose, and if after death 
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the great ones of this world meet 
in a better land, then a spar 
between Morris and the Doctor 
were worth hearing. The Doc- 
tor, of course, would get the 
better of the fight; but Morris 
should prove no mean antag- 
onist, and should put the old 
man on his mettle to better pur- 
pose than the most of those who 
surrounded him during his life. 
But one other paradox remains 
to mention. We have said that 
the art of William Morris failed 
for lack of simplicity. And 
Morris himself was always the 
most simple-hearted of men, If 
we did not remember that he 
disliked the word, we should 
say that he was a gentleman, 
for at least the simplicity of his 
mind and manners revealed to 
all the world the honesty of his 
purpose. Had he reflected his 
curious personality in his work, 
we might have been the richer 
for a great poet. But prejudice 
was too strong for performance : 
the Gothic craze stung Morris 
as a wasp might have stung 
him, and though it did not 
impair the character of the 
man, it rendered the achieve- 
ments of the artist, whether in 
poetry or in stained glass, a 
fashion for the fleeting hour 
rather than a possession for 
all time. 
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CHAPTER VII.—PH@BE’S RETURN HOME. 


THE days crept slowly away 
till June was numbered with 
the past months: colour lay 
longer on the moor; the tall 
fronds of bracken reached up 
higher, spreading out a more 
generous shelter; the robins 
fell to singing ; and Pheebe, as 
she listened to their thin sweet 
song, said to herself: ‘“ Dan will 
come to-day.” 

But the days passed and Dan 
did not come. 

Each morning when the sun 
rose and swept the heather 
with broad fields of light, she 
stole from the bed, threw back 
the lattice, and gazed out across 
the moor. From time to time 
the voices of people passing on 
the road below penetrated the 
room, and once she caught the 
sound of her own name. The 
speakers were two men. 

“ Ay,” one of them exclaimed, 
“the maid lives in there now 
along o’ her uncle. Tan Hazel- 
dene wouldn’t have her back 
home. He be a hard man. 
They say his wife went down 
on her knees to him to forgie 
the lass and let things be as 
they were a-fore, but he wasn’t 
to be turned ; there’s no gain- 
saying o he. Some folks 
reckon that ’tis small blame to 
him ; tiddn’t no light thing to 
have a child disgrace ’ee, same 
as his darter did he; but ’tis 


sore work for the wife, poor 
soul: women ain’t got the self- 
pridefulness a man has, and you 
can’t reason ’em into it.” 

“T heard tell down to the 
Lion last night that her 
had falled ill; brought to bed 
a-fore her time,” the other 
answered. 

“Be that so?” 

“Ess, vath, the child was 
born dead, and her’s like to 
valler,” and so talking they 
passed out of earshot. 

Mechanically Phoebe reached 
down her hat and shawl and 
went out. Her home lay some 
twelve miles distant across the 
moor, and she hurried forward, 
the July sun beating hotly 
upon her. Panting on, some- 
times breaking into a short 
uneven run, she crossed now 
wide tracks of heather, droop- 
ing beneath its weight of 
honeyed bees, and now a brown 
clearing, where the fire having 
made way, the herbage would 
creep up green and scented the 
following spring. High over 
her head the air rippled with 
the song of larks; their joyous 
notes pursuing her and forming 
an ironic accompaniment to the 
forebodings of her heart. It 
was past noon when she 
reached the village. It 
straggled half-way up a steep 
hill, at the foot of which, 
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standing in a small garden, 
and a little back from the 
main street, was the Hazel- 
denes’ cottage. Near the house 
a number of villagers had con- 
gregated, talking in subdued 
tones. Seeing her they fell 
suddenly silent, glancing from 
one to the other. She pushed 
open the wicket gate, passed 
hurriedly up the path, and 
entered the cottage. The small 
kitchen seemed full of people; 
Bobby, her youngest brother, a 
boy of eight, ran forward and 
caught her by the gown. 
Stooping, she mechanically 
freed her dress from his grasp, 
but her eyes were fixed on an 
old hump-backed woman who 
was sitting before the fire 
drinking tea. She was evi- 
dently, for the moment at least, 
a person of some importance, 
for the others stood near minis- 
tering to her needs. 

“Lord help us!” exclaimed 
one of them, “if ’tiddn’t Phoebe 
Hazeldene come home. They 
must ha’ brought ’ee the news 
mortal quick. ’Tis a true say- 
ing ill-tidings flies apace.” 

The girl paid no attention to 
her, but turned almost fiercely 
on the old woman. 

“What be you doing here?” 
she asked in a hoarse voice. 

The woman rose, the dignity 
of office upon her. “They called 
me in to lay out the corpse,” 
she answered. “I always prom- 
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ised Susan Hazeldene that I 
would lay her out wi’ my own 
hands; and a fine corpse she’s 
made. Ay, your mother was 
built for death ; her never looked 
a patch o’ herself when her was 
alive.” 

Turning from her, Phcebe 
passed up the stairs to her 
mother’s room. The _ blinds 
were down, a grey light fell 
on the scanty furniture, and on 
Tan Hazeldene as he stood and 
stared rigidly down on his dead 
wife’s face with its air of inde- 
structible repose. Lifting his 
eyes from the dead to the living 
woman, he marked how, detail 
by detail, the grim picture im- 
printed itself on the girl’s mind ; 
and watching, it seemed to him 
as if death had entered upon a 
second heritage. 

His eyes, sullen with despair, 
glowed vengefully. 

“Come,” he said, “and look 
upon your own work.” 

She swerved forward. Grip- 
ping her by the arm, he half led 
half carried her to the bedside. 

“Look!” he exclaimed thickly 
—“look—her suffered— mark 
her face. Do ’ee see they lines? 
—death couldn’t smooth ’em.” 

Then with sudden cold rage 
he pushed the girl before him 
from the room, down the stairs, 
through the garden, out into 
the street. 

“Go!” he cried 
curse go with ’ee!” 





“and my 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE VILLAGE INTERESTS ITSELF IN 


THE 


Some short time before, Dan, 
riding a thoroughbred chestnut 
mare, had entered the village 
and made his way leisurely to 
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the. Lion. The inn with its 
heavily gabled roof stood near 
the church and almost opposite 
the Hazeldenes’ cottage. Dan, 
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having stabled the mare, en- 
tered the bar and called for 
a glass of beer. 

“What’s the excitement?” 
he asked, pointing, as he spoke, 
to a group of people collected 
outside. 

The innkeeper drew the beer 
before replying. “Mrs Hazel- 
dene be dead,—and law bless 
’ee, there iddn’t nought ekal 
to a death to draw the silence 
out o’ folk.” 

“Dead!” Dan re-echoed. 

“Ay, dead,” the man an- 
swered ; “and the happier for 
being quit o’ her troubles, I 
shud reckon, tho’ they say the 
poor soul went unwilling. I 
be a mint sorrier for Tan Hazel- 
dene than her anyway. He’s 
had a deal o’ misfortune this 
last dree months, what wi’ his 
darter taking to stealing, and 
one thing and t’other. The maid 
be over to the cottage at this 
very minute.” 

Dan turned sharply round to 
the window and made no reply. 
The innkeeper drew himself a 
glass of beer. 

“Their bees swarmed low 
this spring,” he continued medi- 
tatively. “Folks tell that thic 
be a sign o’ ill luck. Susan 
Hazeldene wor mortal put out 
over the same; and well she 
might be, for ’tworn’t a matter 
o eight-and-forty hours arter 
that she heard her darter had 
turned thief.” 

The blood rushed to Dan’s 
face: he could not hear Phoebe 
stigmatised unmoved. 

“Maybe her iddn’t half the 
thief that folks think her,” he 
exclaimed, hotly. 

“"Twor thickey news that 
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killed her mother for all that 
her died in childbirth,” replied 
the innkeeper. “But there,” 
he continued, “I ain’t one for 
heaping ills on the maid’s head ; 
life ’ull do that for her smart 
enough, mark me if it don’t.” 

Dan shuddered. He realised 
in sudden rapid vision some- 
thing of the suffering Phoebe 
had brought down upon herself, 
and his heart went out to her 
in pity. He had striven hard 
of late to banish all thought of 
her from his mind—striven by 
burying himself in the present 
to hold the future at bay. Still 
there had been moments when 
his conscience refused to be 
deadened,—when in thought at 
least he could not endure to 
believe himself capable of desert- 
ing Phoebe ; moments in which 
he lay balanced on a hideous 
scale of inaction, with neither 
the courage to do wrong nor to 
do right. 

The innkeeper, who suffered 
from rheumatic gout, hobbled 
slowly across the floor and 
joined him at the window. 

“T’ve axed meself scores 0’ 
times,” he exclaimed, “ what- 
ever could have come over the 
maid for her to take to stal- 
ing! There iddn’t a prettier 
spoken lass on the country-side ; 
no, nor one whose features fav- 
our her more. Well, well, a 
man has to look to sommat 
else aside the vantysheeny in 
woman. Her’ll never find no 
self-respecting lad to keep her 
company arter this, and her 
would ha’ made a pretty bride ; 
they eyes o’ hers be wonderful 
nesh! and timersome.” 

Dan shifted his position from 
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one foot to the other, and as he 
did so the crowd outside became 
suddenly agitated, carried for- 
ward, in a closely-pressed herd, 
to be as suddenly swept apart 
into a long, heaving, palpitating 
lane. A moment later and the 
massive head and shoulders of 
Tan Hazeldene appeared above 
the crowd. Half dragging, 
half carrying Phoebe, he moved 
between the living lane of 
people, and was not conscious 
of their presence ; his eyes were 
fixed upon the future; he saw 
it before him as some deso- 
late vast stretching plain on 
which his daughter must wander 
an outcast for ever. 

“Go!” he exclaimed, thrust- 
ing her forward, “and my 
curse go wi’ ’ee!” 

He turned and left her. The 
crowd swung back from the 
slight shrinking figure with 
sudden repulsion. She stared 
at them dazedly, then raising 
her eyes fixed them on Dan. 
For the time her power of vision 
had deserted her, and she did 
not see him; yet never had her 
glancemoved him morestrongly. 
It was as some great cry of dis- 
tress from the primal woman in 
her to the primal man in him. 
Flinging open the window, he 
turned his white passionate face 
on the crowd, and they, their 
attention attracted by the sud- 
den thrust up of the sash, peered 
back at him. For a moment he 
seemed about to jump into the 
street, then becoming conscious 
that all eyes were focussed on 
him, he slunk out of sight be- 
hind the portly figure of the 
innkeeper. 

Pheebe disentangled herself 
from the crowd and _ began 
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slowly to ascend the long hill. 
A boy picked up and flung a 
stone after her; it fell wide of 
the mark, and some children 
yelled derisively, partly at her, 
partly at the thrower of the 
ill-directed missile. The church 
clock struck two, and the vil- 
lagers, bethinking them of their 
duties, hurried back to work. 
Taking up his hat, Dan left 
the inn; the street was almost 
empty, and no one paid any 
attention to him as he walked 
hastily away in the direction 
that Phcebe had taken. Soon 
the village lay behind him; he 
quickened his pace to a run; 
far out on one of the wide 
silent wastes of the moor he 
found Phoebe, took her in his 
arms, pressing her close to him, 
so that her tears fell upon his 
face. 

“ Sweetheart, little maid,” he 
said, “I can’t a-bear to see ’ee 
suffer. I can’t a-bear it.” 

But her tears fell and fell, 
though she did not know that 
she wept. 

“Don’t ’ee take on so, dear 
heart. Don’t ’ee take on so,” 
he urged. 

Disengaging herself from his 
arms, she flung herself upon 
the turf, and he watched her 
quick convulsive sobbing with 
helpless misery. After a while 
she ceased to cry, and raised 
her small, sad, tear - puckered 
face to his. He knelt down 
and took the girl’s hands in 
his own, and all that was of 
worth in his crude ill-strung 
nature seemed to come into his 
eyes and look out at her. 

“Help me to be a better 
man,” he said, “and us’ll win 
droo yit.” 
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Enthusiasm radiated from 
him and invoked in her a 
feeling of half-sad, half-tender 
pride. 

“T’ve done nought but bring 
shame on ’ee,” she answered ; 
“but, oh Dan, ’tis a vine lad 
you be in spite o’ it.” 

He stood up, squared his 
shoulders, and the expression 
of extreme youth that had of 
late deserted his face returned. 

“T’ve acted the coward long 
enough,” he exclaimed. “I 
reckon ’tis about time I turned 
man,” and, speaking, it seemed 
to him as if he had already 
had the bitted future between 
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his knees and rode it with whip 
and spur. 

Some little distance below the 
spot where they were standing 
ran a road, and along it at this 
moment rumbled a heavy wag- 
gon. The driver hailed them. 

“T be going past the Cap’en’s 
cottage, and can gie Phcebe 
Hazeldene a lift if the same 
suits her,” he said. 

After a short consultation 
the girl climbed into the wag- 
gon, and Dan watched it slow- 
ly disappear from view. 

“Tl stick to my guns; I'll not 
play the d d deserter,” he 
muttered. 








CHAPTER IX.—SILAS TRUSTGORE. 


Returning to the inn and 
entering the stables, Dan found 
that the ostler had slipped the 
rug off the mare’s shoulders, 
and was contemplating her with 
a critical air. 

“Maybe you calls me in 
mind,” he said, lifting a pair of 
long narrow-lidded eyes to Dan. 
“*’Twor I that drove ’ee up to 
the farm the day you comed 
back along ’ome from soldiering. 
You worn’t over and above 
sorry to ha’ done wi’ soldiering, 
I reckon.” 

The man’s crafty bloodless 
face filled Dan with a sudden 
repulsion. 

“Well,” he answered, “and 
what o’ thic?” 

“Nought, nought,” replied 
the ostler quickly : after a pause 
he added, “That bain’t a bad 
animal that you’ve got here.” 

Dan was proud of the chest- 
nut, and the last remark was 
more to his taste. 





“Her’s a beauty,” he ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm. 
“'There’s a shoulder for ’ee,” 
and he brought his hand down 
on the mare’s wither. “A man 
might reckon he had a church 
in front o’ him—what do you 
call that for a length o’ rein? 
And her’s ribbed up smart too ; 
none o yer weedy ones, all 
blood and no bone. Uncle could 
get sixty for her any day, but 
he’s holding back for a higher 
figure.” 

The ostler drew closer, and 
having picked up the mare’s 
feet one by one, examined them 
attentively. 

Dan watched him. “You 
can’t find much the matter with 
that frog, eh?” he said. 

“Zims healthy anuff,” the 
ostler admitted. 

“Ess,” continued Dan, “and 
the foot has a sound wall to it.” 

The ostler nodded. “A ’oss 
will last twice the time wi’ a 
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good wall to his foot ; some be 
as brittle as glass. What height 
may her be?” he added, draw- 
ing back. 

“Going on for sixteen hands. 
Her iddn’t no bad investment.” 

Again the ostler raised his 
crafty eyes to the young fellow’s 
face. 

“There be money in her for 
somewan, no doubt,” he said. 

Dan made no answer, and 
after a pause the man con- 
tinued— 

“T knows a ginelman up 
Exetur way that be looking for 
her very moral this identical 
minute.” 

“ Ah,” said Dan, “and who 
be he, then?” 

The ostler stooped down and 
picking up a straw put it be- 
tween his teeth. 

“A name be a tricky thing,” 
he remarked didactically, “and 
wance out there iddn’t no tell- 
ing in whose mouth you'll find 
it next along. Law,” he con- 
tinued, “I’ve a name mesulf, but 
it be a marking thing, and I 
ain’t never took to it.” 

“You be called Silas Trust- 
gore, bain’t ee?” said Dan. “I 
holds the name in mind ’cause 
I ain’t met ’un in these parts 
afore.” 

“Ay, a name be a marking 
thing,” repeated the ostler, re- 
gretfully. Dan scanned the 
speaker’s wizened ill-built fig- 
ure with contemptuous satisfac- 
tion; it seemed that in this 
man he had found a greater 
coward than himself. 

“°Tis a queer thing to be 
afraid o’ one’s own name,” he 
said,—“ but there,” he added, 
as he slipped the bridle over the 
chestnut’s head, “I reckon ’tis 
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about time I was off.” Glanc- 
ing round, he found Silas 
Trustgore’s eyes fixed full on 
him. “What be you gap-nest- 
ing at?” he exclaimed, sharply. 

The ostler drew closer. “A 
smart lad in your place could 
turn an honest penny on thic 
mare,” he said, laying stress on 
the word honest. 

“ How?” 

“There bain’t no wan azide 
yourself that rides her.” 

“Well?” 

“Maybe you could find the 
mare iddn’t as sound as her 
looks?” 

“What do ’ee mean?” 

“Farmer Pigott would ease 
his figure if he didn’t hold her 
for sound, that’s sartin.” 

“Why, the mare’s as sound 
as a bell.” 

“Ay, maybe; but happen 
*tiddn’t to your advantage to 
reckon so.” 

“Danged if I can see what 
you're driving at,” exclaimed 
Dan; “and what’s more,” he 
added sharply, his contempt of 
the man increasing, “your 
wuds don’t ring honest.” 

“Ay, honest, honest,” Silas 
repeated, “’tis a wud us all 
clings to: ‘tis wonderful the 
things folks ‘ull do and hold 
theirsulves for honest. Why, I 
knowed a man wance who let 
his sweetheart do his staling 
for him and held hiszulf for 
honest.” 

Dan’s face whitened slowly 
beneath his tanned skin; he 
glanced across at his compan- 
ion, but Silas had turned away 
and stood staring abstractedly 
at the chestnut. ‘“ Now,” he 
continued, “if the ginelman I 
knows on wor willing to gie 
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seventy for the mare, and 
Farmer Pigott wor willing to 
part wi’ her for fifty-five, there 
wud be fifteen pun gwaying 
begging for they that warked 
the bargain; and mind you, it 
could be warked honest: I ain’t 
no friend to thieving.” 

Dan made no answer. His 
readiness of speech and his new 
fund of courage had alike de- 
serted him. The ostler ap- 
peared to interpret the silence 
as assent. 

“Yes,” he continued, “as you 
say, us could wark it honest.” 

“T ain’t never said no such 
wud,” Dan stuttered, feebly. 

“Wuds! What be wuds?” 
exclaimed the ostler, spitting 
out the straw. ‘“Nater be 
what I reckons on.” 

Silas spoke with sudden 
masterfulness, and Dan was 
silent, the cur in him drop- 
ping stern at the crack of the 
whip. 

“Why, your own skin be 
more vally to ’ee than your 
sweetheart’s good name; but, 
law, there—I ain’t for denying 
you be an honest lad; and 
mark you, I don’t wish ’ee 
otherwise. Naw, naw, things 
be a deal safer left honest.” 

Again Dan cringed visibly. 
“What do you want me to 
be after doing?” he asked. 

“Do?” said the ostler ; “why, 
bide in the future the same 
as you've bin in the past, 
and you'll do fast anuff.” He 
broke into a short high-pitched 
laugh, and then, becoming sud- 
denly serious, walked to the 
mare and picked up one of her 
feet. “You'll find o’ whiles her 
goes a bit tender,” he ended, 
authoritatively. 
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Dan’s pride in and love of the 
mare flamed up. 

“T couldn’t lie on her,” he 
said. “Her ain’t never gone 
tender in her life.” 

For answer the ostler took 
off his cap, and, withdrawing a 
letter from the lining, held it 
out to Dan. 

“Maybe you knaws the look 
o’ this?” 

“Why, that be Phoebe Hazel- 
dene’s letter to me!” Dan ex- 
claimed, making a quick motion 
forward, as if he would snatch 
it from him; but the ostler 
withdrew the letter, replacing 
it in the lining of his cap. 

“So you own to taking they 
fifteen pun off the maid?” he 
said, smiling grimly. 

“JT ain’t never owned to 
nothing.” 

“Save to baing honest.” 

Dan turned to him with 
sudden anger: “Don’t bait me 
too far,” he exclaimed. 

“Baiting ’ee! I ain’t baiting 
‘ee. Why, I ain’t never said 
no wud o’ this letter to any one 
azide yerself. I’ve acted friend- 
zome from the fust.” 

“‘Give me the letter back.” 

“ Naw, naw, I reckon not.” 

“S’posin’ I take it? What's 
to prevent me?” - 

The pupils of Silas Trust- 
gore’s deep-set eyes vibrated as 
if illuminated from within, and 
his ill-built figure strung itself 
to sudden tenseness. 

“You ain’t made that way,” 
he replied. “Tis thic prevents 
’ee.”’ 

Dan’s spurious courage flick- 
ered a moment and then died 
down. He made a hasty step 
towards the mare, swung him- 
self into the stirrups, and rode 
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out of the yard. Silas watched 
his retreating figure in silence, 
and when at length he with- 
drew his eyes, they lit on a 
rosebud that had fallen from 
Dan’s coat into a little dirty 
pool. Advancing to the spot, 


he picked up the flower, care- 
fully flicking the muddy water 
from it. 

“Tf there be wan thing more 
than another I can’t a-bear,” 
he said, “’tis to see a flower 
trod under foot.” 


CHAPTER X.—MARY ANNE WORT SEEKS COUNSEL FROM 
THE CAPTAIN. 


July had drawn to a close; 
the bent figure of the whortle- 
berry - gatherer was no longer 
to be seen on the moor; wide 
patches of bracken had been 
cut, and stood heaped up in 
yellow stacks in the farmyards. 
A west wind mingled sea scents 
with the odour of the flowers, 
and blew softly on the old 
Captain sitting in a shady 
corner of his garden. The heat 
had made him drowsy, and the 
sound of approaching footsteps 
fell upon his ear unnoticed. 
The new-comer, a tall severe- 
faced woman, advanced up the 
path, and, halting a few paces 
from his chair, stood undecided 
whether to disturb him or not: 
then he opened his eyes and 
glanced up at her. 

“Mary Anne Wort!” he 
murmured. ‘Warm weather 
for walking this, Miss Wort,” 
he added, rousing himself. 
“You'll be glad of a drop o’ 
cider, no doubt.” 

“There iddn’t naught to be 
said against cider taken wi’ 
discarnment,” the woman an- 
swered, seating herself upright 
ona garden-seat. “The grudge, 
if any, lies most often at the 
giver’s door,” she added later, 
when Hannah, at the Captain’s 
bidding, brought a jug and two 





glasses and placed them with 
unnecessary clatter on a table 
between him and his guest. 

“This liquor iddn’t no friend 
to ill-will,” replied the Captain, 
smiling with satisfaction as the 
cider rushed gold and glisten- 
ing from the jug to the glass. 
“Drink and come again—the 
oftener the better.” 

Mary Anne Wort’s face soft- 
ened a little. ‘Ah, Cap’en,” 
she said, “you wor alles an 
easy-spoken, easy-actioned man ; 
not,” she continued, relapsing 
back once more into her severe 
manner, “that I be a friend to 
such ways, and Life be much o’ 
my opinion, or it wouldn’t ha’ 
laid ’ee by the legs as it has.” 

The Captain made no answer, 
but having fitted the tips of his 
fingers together, sat looking 
genially across at his guest. 
Her glass emptied, her eyes 
had strayed to a row of hives 
at the farther end of the garden. 

“There be a deal o’ perver- 
sion in a bee,” she exclaimed, 
slowly. “The dance mine ha’ 
led me this year is past the 
bearing of Christian patience. 
They swarmed early, ’tis true, 
but little anuff I gained by the 
same : fust, nothing would plaze 
’em but to sag theirselves on 
the public road; then all-ta- 
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wance up they buzzed and flew 
straight as a line for Martha 
Stiggin’s cottage, and pitched 
on an apple-tree alongside 0’ 
her back-door. "“T'wor her that 
sold me dree hard-roe bloaters 
for softs,—I ain’t forgi’ed her 
for that yet; ’tis an old score, 
but ’twill take long settling.” 

She was silent awhile, and 
her face, that seemed too hard 
to wrinkle, grew sharp in out- 
line. 

“Twas a long way for you 
to carry them bees back alone,” 
said the Captain, sympatheti- 
cally. “Happen you got a man 
to drive ’em for ’ee ?” 

“T ain’t never got ’em back,” 
replied Mary Anne Wort in a 
tart voice. “For why? Coz 
her held to ’em. But there,” 
she added, somewhat inconse- 
quently, “us shall meet a-fore 
the Jidgement-seat o’ heaven, 
tho’ I doubt if the Almighty 
will be a fair jidge o’ bees or 
bloaters either, for the matter 
o’ that.” 

“Well, well,” exclaimed the 


Captain, soothingly ; “ well, 
well, well. Take another glass 
o cider; talking is_ thirsty 
work.” 


“Cider won't gie me my 
June swarm back again, nor 
my next year’s take o’ honey,” 
Mary Anne Wort replied, ex- 
tending her glass. She swal- 
lowed its contents with a curi- 
ous scraping sound, as if half- 
way down her throat the acidity 
in the cider met the acidity of 
her nature with a twang. 

“But,” she added, after a 
pause, “’twor other matters 
that brought me here this day. 
None other,” she continued, 
glancing fiercely across at her 
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host, “than an offer of mar- 
riage!” 

The chair in which the Cap- 
tain was seated recoiled some 
paces. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, slowly. 

“None other,” she repeated, 
“than an offer o’ marriage ; the 
same being made by Silas 
Trustgore, ostler over to the 
Lion.” 

“Very wisely done on the 
part o’ Silas Trustgore,” re- 
marked the Captain, with ob- 
vious relief. 

“Qh,” the woman answered, 
“ha’s been casting sheep’s 
glances at my garden this long 
while; and then I keep me own 
pi g.” 

There was a matter-of-fact- 
ness in the statement that 
rather took the Captain aback. 
“ And what might your answer 
ha’ been, Miss Wort?” he asked, 
after a pause. 

“Well,” she replied, “’twos 
on thic I comed up here to con- 
sult ’ee.” 

“T bain’t much o’ a jidge o’ 
such things,” said the Captain, 
“being so to speak unexperi- 
enceful.” 

“Human nater be human 
nater, married or single,” Mary 
Anne Wort answered, emptying 
her glass. “ Marriage, least- 
aways for wuman,” she con- 
tinued, after a pause, “be a 
circuitous thing: her begins by 
washing and cooking for two 
on the Monday, and the chances 
are when the end of the week 
comes round her be fo’ced to 
buy the Sunday dinner out 0’ 
her own arnings. Not, mind 
you, that I go for to deny but 
that Silas Trustgore be a saving 
man ; he’s all that and more— 
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you won’t catch him washing 
his face afore he knows what 
use to put the water to arter. 
No, no, I ain’t got no fault to 
find wi’ him on that tally.” 

She was silent a moment, 
and, drawing her chair closer to 
the table, leant forward, peering 
straight into the Captain’s face. 

“T take it,” she continued, 
“us be all sinners more or less: 
wan fails here and t’other there ; 
but when it comes to living wi’ 
an evil-doer for the rest o’ your 
life, you chooses him thought- 
ful. I reckon, Cap’en, that you 
be wan wi’ me ez to thic?” 

A slow humorous _ smile 
played about the old man’s 
mouth. “There seems a deal 
in what you say,” he replied. 

“ Ay, ay,” she answered, “I 
ain’t laid single in bed these 
seven-and-forty year wi’out 
reckoning on sich thing, you 
may be bound. Not,” she added, 
“that I hold with the allureca- 
ciousness 0 man ez man; he 
may tempt some, but he don’t 
tempt me —still, tis human 
nater to like company; there 
be a lonesomeness in death that 
a body would gie a deal to keep 
out o’ life: die alone I must, but 
there’s a choice ez to living.” 

She stopped speaking, and 
putting up her hands, smoothed 
her thin brown hair back under 
her bonnet. “I’ve took Silas 
Trustgore’s fancy,” she said,— 
“that is, if you reckons the 
garden and the pig in.” 

The Captain seemed at a loss 
for an answer, but Mary Anne 
Wort had sunk into reverie, 
appearing not to notice his lack 
of comment. 

“’Tis a soothing thing,” she 
mused half aloud—* ’tis a sooth- 





ing thing for a woman when 
her has reached her  fifty- 
seventh year unsought, to find 
herself fancied.” 

The Captain cleared his 
throat: “ Affection comes home 
to us all,” he said. 

“Ay,” replied the woman, 
her hard face softening, “if it 
be only from a cat. My Tom 
died last fall, and my heart 
hasn’t gone out to no other 
cat since—tho’ I’ve missed him 
sore about the place.” 

“Silas Trustgore seems a 
steady man,” exclaimed the 
Captain, half to himself. 

“ He iddn’t wan that bubbles 
over into wrongdoing, if you 
mean that,” replied Mary Anne 
Wort, sighing unconsciously. 
“Tt be round the law he staps, 
not across it. But there—may- 
be I wrong him; anyways I’ve 
felt kinder towards marriage 
ever since my cat died sudden.” 

The Captain looked at her 
pityingly. “Your cottage be 
terrible out 0’ the way o’ folks,” 
he said. 

“Ay,” she answered, “it 
faces lonesome each way. And 
when the wind blaws o’ nights, 
it makes the human nater in- 
side o’ ’ee painful querulous.” 

The Captain pulled himself 
upright in his chair. “Every 
woman ought to marry,” he 
exclaimed, with emphasis. 
“°-Tiddn’t right that her 
shouldn’t.” 

A gleam of happiness lit up 
Mary Anne Wort’s face, as 
the sun a wintry landscape. 
“So that be your advice,” she 
said, rising from her seat. 
“Well, maybe when the fall 
o the year comes round I'll 
dap back on it.” 
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CHAPTER XI.—A CHOICE IN TIES. 


It was Sunday on the farm 
and August. Out in the fields 
the wheat stood stately and 
golden, awaiting the sickle: 
the oats and rye had already 
fallen, and lay in long wavy 
lines, the breeze blowing across 
them tuneless. In the mead- 
ows the clover stretched up to- 
wards a second crop, and be- 
neath the warm red earth the 
turnip-seed germinated. 

Silas Trustgore, mounted on 
a diminutive grey pony, can- 
tered across the moor: the 
sheep lifted their heads, stared 
foolishly after him, and then 
fell back again to cropping 
herbage. 

The midday meal was over 
at the farm when Silas, some 
Vies'3 time later, entered the 
ligotts’ yard. Dan, standing 
near the _ parlour - window, 
caught a brief glimpse of him 
as he rode past, and his eyes 
strayed instinctively from the 
ostler’s wizen figure to the out- 
building where the chestnut 
was stalled. 

“Tll be danged if he shall 
make me play the blackguard !” 
exclaimed the young fellow; but, 
backing the valorous attitude 
by discretion, he beat a hasty 
retreat to his own room, and 
shot the bolt behind him. Once 
there, however, his curiosity as to 
the ostler’s visit became irresist- 
ible, and, unlocking the door, he 
stole to the head of the stairs. 
In the parlour below Silas was 
talking to Farmer Pigott: 


scraps of their conversation 
floated up to Dan, and follow- 
ing the course of the discussion 


he learned that Silas had been 
sent by his master to ask 
Farmer Pigott to cut and 
carry a field of corn. The ex- 
planation was reasonable, and 
Dan’s spirits rose: suddenly, 
however, he caught the sound 
of his own name in Silas Trust- 
gore’s voice, and at the same 
moment the parlour-door shut 
with a bang. The hum of 
voices was still audible, but he 
could no longer distinguish the 
words. Fear began to steal 
through him like a slow stream ; 
he leant forward, his face white, 
his lips twitching. ‘“S’posin’ 
he means to ruin me coz I ain’t 
lied on the mare!” he exclaimed ; 
and as he spoke the door of the 
room below opened once more, 
and he heard steps coming 
along the passage in his direc- 
tion. Hurriedly he retreated 
to his room, turning the key 
again upon intruders. The 
steps ascended the stairs, and 
he recognised Farmer Pigott’s 
heavy tread. Sinking his face 
in his hands, the young fellow 
dropped upon the bed. 

“OQ God! what shall I do? 
What shall I do?” he exclaimed 
hoarsely. ‘S’posin’ he’s ruined 
me—s’'posin’ he’s showed him 
the letter!” 

Opposite him on the wall 
hung a small glass. Raising 
his head, he saw reflected his 
own face: it stared at him, an 
abject image of terror. With 
a cry of revolt he sprang to his 
feet. 

“T ain’t like thic,” he pro- 
tested, “I ain’t like thio.” 
Staggering forward, he un- 
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locked the door, choosing, 
rather than face the dread 
vision, to face his uncle. 

Farmer Pigott recoiled a 
step. ‘ Well, be danged!” he 
exclaimed; “be ’ee practising 
for a scarecrow or what?” 

He laid a strong hand on 
the young fellow’s shoulder: 
“Jest look at your face in the 
glass over agin ’ee on the wall 
there.” 

“With a quick movement 
Dan wrenched himself free. 
*“T dursn’t,” he exclaimed. “I 
ain’t like thic. I ain’t like 
thie.” 

The farmer’s face hardened. 
“You young gallows-bird,” he 
answered; “that you should 
be flesh and blood o’ mine!” 
Turning slowly, he left the 
room: at the head of the 
stairs he halted for a moment 
and added, “Silas Trustgore 
wants to have a few words wi’ 
‘ee; I'll tell ’un to walk up.” 

Dan made no answer, but 
sank upon the bed, and there, 
a few moments later, the ostler 
found him. Silas took stealthy 
stock of the room and its occu- 
pant, and Dan, raising his head, 
asked sullenly, “What do you 
want wi’ me?” 

“Want?” repeated the ostler, 
“why, dacent speech fust along. 
You ain’t much o’ an ornament 
to the Day o’ Rast, you ain’t.” 

“And do ’ee reckon that you 
be a better one?” 

“TI ain’t no chile to be a 
weighing and balancing o’ sich 
things,” the ostler replied, going 
to an open drawer. “Law 
bless us!” he continued, “ what 
have ’ee got here? ties—and 
natty wans too, dang me if they 
iddn’t !” 





He lifted the ties from the 
drawer, and after taking off his 
coat, tried on each in turn 
before the glass. Dan watched 
the operation apathetically in- 
dignant, but made no comment. 

“ Now this here scarf wi’ the 
blue spot,” Silas continued, re- 
folding the tie with careful pre- 
cision as he spoke, “be the very 
moral o’ what Iwant. Tis the 
vitty thing to hearten a man up 
when he stands wi’ his bride 
afore the altar. Maybe you 
didn’t knaw I wor thinking on 
getting married?” he ended. 

“No,” said Dan, “I held you 
for too old.” 

Silas winced. “Old,” he re- 
peated. “Iain’t old; the grave 
won’t see me this many a year 
yet. Pah! why should us talk 
o sich things; there iddn’t no 
call.” Hewas silent a moment, 
and regarded himself stealthily 
in the glass; then his eyes fell 
on the tie he held in his hand. 

“Have ’ee a bit o’ paper?” 
he asked. 

“What do ’ee want wi’ a bit 
o’ paper?” 

“Why, to wrap up the scarf 
wi’, 0’ course.” 

“It don’t need no paper ; put 
"un back where you took ’un 
from.” 

Silas made no immediate re- 
ply; but catching sight of a 
newspaper on the dressing-table, 
he tore off a piece, wrapped it 
round the tie, and placed the 
parcel in his pocket. 

“T shall git married in thic 
scarf,” he said. 

Dan jumped to his feet: 
“Damn your cheek,” he burst 
out—“I bought that tie up to 
London.” 

“Ay, I can believe it,” Silas 
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answered ; “I ain’t niver seen 
its like in these parts a-fore. 
Law,” he continued in a reflec- 
tive voice, “what call has a 
man to steal when he can come 
by all he needs honest ?” 

“You be a sight wuss than a 
thief,” Dan exclaimed, hotly. 

“Na, na,” Silas answered. 
“Na, na. I walks wi'in the 
law.” Then, turning on the 
young fellow with an abrupt 
change of voice: “ What have 
‘ee done about thicky mare?” 
he demanded. 

Dan’s anger collapsed. “I 
ain’t done nought,” he ex- 
claimed, helplessly. 

“Then it be high time that 
you bestirred yourzulf.” 

“Why should I play the 
blackguard to please you?” 

“Na, na; not to plaze me. 
I don’t ax ’ee to do ut to plaze 
me—none sich thing—’tis to 
save yerzulf.” 

Dan stared with dull wonder 
at the old man’s face, yellow 
and leathery: it seemed too 
desiccated to express emotion. 

“You be mortal much a devil, 
Silas Trustgore,” he said. 

The ostler made no immedi- 
ate reply. 

“°Tworn’t me but the Al- 
mighty that put evil into the 
world,” he answered, after a 
pause. “Na doubt His puppus 


wor a good wan, and it don’t 
become sich ez us to question it. 
All I does is to tarn the evil to 
my own ends; but—mark ’ee— 
I kapes mezulf unspotted.” 
“Good gore, you unspotted !” 
Silas drew nearer and laid a 
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shrivelled hand on the young 
fellow’s shoulder. “Wor it I 
or the Almighty that made 
ee’ white - livered?” he asked. 
“ Answer me that?” 

Dan tried, without effect, to 
release himself from the ostler’s 
grasp. “Hell ‘ull have ’ee any 
way,” he answered, evasively. 

“Na,” Silas replied, “I shall 
draw back in time; but there 
iddn’t no call to draw back. I 
walks circumspect and wi'in 
the law. ‘Tiddn’t like thic 
wi’ ’ee, mind—you wor marked 
out for destruction from the 
day that your mother conceived 
> e e,”’ 

Dan whitened. “Why me 
more than you?” he gasped. 

The ostler released his grip 
from the young fellow’s shoulder. 
“There be they,” he answered, 
bringing the first two fingers of 
his right hand down on to the 
palm of his left, “that have a 
say in their own lives, and there 
be they that have none. I be- 
longs to tha fust; you ta tha 
last. But ’tworn’t to argify over 
sich things as thic that I comed 
here,” he continued, “ but to say 
that I wud give ’ee wan more 
week afore I up and shows 
Pheebe Hazeldene’s letter tu 
Farmer Pigott.” 

“He wud tarn me out if you 
did! You wouldn’t be after 
ruining me surely?” 

“Na,” said Silas, moving 
away, “I gives ’ee a week. A 
smart lad the like o’ you could 
cheapen a oss a good fifteen pun 
in a week.” 

Going out, he closed the door. 
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CHAPTER XII.—UNDER THE TALL ELM. 


Dan sat and listened to Silas 
Trustgore’s retreating steps ; he 
heard him cross the yard below, 
unhitch his cob, and ride slowly 
away. Then, rising, Dan left 
his room, and going to the 
stable entered the mare’s loose- 
box. He slipped off his jacket 
and waistcoat, rolled up his 
shirt-sleeves, and, dandy-brush 
in hand, began rubbing the 
chestnut down. He worked me- 
chanically, the pain in his mind 
seeming to ebb and flow with 
the movement, while the mare, 
keenly appreciative, switched 
her tail across her hams as if 
in search of some recusant fly. 
Suddenly, dropping the dandy- 
brush, and pressing his face 
against the chestnut’s wither, 
the young fellow burst into 
tears. It was at this moment 
that Farmer Pigott entered the 
stable, and, unperceived by Dan, 
stood watching the scene. It 
stirred him to quick pity and 
made him regret a past harsh- 
ness that he still felt had been 
justifiable. 

“ What’s up wi’ ’ee, lad?” he 
asked. 

Dan started, and hardly know- 
ing what he said, answered : “I 
cannot bring mezulf to speak 
bad o’ the mare—and yet I 
know I must in the end. I 
sorter know I must in the end.” 

“Why, what ails her?” ex- 
claimed the farmer, casting a ra- 
pid scrutinising glance over the 
chestnut. “Her zims fit enough.” 

Dan surveyed the mare 
drearily. “No decent man 
could pick a hole in her.” 


“Has her gi’ed herzulf a bit 
o’ a strain and you be a-feared 
to tell o’ it? You ain’t got no 
cause to fear speaking out. Id 
trust ’ee wi’ an animal any- 
where.” 

“Naw, ’tiddn’t that,” the 
young fellow answered, turning 
away. 

“Wull, what be it, then? Do 
‘ee reckon her iddn’t sound ?” 

Dan was silent : stooping, he 
picked up his jacket, and as he 
raised his head the mare turned 
her beautiful luminous eyes full 
on him. For a moment the 
man and animal seemed to plead 
with one another, and then Dan 
succumbed. “I can’t go back 
on her,” he burst out,—“ her 
that has acted faithful from 
the first,” and pushing open the 
door of the loose-box, he left the 
stable. 

“Well, dang me if ’tiddn’t a 
queer start anyway,” exclaimed 
the farmer. ‘“ What iver can 
be up wi’ the mare?” he added, 
running his hand along her 
back and down her legs. He 
lifted up her feet, feeling the 
temperature of the hoof inside. 
“Cool as a dawg’s muzzle,” he 
muttered ; “her ain’t set up the 
founder anyway.” 

Slipping a halter over the ani- 
mal’s head, he led her outside. 
He called to Abel Finch, who 
was standing near, and ordered 
him to trot the mare up and 
down. A careless fate play- 
ing with the mare’s reputation 
allowed her to stumble badly. 

“Her ‘ull gie herzulf the 
Devonshire coat 0 arms! wan 





1 A pair of broken knees. 
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o these days if her goes on 
like thic,” exclaimed the cow- 
hind. 

Farmer Pigott’s face dark- 
ened. “Take her back to her 
box,” he answered curtly. “That 
be what the lad wor worrying 
over, no doubt,” he added to 
himself. “Dan wor terrible 
took up wi’ the mare from the 
fust. Wull, the sooner I parts 
wi’ her the better;” and still 
thinking of the subject, he 
entered the house. 

When Dan left the stable he 
had gone straight to the moor: 
the wide stretch of sky above, 
the wide stretch of heather be- 
neath, and the wholesome wind, 
had soothed him many a time. 
To-day, however, they had lost 
their power of healing. About 
four miles from the farm the 
moor dipped sudden and deeply, 
forminga valley thesidesof which 
were lined with trees. Dan fol- 
lowed the course of a stream 
which rubbed its way over the 
pebbles and tree-roots, clear, 
limpid, and golden as honey. 
The walk had been a favourite 
one with Phcebe and himself: 
in the days of childhood they 
had trotted along it hand in 
hand, and there as lad and 
maid they had learned of the 
strange new love that had 
sprung up fresh and _ tender 
between them. The stream 
took an abrupt bend, elbow- 
wise, round a tall elm. At the 
foot of the tree he saw Pheebe. 
His steps were inaudible on the 
mossy grass, and she did not 
perceive his approach ; her head 
was bent, the body drooped for- 
ward as some tired flower, and 
his own heart did not seem more 
forlorn than her face and figure. 
There came to him a sudden, 
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living need of her; in silence he 
drew nearer, in silence their eyes 
met, and in silence love healed 
them of many things. Kneel- 
ing beside her, Dan raised her 
hands and placed them on his 
eyes. 

“T’ve been hungering for ’ee, 
dear heart,’ he said. She 
drew his face down till it 
rested on her breast. A sob 
rose in her throat, but she an- 
swered nothing. Her heart 
had hungered for him also. 

“Phoebe! Phebe!” he burst 
out, “do ’ee reckon that some 
folk be damned right away 
from the fust? that they ain’t 
got no chance the same as the 
rest? be ’em ever so wishful to 
go straight, they ‘ull always 
end by going crooked?” 

In a flash she divined his 
trouble. ‘No, no,” she an- 
swered, pressing him closer to 
her; “there be thic that be 
alles stronger than natur, and 
that be Love.” 

He raised a despairing face 
to hers. “I love ’ee, Phoebe; I 
love ’ee, Phoebe, but I ain't 
never won droo yit.” 

“Us have got our whole lives 
to conquer in,” she answered— 
“years and years and years.” 
Strength seemed to radiate 
from her as she spoke. But 
he was in the grip of despair. 
“JT shall never win droo,” he 
said. ‘ You'll see, I shall never 
win droo.” 

She made no reply, but 
leaned her face against his, 
and her tears fell healingly 
upon his desolation. After a 
while words came to him; he 
told her the story of his shame, 
concealing nothing: and when 
she heard all, and realised yet 
again how deep had been the 
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injury she had done him, there 
rose up in her a hatred of that 
which is crooked and evil. 

“Qh, Dan!” she exclaimed, 
“us have had enough o’ sich 
things; let us deal fair wi’ 
folk.” 

He broke into a bitter laugh. 
“That be just like ’ee to reckon 
things can be altered all o’ a 
minute,” he said. “ Do ’ee want 
me to be ruined ? ” 

But she saw only his moral 
overthrow. ‘Dan, Dan,” she 
pleaded, “don’t let me be the 
cause o yer ruin. I acted 
wrongful; be a fine lad in 
spite o’ it.” 

“Ay,” he said, “a fine lad! 
What would you have me do?” 
“Up and speak the truth.” 

“Up and speak the truth?” 

“ Ess.” 

“ And lose the farm?” 

Her eyes followed the course 
of the stream, but they were 
filled with a vision of a glorified 
Dan. Her face glowed, a pas- 
sion of well-doing was upon 
her. 

“The truth be more vally 
than any varm,” she exclaimed. 
He stared at her in dum- 
foundered bewilderment. That 
truth, as Truth, had an ab- 
stract value was beyond his 
grasp. 

“You must be mazed,” he 
said. 

She looked at him pityingly, 
but she did not understand how 
hard was the task she wished 
to impose on him. 

*“T bain’t mazed, Dan,” she 
answered. “TI see there iddn’t 
no other way out for’ee ; ’tiddn’t 

no—but that.” 

' You wud ha’ me tell uncle 
and be tarned away for my 
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pains. You wud ha’ me lose 
the farm. Happen you don’t 


know,” he continued with rising 
indignation, “all that the farm 
means tome? Why, I’ve loved 
it iver since I was a little snip 
o a chile, and I couldn’t bear 
to be tarned away from it for 
good and all; it wud be jest 
more than I could bear.” 

For a moment she saw the 
dreariness of the prospect with 
his eyes. “Oh, lad, lad,” she 
said, “if on’y I had niver stole 
thic money! I killed mother, 
and I’ve ruined thee.” 

“ Ay,” he answered, “it wud 
ha’ been better if you had let 
me die over to furren parts; 
most like, too, I shouldn’t ha’ 
died. What iver made ’ee go 
for to do ut?” 

“It came to me that you wud 
die, and us shud niver see each 
other no more,” she answered. 

The consequences of her past 
act pressed too hardly upon him 
at that moment to allow of him 
being touched. “You niver 
said the money was stole. You 
niver gave me no chance,” he 
said. 

“No,” she answered, “I niver 
gave ee no chance.” 

“And you must ha’ knowed 
that you wor acting wrongful.” 

“Yes, I knawed it,” she ad- 
mitted, “on’y nought zeemed to 
matter if on’y you didn’t die.” 
She was silent a moment. “ And 
I feels jest like thic now, Dan,” 
she continued. “I wants ’ee to 
act truthful, and nought, not 
even the varm, zims to matter - 
alongside o’ ut.” 

“Oh, you be a regular wo- 
man!” he burst out bitterly. 
“Fust you tarns thief, and now 
you wants me to tarn saint; 
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but there—I jest ain’t going to 
tarn saint to plaze ’ee.” 

She made no answer, and his 
anger began to cool. 

“Oh, Pheebe,” he said, “ what 
makes ’ee so terrible unseeing ?” 

The penitent tears trickled 
down her face, but she found 
no words to reply to his indict- 
ment. He drew nearer and 
took her hands in his. “I know 
I’ve acted bad mezulf,” he said, 
“but you ain’t helpt to mend 
matters by your advice, have 
’ee, dear heart?” he continued, 
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almost playfully. “Can't ’ee 
find no other way out o’ ut?” 

She hid her face against his 
coat. “Lad, what can I zay to 
"ee ?” she exclaimed in a broken 
voice, “’cept that wan way be 
right and wan be wrong.” 

Then he left her, and went 
on his way angry and discon- 
solate. 

“Lad, lad,” she cried, run- 
ning after him with extended 
hands. 

But he would not heed, even 
though he heard her. 


CHAPTER XIII.—SILAS TRUSTGORE’S GIFT. 


The firelight streamed across 
the threshold of Mary Anne 
Wort’s cottage, and flickered 
against the diamond-paned win- 
dows. The table in the kitchen 
was laid for supper, and on the 
hob the kettle, approaching 
boiling-point, spurted fitfully. 
Miss Wort lit the lamp, and as 
she did so a knock sounded at 
the door and Silas entered. He 
was carrying a parcel of some- 
what curious shape, which he 
placed, together with his cap, 
on a side-table. 

“T thought I would jest drap 
in, it baing Saturday night,” he 
said. 

“T put an extry plate for ’ee,” 
she answered, without turning 
round, 

He went to the window and 
picked the dead leaves off some 
geraniums that grew there. 
“The plants be a bit dry,” he 
remarked. “Shall I fetch a 
drap o’ water for ’em from the 
butt ?” 

“ Ay, do,” she said ; “and I'll 
dish up the while,” 





They ate the meal in silence, 
but afterwards, when the supper 
things had been cleared away, 
Mary Anne Wort drew her chair 
up in front of the fire and in- 
vited Silas todo the same. Be- 
fore complying, however, he 
fetched the odd-shaped parcel 
from the side-table. 

“T’ve brought ’ee sommat,” 
he said. “The nights wull be 
gitting longer soon, and I 
thought maybe ’twud be com- 
pany like.” 

An expression of pleased 
interest crossed Mary Anne 
Wort’s face. “Wait a bit 
till I find my glasses,” she 
answered. 

“Time enough, time enough,” 
replied the ostler, slowly unty- 
ing the parcel. “There now!” 
he exclaimed, as he removed the 
last wrapper; “what do ’ee 
think o’ that?” 

“ Law bless us!” cried Mary 
Anne, in a voice of mingled 
astonishment and delight—“ if 
’tiddn’t my old Tom!—and 
looking the very moral 0’ 
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hiszulf too. What iver do it 
mean ?” 

Silas smiled, his lips, hard 
as drawn wire, lengthening 
leanly. “I dug ‘un up and 
stuffed 7’un,” - he answered. 
“Happen you minds he died 
about the time I fust comed 
courting. I said to mezulf, ‘If 
Mary Anne Wort promises me 
her hand, I’ll stuff thic cat and 
gie it hur for a wedding pres- 
ent!’ I brought it ’ee a bit 
sooner cuz you seems lonezome 
here all by yurzulf.” 

“Ay, I be lonesome,” she 
admitted. “ Law,” she con- 
tinued, leaning forward and 
stroking her dead favourite— 
“how prosperous he do look, to 
be sure, sitting there on that 
bit o’ red cloth.” 

Silas’s face softened with 
satisfaction. “I put a squeak 
in un. You ’ave on’y got to 
pinch his tail, and he’ll cry the 
same as any living thing: it 
warks zo,” he explained, pinch- 
ing the cat between his finger 
and thumb. 

“Well I niver, only hark to 
that!” cried Mary Anne Wort, 
as her stuffed favourite pro- 
duced a _ spirited “ miaow.” 
“’ Tis his very tone and voice.” 

“ Ay,” commented Silas, 
“the cat be there but the 
milk remains in the jug.” He 
was silent a moment, and rais- 
ing his eyes, glanced round the 
kitchen. 

“°Tis a _ tidy little place 
you've got here,” he remarked, 
in a pleased voice. “Us ‘ull 
settle down comfortable wi’ 
wat us ‘ave laid by and wat 
us makes out o vules and 
“sich,” 
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At this moment there was a 
knock at the door, and Dan 
entered. A curious half- 
mocking smile flitted for a 
moment across the ostler’s face 
as his eyes fell upon the young 
fellow. 

“They told me over at the 
inn I shud find you here,” Dan 
explained. 

“Ba ’ee after having a few 
wuds wi’ me then?” answered 
the ostler, rising. 

“ Ess,” said Dan; and the 
two men left the cottage 
together. They passed down 
the narrow path to the road 
beyond, which was divided from 
the garden by a high privet 
hedge. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Mary Anne 
Wort, slowly, “that lad be wan 
o’ the vules no doubt! I should 
dearly like to knaw what Silas 
be after wi’ he.” She stood for 
a moment irresolute, glancing 
first at the open door and then 
at her stuffed favourite. 

“It do zim a bit unfriend- 
zome spying on him after he 
acted that thoughtful, stuffing 
my Tom. Still,” she added, “a 
lone woman must needs zee to 
things herzulf.” 

So saying she stole softly to 
the door and peered out. There 
was no moon; everything lay 
shrouded in shadow. <A low 
murmur of voices echoed across 
to her. 

“Tl ruckee down ’longside 
thic hedge,” she exclaimed, 
slipping into the _ garden. 
“This bain’t the time to be 
pernicketting in choice o’ acts.” 

Her dress caught on a rose- 
bush; she detached it with 
trembling fingers, 
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Silas peered across the gate. 

“Be that you, Mary Anne?” 
he called. 

She stood still, making no 
answer. 

“°Tiddn’t nought but some 
bird,” said Dan, impatiently. 
“ Look ’ee,” he continued, “ you 
reckons to make fifteen pun 
by the mare—why won’t you 
wait? I cud work and pay 
the money honest, if you wud 
wait.” 

“Na, na. I wor niver wan 0’ 
yer dawdlers,” Silas answered. 
“When a man needs a shillun 
to-day, ’tiddn’t much good pro- 
mising him a pun next year.” 

“Gie me back the letter, and 
I will work for ’ee honest,” 
Dan pleaded. 

“And ’tis honest wark I’m 
axing o’ ’ee,” Silas answered. 
“Ain’t I told ’ee all along it 
cud be warked honest?” 

Dan stamped his foot. ‘That 
be nought but wan o’ yer lies,” 
he said, angrily. “Why shud 
you want to ruin me? I ain’t 
niver done you no harm.” 

“Ruin ’ee? I don’t want to 
ruin ’ee,” Silas answered. “I 
uses ’ee for my own puppusses, 
that’s wat I does; and if you 
valls to pieces in my hands 
that be your Maker’s fault, 
not mine. Na, na; there iddn’t 
no wan outside a man’s zulf 
that can bring him to ruin, lest 
tis his Maker.” 

“T can’t argy wi’ ’ee,” said 
Dan, in a hopeless voice. “But 
I jest ax ’ee, standing here as 
man to man, to gie me this 
wan chance.” 

There was a long pause, and 
Silas drew nearer and laid his 
hand on the young fellow’s 
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arm. “You'll reckon most like 
that I be a heartless devil 
when I answers ’ee Nay,” he 
said; “but na, lad, ’tiddn’t 
thic: *tis cuz I see ’twud but 
be gieing ’ee a longer rope to 
hang yerzulf by. You ain't 
got the grit, you ain’t got the 
spunk, to pull up in time. If I 
stands azide, there'll be they 
who won’t stand azide; and 
why shud I lose my profit if 
hell ’ull ’ave ’ee any way?” 

“T bain’t as bad as all thic,” 
exclaimed Dan, hoarsely. “I 
knaw I ain’t as bad as all thic; 
there be zome good in me. I 
swear it!” 

Silas looked down on the lad’s 
face, white against the dusky 
evening shadows. “Ay,” he 
said, “there be good in ee, and 
you be the rottener becuz o’ ut. 
Belave me, there iddn’t no 
worthless skiddik in nater than 
thic that ba too rotten for 
dacent use, and too good to be 
drawed out on the dung-heap. 
Na, na; upright livin’ iddn’t 
for sich as you, and if ’ee take 
my advice, you'll gie up worrit- 
ting arter it.” 

“Curse you!” Dan burst out 
in helpless impotence, “curse 
you!” 

“ Aye, cuss away, and much 
good may it do ’ee.” 

“Oh, you be a_ heartless 
devil!” 

“ Zims zo to ’ee, naw doubt,” 
said Silas, turning from him 
and pushing back the gate. 
“Wull, good night, I must ba 
on the move.” 

There was no answer—Dan 
had rushed away into the dark- 
ness. The old man sighed, and 
began slowly to retrace his 
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steps. As he neared the rose- 
tree the tall form of Mary Anne 
Wort confronted him. 

“Ba that ’ee, Mary Anne 
Wort?” he exclaimed, starting 
back. 

6c Ay.” 

“You heard what us zed?” 

“Tvery wud. Come inzide.” 

They went inside and closed 
the door; their hard immobile 
faces had turned from rusty yel- 
low to greyish white, but the 
lips, close-set, showed no sign 
of tremulousness. The woman 
spoke first; her voice, though 
dry, was firm and even. 

“Us must part from this 
night,” she said. 

“Ez yer wull.” 

“T wud ha’ made ’ee a good 
wife.” 

“T knaws it.” 

She put her puckered big- 
boned hand on his shoulder. 
“Silas,” she said, solemnly, 
“s’posin’ this lad testifies agin 
’ee on the day o’ Jidgement ?” 

“T ain’t got no fear o’ sich 
trash ez he.” 

“Happen he’s trash in our 
eyes, but who shall say if he 
be zo in the Almighty’s?” she 


answered. “Oh, Silas,” she 
continued, and her voice for 
the first time betrayed emotion, 
“T couldn’t bear to see ’ee cast 
away when it comed to the 
last !” 

“T walks circumspect,” he 
answered ; but he spoke with- 
out his usual glibness. 

“That may save ’ee wi’ man, 
but I fear sore it ’ull no save 
"ee wi’ God,” she replied, turn- 
ing from him with what sounded 
like a rough sob. He took up 
his cap and opened the door, 
halting a moment, his hand on 
the latch. “You be a good 
woman, Mary Anne Wort,” he 
said; “I reckon, ez things go 
nowadays, us cud ha’ made 
wan-nother comfortable.” And 
he went out and left her. 

She listened to his retreating 
steps in silence, and then her 
eyes fell on the stuffed cat. 
Sinking down on a chair, she 
covered her face with her 
hands, and between her red 
fingers the sparse tears of 
middle-age trickled slowly. 

“Qh, Silas, Silas,” she ex- 
claimed, “what a _ varrigated 
thing human nater be!” 


(To be continued.) 
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MODERN GERMAN DRAMA. 


A NATION in search of a na- 
tional poet is not a very edifying 
spectacle. It was seen in Ger- 
many a generation ago, after 
the Declaration of the Empire, 
when every condition of creative 
genius was favourable, and the 
country was waiting on the re- 
sult. Like Athens of old, Berlin 
was to become a metropolis of 
letters and art. From Bavarian 
wood and Saxon hill, from Rhen- 
ish gardens and Elbian fields, 
from cathedral cloister and aca- 
demic grove, the procession 
should troop to the new Olym- 
pian plains, where the Prussian 
barracks, built among pines and 
heather, was to be transformed 
into the capital of Imperial 
Germany. The transformation 
of Berlin is still in active course. 
West and south of her Ladies’ 
Mile of lime-trees, street after 
street has been paved in asphalt 
and raised in brick, till the 
Residenz-stadt has grown into 
the Reichshauptstadt, and claims 
to rank with London, Paris, 
and St Petersburg as a Welt- 
stadt among the cities of the 
world. In other respects, too, 
in diplomacy, in commerce, and 
in self-dependence, Germany has 
developed on Imperial lines since 
the first cheer was accorded to 
the new “Emperor” in the Hall 
of Mirrors at Versailles. But 
the voice of the German renas- 
cence has been slow in making 
itself heard. Even to-day, when 
Bismarck is dead, and a genera- 
tion has grown to maturity 
under manhood. suffrage and 
political peace, we listen in vain 


for the single, compelling word 
which shall interpret the hopes 
of the nation. We go from 
theatre to theatre to search for 
the national drama, and though 
we find several talented play- 
wrights and many notable 
plays, we miss in the “ Eliza- 
bethan” Germany of to-day its 
monument to the Imperial idea. 

The failure is the more strik- 
ing because, after 1871,so strong 
a determination existed to create 
this national art. The man on 
whom the eyes of young Ger- 
many were turned in the early 
years after the war, the seer of 
visions and prophet of Imperial 
speech, was a Prussian officer 
named Ernst von Wildenbruch, 
who had fought through the 
campaign against the French, 
and was animated by a romantic 
attachment to the ruling house 
of the Hohenzollerns. In those 
quickening years of intellectual 
revival, the era of Bayreuth 
and the Meiningen company, 
Wildenbruch was credited by 
the academic youth of Berlin 
with almost apostolic qualities. 
We picture him moving among 
his admirers with something of 
the magician’s gait, and the 
fancy is assisted by the record 
of an episode of 1878, written 
by one of those early idealists 
who has preserved his good hope 
till the century’s end. 


“Tt was shortly after the dastardly 
attempt on the life of our old Kaiser,” 
writes Professer Litzmann of his stu- 
dent days. “We felt like accom- 
plices, for the assassin was a German 
like ourselves. . . . So we were sit- 
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ting, on a sultry evening in June, a 
circle of mirthless young men. No 
song, no jest. No one dared to touch 
the subject which was so close to 
every one’s heart. The wound was 
too fresh. Then, at a late hour, a 
guest came to join our ranks: though 
much older than most of us, he was 
always a welcome visitor. It was 
Assessor von Wildenbruch. I knew 
next to nothing about him at that 
time, and what other enthusiasts had 
told me of his exceptional dramatic 
talent had made no lasting impres- 
sion. We greeted him cordially, for 
his higher experience and intellect 
brought life and movement to our 
gatherings. But to-day the spirit 
seemed reluctant. The entertain- 
ment stuck again and again. Chary 
of words, and with his eyes fixed on 
the distance, Wildenbruch took his 
wonted seat. Suddenly he rose: 
‘Friends,’ he said, ‘we know wha 
each of us has at heart, myself among 
the rest. I should like to recite a 
few verses which I have just com- 
posed. Perhaps I have succeeded in 
expressing our common feeling. It 
is not a political poem.’” 


The stanzas, which have been 
piously treasured, need not be 
repeated here, but the chroni- 
cler records the universal senti- 
ment of that audience, “ Here 
is the poet who speaks to us 
and moves our hearts as no 
other can”; and in any at- 
tempt to review the achieve- 
ments of Wildenbruch since 
that June day in 1878, it is due 
to criticism to remember what 
hopes were formed of him in 
the new city of empire. 

The cause was adequate, but 
Tyrtzus fell below his ambi- 
tions. With the same deliber- 
ate design of becoming the 
mouthpiece of his contempor- 
aries which had led the lyric 
poet to recite his verses in that 
circle of dolorous youth, Wil- 
denbruch presently appealed to 
a larger audience by a series of 
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historical plays. “It is not a 
work for literature, but for the 
living people,” he declared in 
1888—another date connected 
with the old Kaiser—when he 
published the four-act play of 
the “ Quitzows,” the first of his 
Hohenzollern pieces; and his 
intention was clear, to make 
the heroes of the ruling house 
the rallying-points of German 
patriotic aspiration. Like the 
“histories” of Shakespeare, 
Wildenbruch’s dramas of Bran- 
denburg and Prussia were to 
become a national possession, 
the dramatica soesis, historia 
spectabilis of the Baconian 
equation, from which literature 
should draw as a fount of 
patriotism, and life as a source 
of learning. But, unfortun- 
ately for Wildenbruch’s cour- 
ageous conception, the springs 
of the Vaterland, or at least of 
the love for it, are not set back 
in the middle ages. To the 
pictorial sense of the reigning 
monarch there is a kind of his- 
torical progression in the evolu- 
tion of the sons of his House from 
Counts of Brandenburg to Elec- 
tors of Prussia, from Electors 
to Kings, and from Kings to 
Emperors. But the Bavarian, 
the Saxon, the Hanoverian, 
the Pole—what’s Brandenburg 
to him or he to Brandenburg 
that he should thrill for Bran- 
denburg? Wildenbruch’s “ hist- 
ories,” and the statues of the 
Anhaltine Margraves_ which 
William II. has erected in the 
Thiergarten of Berlin to the 
naive surprise of the nursery- 
maids, are alike foreign to 
Germany. They touch no an- 
swering patriotic chord. They 
do not even make for German 
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ideals in the capital itself, the 
centre of the ancient Mark. 
Berlin, as it reminds us again 
and again, is a city of the 
empire and the world. Its 
heart may be moved through 
its ambitions. Its sense of an 
Imperial mission may be guided 
into fertilismg channels, but 
the traditions of Berlin, like 
the origin of a nouveau riche, 
are gladly left unexplored. 

Who, for instance, in the dun 
and business-like crowd which 
hastens “under the limes,” cares 
for the tumult and the shouting 
through which the “Quitzows ” 
marches to its goal? Its scene 
is laid at the close of the four- 
teenth century, when the Mark 
of Brandenburg was held in 
fee by the Roman Emperor, 
Sigismund. Sigismund nomin- 
ated Frederic of Hohenzollern, 
Count of Nuremberg, to the 
vacant throne of the Mark, and 
the interest turns on the resist- 
ance offered to the interloper 
by the bandit barons of Bran- 
denburg, who had used the in- 
terregnum to oppress their serfs, 
and of whom Dietrich von Quit- 
zow was the most prominent. 
This valiant chieftain intrenches 
himself in his stronghold at 
Friesack, and announces his re- 
solve to oppose the new order 
of things, “though it rain Mar- 
graves from heaven for a whole 
year through.” But Conrad, his 
brother, is of a different opinion, 
and he presses his disagreement 
to the point of killing Dietrich. 
He is killed in his turn by the 
faithful family retainer at the 
moment when Frederic of Ho- 
henzollern succeeds in storming 
Friesack Castle. Let me quote 
at this point the concluding 
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words of the play. Conrad 
Quitzow is lying on the ground 
in mortal agony, supported by 
Schwalbe, the old servant, who 
had stabbed him the moment 
before :— 


**ConRAD (lays his hand on SCHWALBE’S 
head). Be calm, old friend, thou 
hast done righteously. 

[ScHWALBE bows his head, sobbing. 
A third peal of cannon is heard 
behind the scenes. The screen 
at the back of the hall falls 
in. The glare of fire shines in. 
Shouts of fighting without. 
ConrapD. I hear—-I hear—the voice 
of Brandenburg ! 
It sounds afar—it swells—it grows 
anear— 
[Sounds of fighting approach 
right and left. 
A name is borne onward and forward— 
It moves with the motion of brass— 
The times keep pace with his approach- 
ing feet— 
A thousand tongues call him— 
A thousand hearts beat in his— 
[Shouting quite clo<e. 
Nearer and nearer— 
Mighty and mightier— 
[FREDERIC, surrounded by 
knights, enters middle. 
Conrap. Hohenzollern ! 
[FREDERIC hastens to him and 
catches him in his arms. 
Conrap. Hohenzollern ! 
[Sinks and dies. CURTAIN.” 


The end betraysit. There is, 
of course, no actual discredit in 
ringing the curtain down on 
the acclamation of the earliest 
Hohenzollern, when his latest 
descendant is sitting in the 
Royal box. If Wildenbruch 
has a fancy for this kind of 
composition, and the patrons of 
the Court stage encourage it, 
there is nothing more to be said. 
But this artificial effect of the 
monarchical idea leaves the audi- 
ence cold. The magical quality 
of the words Brandenburg and 


Hohenzollern — you whisper 
Brandenburg, and the trumpets 
D 
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blare ; you breathe Hohenzol- 
lern, and the stage falls on its 
knees —is not the quality to 
which those poets will appeal to 
whom will be confided the litera- 
ture of a nation’s awakening. 
However strong Germany’s at- 
tachment to the present dynasty 
may be, Germany’s greatness is 
not bound up with the mere 
name and presence of its ruler. 
“The tumult and the shouting 
dies,” as Rudyard Kipling re- 
minded us, “the captains and 
the kings depart,” and the 
failure of the plays which 
Wildenbruch wrote “for the 
living people” lies in their 
neglect of what survives and 
endures. History is a human 
spectacle, but Wildenbruch and 
his compeers only render its 
symbols. 

We need not dwell on the ob- 
sequious sycophancy of the play- 
wright’s ‘“ Willehalm,” which 
was produced at the Royal 
Theatre in Berlin on March 
22, 1897, the centenary of the 
old Emperor’s birth. The egre- 
gious allegory, by which William 
I. was represented on the stage 
as a kind of mythical King 
Arthur, would very consider- 
ably have perplexed the human 
old hero of Sedan. Among 
other virtues ascribed to him, 
he was made out to be the only 
Prince in Germany who resisted 
the blandishments of Lutetia, a 
dancing-girl, the theatrical dis- 
guise of Paris ; and this precious 
travesty of historical truth, 
designed for the gratification of 
the reigning Emperor, was 


enacted under the eyes of the 
veteran King of Saxony, who 
led the Twelfth Army Corps 
across the Rhine when William 
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II. was in the schoolroom. 
The patriotic inspiration of the 
Court poets could hardly be 
worse degraded, and the reader 
of works like Wildenbruch’s 
“ Willehalm,” and others not 
much better by Josef Lauff, 
will understand what is meant 
by the term Byzantinism when 
applied to modern German art. 

These plays, despite their 
Prussian descent and the open 
encouragement of the Emperor, 
are the true exotics on the Ger- 
man stage. But even when 
Wildenbruch allows his imag- 
ination freer play, his faculty 
for hero-worship is liable to 
lead him astray. There is a 
little-known drama of his, 
which was produced at Han- 
over in May 1884, and which 
should interest English readers 
on account of its subject. 
“Christoph Marlow,” as it is 
called, attempts with credit- 
able ambition to dramatise the 
rise of Shakespeare’s star and 
the eclipse of the elder play- 
wrights. Its failure in Ger- 
many is ascribed to various 
causes, of which the chief is 
the characterisation of Thomas 
Nash. But whether or not 
Wildenbruch intended to ridi- 
cule his own critics through 
that part, the drama, which 
has many fine passages, is 
spoiled by a certain “senti- 
mentalism” and artifice, as well 
as by its flagrant defiance of 
the facts of history. At the 
opening of the play, Christopher 
Marlowe, the protégé of Sir 
Thomas Walsingham, has left 
his patron’s house, and is re- 
puted to have been drowned at 
sea. In his absence, Leonora, 
Sir Thomas’s daughter, has 
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fallen in love with her concep- 
tion of the author of “Tamer- 
lane” and “ Faustus,” despite 
her betrothal to Francis Archer, 
who is promoted for the nonce 
to the squirearchy. The First 
Act is played at Walsingham’s 
seat in Cambridgeshire. Mar- 
lowe returns unannounced, and, 
finding Archer established as 
Leonora’s accepted suitor, he 
tries to avoid recognition. He 
assumes the character of Mar- 
lowe’s shipmate, bearing a mes- 
sage from the dead. But his 
vivid imagery and the light in 
Leonora’s eyes betray him. I 
venture to render the conclud- 
ing lines of this scene :— 


‘*MaRLowE. What happen’d, hear: 
The dark lap of the deep went over 
him, 
He sank, and sank—and, high above 
his head, 
Like distant tolling of a vesper-chime, 
The storm of waves and mortal misery 
peal’d. 
And, lo! a stilly strangeness round 
about, 
A stilly strangeness in his bosom grew. 
When, sudden, see! out of the deep of 
night 
A sweet light stream’d, and fragrance 
rapturous, 
And meadows, gleaming like the em- 
erald, 
Lay at his feet, with shadowing trees 
around— 
Francis. What tale is this? 
LEONORA. Why hind’rest 
thou the poet ? 
Tell on, tell on. 


MARLOWE. And on this meadow- 
land, 

In semblance and in stature like to 
gods, 


Old — walk’d, and the great poets 
a 

Who ever charm’d the drunken ear of 
man. 

And when Christopher Marlowe came 
to them, 

There was a stirring through the Elys- 
ian Fields, 
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And they turn’d all of them their 
sacred heads, 
And stretchéd every one his arms to 
me, 
Leonora. Yourself, you are the man 
of whom you speak, 
Yourself are Christopher Marlowe ! 





MARLOWE (embraces her). Yea, and 
yea ! 
Yea, Iam Christopher Marlowe, Eng- 
land’s poet.” 


The same somewhat superfine 
note is maintained throughout 
the play. Act IT. has a balcony 
scene, which is, as will later 
appear, an unconscious rehearsal 
of the love-passages of “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” Marlowe persuades 
Leonora to elope, and his suc- 
cess is made the more assured 
by the previous victory which 
his poetry had won for him in 
his absence. The Act concludes 
with the discovery of her flight 
by Francis Archer, and the fatal 
shock to Sir Thomas Walsing- 
ham. The Third Act is by far 
the best in the play. It takes 
place in the green-room of the 
Royal Theatre in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s palace in London. On the 
stage behind, as we learn from 
the incursions and excursions of 
the actors, “ Romeo and Juliet” 
is making its first appearance. 
The question arises, who is the 
fortunate author of the tragedy? 
It is discussed by a numerous 
company, including Ben Jonson, 
Robert Greene, Peele, Lodge, 
Thomas Nash, Henslow, the 
queen’s stage - manager, and 
Trillop, the fool. General opinion 
ascribes it to Marlowe, who ap- 
pears to have made himself 
unpopular ; but the secret pre- 
sently leaks out that a certain 
Will Shakespeare, a compara- 
tively unknown versifier, is the 
genuine claimant of the laurels. 
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A pretty piece of malice is then 
devised. At the invidious sug- 
gestion of Thomas Nash, Mar- 
lowe is to be publicly humiliated 
in the presence of Lord Hunsdon, 
Elizabeth’s chamberlain. When 
her Majesty sends for the author 
of the play, his lordship will be 
referred to Marlowe as the man 
to whom honour is due, and 
Marlowe himself will be obliged 
to draw attention to his own 
eclipse. Meanwhile, Leonora 
has naturally reached the com- 
mon conclusion. She is sur- 
prised in another scene reading 
the manuscript of the tragedy, 
and weaving the music of its 
love-making into the story of 
her own marriage. Marlowe 
comes in, disgusted with the 
superior genius discovered in a 
younger playwright, and is met 
by warm thanks and congratu- 
lations :— 


“MARLOWE. Thanks? me? _ from 
whom? what for? 

Leonora. What for? what for? 
thanks for Juliet’s guilt, 

And thanks for Romeo, who Juliet 
lov’d! 

Have we not sinn’d the sweet sin of 
Verona, 

Behind my father’s back did we not 
also 

Conspire of love? 
lowe’s name 

Become, like Romeo to Juliet, 

The world, and all its law, to Leonora? 

I thank thee, great one, for thy greatest 
work.” 


O, 


And has not Mar- 


But it was not his work, and 
when the pompous old chamber- 
lain accosts him, in Elizabeth’s 
name, and renews the hateful 
felicitations, Nash and the rest 
of them are gratified by wit- 
nessing a fine display of Chris- 
topher Marlowe’s hot temper. 
Another scene with Leonora, 


in which the hero is torn asun- ’ 
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der by self-reproach and a 
jealous anxiety to preserve his 
wife’s love even in his failure, 
brings this Act to aclose. It 
is dramatically conceived, and 
produces a good effect on the 
stage. But the final Act is 
disappointing. Francis Arch- 
er avenges the death of Wal- 
singham by stabbing Marlowe 
at the Mermaid Tavern, and the 
curtain falls on the magnani- 
mous entry of Shakespeare— 
like the ghost of a disembodied 
Hohenzollern—to take leave of 
the elder poet :— 
‘*MarLoweE. See, Leonora, see, this 
is the picture, 
The poet’s picture, which your soul 
conceived ; 
So great, so gentle, no contempt or 
laughter, 
Nor any triumph that a rival fail’d— 
O God, my God, I give Thee thanks— 
I love him! 
SHAKESPEARE. O, what a noble 
mind is here o’erthrown.” 


It is difficult to refrain from 
smiling at this wilful plagiary 
of Shakespeare by himself, and 
at his appearance, for one night 
only, in this quite imaginary 
réle. But over-ingenious though 
“Christoph Marlow” may be, 
it is distinctly the most meri- 
torious of Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch’s plays. The German 
public has never taken Wilden- 
bruch very seriously. Its palate 
was soon cloyed with the per- 
fections of the heroic drama, 
and it turned with impatience 
from these saints on stilts, who 
defended their unimpeachable 
deeds through six-inch passages 
of “asides,” to the somewhat 
more human proportions of the 
naturalistic stage. 

Ibsen and Zola are names 
to conjure with in a technical 
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treatise on the “isms,” but for 
our present purpose it will be 
enough to point out that the 
Scandinavian invasion of the 
German stage marked an epoch 
in the development of the native 
drama. The young devotees of 
realism soon threw off their 
allegiance to foreign masters. 
For a while, however, and in 
the beginnings of the revolt, 
they exaggerated the faults of 
their prototypes. Their realism, 
to preserve the conventional 
parlance, was a kind of inverted 
idealism, which subtracted the 
sunshine from the poor man’s 
day; or their plays, to speak 
in plain English, were a de- 
pressing travesty of life, which 
rendered one part only of its 
“chequered shade and _ sun- 
shine.” Rumour speaks in this 
connection of a Brotherhood of 
Seven, who are even believed 
to have repeated the dream of 
a “pantisocracy” across the 
seas which our poets dreamed 
a century ago. The band is 
broken up to-day. It passed 
through the usual stages of 
disintegration into units, and 
the names of Holz and Schlaf, 
which are near the origin of 
the movement, may be taken 
as typical of its earlier mistakes, 
Two only of the Seven Brothers 
have made good their claim 
to serious consideration as the 
poets of the new German em- 
pire. They are Hermann Suder- 
mann and Gerhart Hauptmann 
—names which the enterprise 
of some London publishers has 
made familiar to English read- 
ers. They have had a remark- 
able career in Germany, and it 
is hard for Londoners to con- 
ceive the degree of anxiety and 
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interest with which Berlin has 
waited on their utterances. 
Sometimes one, and sometimes 
the other, has been exalted to 
the first place; but the alter- 
nation of popular favour is 
gradually settling to the view 
that the country should be 
grateful that it possesses “two 
such fellows ”—a form of criti- 
cism which Spielhagen was the 
first to transfer from the old 
dispute about the merits of 
Goethe and Schiller. 

We may, perhaps, be excused 
if we pass over in this place the 
earlier works of the twin play- 
wrights. They exhibit many 
merits, no doubt, both of obser- 
vation and of diction, but they 
lack the consecration of beauty 
which would qualify them as 
national assets. Hauptmann’s 
“Weavers” was a “kailyard” 
play, dated from the Eulen 
hills of Silesia in the revolution 
of fifty years ago. Vice and 
misery go naked and without 
relief. Every face is worn with 
hunger and haunted by disease, 
and the terrors of a strike for 
bread are the composite “hero” 
of the piece. His “ Before Sun- 
rise” is a study in heredity, 
where Loth, the Socialist, plays 
a curs part on the highest 
principles of his text-books, and 
drunkenness and adultery and 
a still-born child are shame- 
lessly dragged across the stage. 
Nor does the prospect brighten 
when we turn to Sudermann’s 
first-fruits. His “Honour,” 
which is “rooted in dishonour” 
and sordid middle-class iniquity, 
it would be charitable to regard 
as a biting satire on his fel- 
low - countrymen’s deference to 
that virtue. His “Home” has 
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been rendered into English as 
“Magda.” It is a sketch of 
a provincial family, invaded by 
the “new woman” and her 
latchkey. Magda, the daughter 
of the house, returns from her 
Wanderjahre with an illegiti- 
mate son. Her lover offers to 
marry her on condition that 
she will sacrifice their child to 
the interests of his career; and 
the curtain goes down slowly 
on the paralysis of the pro- 
vincial father, with the family 
pistol tightly grasped in his 
hand, in consequence of Mag- 
da’s bestial suggestion,—“ How 
do you know that he was the 
only one in my life?” As to 
Sudermann’s “Sodom’s End,” 
with its frank and graceless 
sensuality,—let us be clear in 
our statement of belief, that 
these plays with their numerous 
editions, whatever fine qualities 
of power and pathos they con- 
tain,—we need not stop to dis- 
criminate,—have not been writ- 
ten to endure. Better Wilden- 
bruch’s vain attempts to fertilise 
the barren sands which have 
thrown up the heap of Berlin 
than these unpleasant works 
of irrigation with the refuse 
of foreign thought. 

But Sudermann and Haupt- 
mann are comparatively young 
men still, and each shows signs 
of a greater future in store for 
him. Into the obscure mean- 
ing of the “Three Heron’s 
Feathers,’ which was produced 
and published at the beginning 
of this year, and in which 
Hermann Sudermann seems to 
a sincere admirer to have at- 
tempted a kind of fantastic 
allegory entirely unsuited to 
his powers, I do not propose 
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to enter. His last play but 
one is far more deserving of 
attention. It was in January 
1898 that “John the Baptist ” 
was first put on the boards in 
Berlin. The text in book form, 
like so many dramas in Ger- 
many, was reprinted at a rate 
which our English playwrights 
may envy, and the work marks 
a definite advance in the de- 
velopment of Sudermann’s 
talents since the problem-plays 
of his earlier and undisciplined 
muse. “Johannes” is an at- 
tempt to dramatise the story 
of the Baptist, and the author 
expands the few verses of 
Scriptural narrative into an 
intellectual analysis of the fate 
of a conscious precursor. Per- 
haps the intellectual element 
is a little too much to the fore. 
Like Wildenbruch’s Marlowe, 
John is to be eclipsed by a 
grander planet in his wake, 
and the concluding scenes of 
both plays have a _ certain 
similarity in conception. Or, 
like Hamlet himself, John, the 
thinker, is overwhelmed by his 
destiny of action. A confused 
bewilderment of sensation in- 
vades his cloistral mind. “Ye 
children of men,” he exclaims 
in one place, “there is a rush- 
ing in your souls like the noise 
of many waters—clear and 
troubled. I am to gather them 
all into one great stream, and 
it is as though I am drowning 
in them.” This is wrought in 
the very spirit of the Prince of 
Denmark’s lament— 

“The time is out of joint: O cursed 


spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right !” 


The play, which may be fol- 
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lowed in some detail, opens 
with a Prologue in four scenes. 
John explains to a number 
of poor journeymen from Jeru- 
salem his impression of “Him 
who will come.” He is to ride 
on the storm-wind as the King 
of hosts in the day of the har- 
vest of the Lord, surrounded 
by the cherubim with flaming 
swords, to stamp out sin and 
wickedness from the earth. 
“And I,” concludes the Bap- 
tist, fired by his own words, 
when he hears of the intended 
sacrilege of the Tetrarch and 
Herodias, — “I shall speak a 
priestly word with those who 
are stirring yonder flames of 
blood. . . . I shall speak in the 
name of Him who is to come, 
whose way I am _ preparing 
with my life.” The leading 
motive through the rest of the 
drama is John’s conversion 
from Jesus as a mailed avenger 
to Jesus as the Prince of Peace. 
The conversion involves him in 
a halting purpose, for the lights 
which had guided him go out 
one by one, and the new lights 
do not shine clearly. The First 
Act, in front of Herod’s palace, 
contains a brilliant exposition 
of the various political elements 
of the time. Their diversity is 
so great that the terse sim- 
plicity of Sudermann’s dialogue 
wellnigh makes us overlook the 
close meaning with which it is 
packed. But the debate be- 
tween the Baptist and the 
Pharisees, and its interruption 
by the pilgrims from Galilee, 
is a scene which haunts the 
memory. The Pharisees exalt 
the law, and John, the “great 
prophet” of their derision, is 
doubtful what to offer in its 
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place. “Where do the Com- 
mandments leave off,” asks 
Amasai, “which the Lord gave 
to His people, and where doth 
this ‘foolish’ work of men 
begin? Teach us, great pro- 
phet, and do not rail at us.” 
The Baptist is silent, and Josa- 
phat, his disciple, whispers 
eagerly in hisear. Then Simon 
enters with his echo from the 
lake, “Higher than law and 
sacrifice is love.” It is John’s 
first vision of the light, and 
when Herod and the adulteress 
have passed by in the pomp of 
their sinful court, and the 
people turn to the Baptist 
exclaiming, “Stay by us, great 
prophet, and help us, we pray 
to thee!” he can only murmur 
doubtfully to his followers, 
“ Matthias, Josaphat, spake He 
not of love?” 

The Second Act takes us in- 
side the palace, and, omitting 
the fine display of Salome’s 
sensuous nature, we arrive at 
the Baptist’s perplexity in the 
presence of Herodias. The wo- 
man laughs at his pretensions : 
“Maybe the hot wind of thy 
desert hath taught thee to hate 
—but what knowest thou of 
them that live and die for their 
love’s sake?” It is the saving 
word once more, but coming 
from those polluted lips. “Thou 
also,” he stammers, “speakest 
of love, even thou?” His be- 
wilderment is heightened in Act 
IIL, by the discovery that Jos- 
aphat had left wife and infants 
to starve in order to follow the 
Baptist. ‘“ Do you know,” cries 
John, in a kind of Hamlet 
ecstasy,—“do you know in what 
raiment sin delighteth to clothe 
herself, when she fareth forth 
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among men? Say, in courtier- 
ship—say, in hate—say what 
ye will, I shall laugh at you. 
For mark ye, and hear: Chiefly 
she delighteth to call herself 
love. All that is mean, and 
taketh pride in its meanness, 

. all that they call love. And 
love they term it when the he- 
asses bellow in spring and the 
does call out—yea, if a woman 
gather the stones in the even- 
ing wherewith the people will 
slay her in the morning, to lie 
upon them once more, and the 
woman saith: See, beloved, 
how soft is our bed!—that, too, 
they call love!” But there is 
a transformation-scene in the 
middle of this Act. The doubt- 
ing prophet is rejected as a 
false prophet by the idlers on 
the temple -steps, to whom he 
has again proclaimed the com- 
ing Messiah as “a King of hosts 
in golden mail, his sword 
stretched over his head.” And 
on the top of his rejection there 
arrive the fishermen from Gali- 
lee, with their authentic story 
of Jesus of Nazareth. They 
recall his preaching by the 
banks of the lake, for the 
shadows cast on the water by 
the crowd had disturbed them 
in the pursuit of their craft :— 


‘*Joun. And what is it that he 
teacheth ? 

First GALILEAN. Ay, what he 
teacheth? All kinds of foolishness he 
teacheth. Videlicet, we must love our 
enemies, 

JOHN. Love our enemies ? 

First Gat. And bless them that 
curse us. And we must pray for them 
that persecute us. 

JoHN. Pray for them that persecute 
us? 

Marruias. See, Master, the people 
gather at the Temple. Yet a little 
while, and the Tetrarch will be here— 





with the woman. Wilt thou not mingle 
with them, that they may know their 
leader ? 

Joun. The picture of my King— 
flaming in the light of the Cherubim ; 
where is it? Where is the rainbow of 
seven colours above His head? Seven 
torches were blazing before His throne 
—I see them no more... . 

JOSAPHAT. Master, Master ! 

Joun. What is it? 

Jos. Herod is on his way ! 

Joun. Who is Herod?” 


Josaphat, Matthias, and the 
people renew their supplications 
to the distracted Baptist. If 
he would but lift up the stone, 
Herod would be delivered into 
their hands. So John mounts 
the steps of the Temple, and 
takes the stone from his dis- 
ciple. But in the very act of 
throwing it, his inner hesitancy 
overcomes him. “In His name,” 
he cries, as he poises the missile 
—but the stone falls idly from 
his grasp, and he concludes, al- 
most in his own despite, ‘“ who 
bade me — love —thee!” The 
heroic suspense is ended at last. 
Herod and Herodias march on 
unobstructed to the Temple. 
The Baptist is arrested, and 
Josaphat and the people cry out 
that they have been deserted. 


‘“Thus conscience does make cowards 
of us all, 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 


thought, 

And enterprises of great pitch and 
moment 

With this regard their currents turn 
awry, 


And lose the name of action.” 


It is the second time that the 
drama of “ Johannes” has sug- 
gested an analogy to “ Hamlet,” 
and no higher compliment can be 
extended to the German play- 
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wright. The foregoing scene is 
the climax of the piece. It 
descends from that point, 
through John’s temptation in 
different kind by Herod and 
Salome, to the dance of death 
before the Roman Legate and 
the hosannas on which the 
curtain falls. The windows of 
the banqueting-hall are set open 
to the streets of Jerusalem, and 
the popular acclamation of 
“Him who cometh” is borne 
in to the repentant Tetrarch 
and his insolent guest. 

As with Sudermann, so with 
Gerhart Hauptmann, we have 
to go back to the last play but 
one in order to discover the 
dramatist’s most successful 
work. “Henschel, the Car- 
rier,” the piece which was pro- 
duced last winter, has but little 
interest for foreign readers. It 
is a pastoral of the Silesian 
hills, written in the dialect of 
the district, and the note which 
it strikes, like that of Words- 
worth’s “ Michael,” is one where 
the human properties are sub- 
dued to the influence of the 
scenery. For natives of the 
hills, and for Hauptmann’s inti- 
mate friends, the drama _pos- 
sesses a charm in which the 
wider public cannot share. It 
is biographic in the first in- 
stance, for the tale of a mean 
inn in Silesia is founded on re- 
collections from the poet’s child- 
hood, when his father was land- 
lord of the “ Prussian Crown” 
in Salzbrunn. Secondly, its un- 
broken fidelity to the peasants’ 
vernacular must be reckoned as 
a defect from the ordinary 
critic’s point of view. A surfeit 
of kailyard novels has taught 
the mere Englishman meekness, 
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and the theatre-going public in 
Berlin is learning a similar 
lesson from the dialect poets of 
the Fatherland. But, though 
the present writer has both seen 
and read this play, he cannot 
pretend to a very deep interest in 
Henschel’s matrimonial troubles. 
The piece is redeemed by a 
Fourth Act of superlative 
vigour, but the obbligato suicide 
in the Fifth is wanting in 
dramatic effect, whether it is 
to be taken as the carrier’s 
merciful release from his 
shrewish second wife or as a 
tardy act of reparation to the 
shade of his “late espouséd 
saint.” 

Hauptmann’s admirers are 
still awaiting an adequate suc- 
cessor to the “Sunken Bell.” 
For this poet, who began his 
career aS an uncompromising 
disciple of naturalism, presently 
passed, to the dismay of that 
school, into a vein of mysticism 
and romance. I am anxious to 
avoid the clouds of dust which 
the fight of the realists versus 
idealists has raised about Haupt- 
mann’s name. But, with the 
best intentions in the world, it 
is difficult to evade a reference 
to the critics’ war, which broke 
out when “Hannele’s Ascen- 
sion” was produced at the 
Royal Theatre in Berlin, in 
November 1893. It is a dream- 
poem, as the second title calls 
it, and it obviously came to the 
playwright through the ivory 
gate. Hannele is the mother- 
less step-child of a village 
mason, who, at fourteen years 
of age, tries to drown herself in 
the pond on account of her step- 
father’s ill-treatment. Round 
the bed to which she is carried 











in an unconscious condition 
there float the figures of her 
delirium in a kind of celestial 
vision. Dying, she sees herself 
dead. Her mother appears, and 
the Heavenly Bridegroom —a 
vague amalgam of Jesus and 
the schoolmaster—and dim, 
symbolic flowers are borne to 
her from far Elysian fields. 
The tendency of the whole thing 
is so poetic, despite its plain 
sentimentality, that it is not 
easy to understand why the cry 
of blasphemy was raised. It 
was sufficiently loud, however, 
to reach the ears of the throne, 
and Dr Frémmel, the late Court- 
chaplain, was sent post-haste to 
the theatre to report on the 
meretricious play. It is grati- 
fying to relate that the divine’s 
report was favourable. Less 
perplexing, perhaps, is the duel 
of the critics, of which mention 
has already been made. The 
naturalists claimed Hannele for 
their own, by virtue of the social 
iniquities of her stepfather, who 
drove her to attempted suicide. 
The idealists quoted her As- 
cension as proof of Haupt- 
mann’s return from the atheism 
of the school of revolt to the 
orthodox views of the Church. 
Even hygienic objections were 
pressed into the service of the 
combatants, and some people, 
we are told, applied for the 
intervention of the police, on 
the ground that the deathbed 
scene was too realistic for the 
stage. If Teutonic criticism 
were but a trifle less earnest, 
this last argument might be 
ascribed to an ingenious ques- 
tion-begging realist. 

The almost ludicrous dispute 
which raged over Hannele’s 
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corpse was renewed with varia- 
tions three years later when the 
“Sunken Bell” first appeared, 
It would be a pity to mar the 
crystal simplicity of this really 
beautiful poem by reviving the 
details of that controversy. 
The bibliography of the play 
would fill a fair-sized book- 
shelf. In seven months it 
passed through twenty - eight 
editions. Pamphlet after pam- 
phlet was written, discussing 
the “true inwardness” of its 
meaning, and aged scholars 
trod on one another’s beards in 
their eagerness to prove every 
one wrong. But it is, after all, 
so simple a matter, the world- 
old allegory embodied in the 
“Sunken Bell,” that one won- 
ders a little at the babel of 
readings which it provoked. 
It is, in all literalness, as old 
as the hills themselves, which 
guard the secret of their peace. 

The hero of the play is Hein- 
rich, the master bell - founder. 
He was kissed by Rautendelein, 
the elfin maiden of the hills, 
and conceived at her touch a 
vision of the perfect bell, the 
Platonic (déa of musical peals, 
so that for its sake and hers 
he left his Magda in the valley, 
and followed Rautendelein to 
a mountain fastness, where she 
bent the forces of nature to his 
will. This was his experience 
when the elders came up and 
rebuked him for living in 
adultery. “If your bell is so 
perfect,” said the Church, “and 
demands such tremendous sacri- 
fices, who is going to pay you 
for it?” And Heinrich met his 
tormentor with a fine speech of 
passion, a part of which may be 
translated here : 
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‘““Who pays me for my work? O 
priest, good priest, 

Does bliss crave blessing? Shall the 
crown be crowned ? 

For though you call my work, as I 
have called it, 

A chime of bells, yet is it such a chime 

As never belfry tower of minster yet 

Contained, and in the crashing of its 
peal 

Echoes the thunder of the earliest 
spring, 

Which drove across the furrows like a 
flame... . 

It sings a song, forgotten and forlorn, 

Fresh drawn from crystal depths of 
faery streams, 

Telling of homely things, and children’s 
love, 

Known unto all, but never heard before. 

And as it sinks, in sweet, consuming 
strains, 

Like plaintive nightingale or laughing 
doves, 

It breaks the ice in every human heart, 

And hate, and scorn, and rage, and pain, 
and grief, 

Melt into burning, burning, burning 
tears.” 


The glow was still strong 
upon him, when he defended 
Rautendelein from some bolder 
climbers from the valley below, 
who had scaled his fastness and 
thrown stones :— 


‘“Not though an angel, flown direct 
from heaven, 

With lily beckonings and honey words 

Bade me be steadfast in my chosen 
way, 

Should I be swifter to obey, 

Better convinced of my pure work and 
merit, 

Than by these voices that would howl 
me down.” 


And this, we may take it, 
was Heinrich’s experience till 
the end, though, driven by cir- 
cumstances too strong for 


mortal to resist, like the Pro- 
phet in the valley, “he put a 
vail on his face,” and the plains 
dragged him back from the 
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heights. For us, who have 
heard the recital, refined by the 
charm of German poetic diction 
and drenched in the colours of 
old - world German romance, 
there is no need to follow the 
critics into the mazes of their 
discussion. We may take for 
granted the moral philosophers’ 
debate, whether Heinrich was 
nobler on his artist’s tablelands 
or in his descent to the valley. 
Every man must explore his 
Moab or Pisgah for himself: 
there is no common ordnance- 
survey, and valley and hill be- 
come hopelessly mixed when 
pegged out by stay-at-home 
map-makers. Even more read- 
ily may we dismiss the curious 
ingenuity of the biographers, 
who would explain the play by 
the facts of the author’s life, 
and translate into a plea for 
celibacy. Hauptmann’s mes- 
sage is as universal as that of 
“Faust ” itself, and the story of 
Heinrich, Rautendelein, and 
Magda should serve to remind 
us again that the gleam is not 
false, nor the music out of tune, 
though lights still fail and bells 
still sink. 

Gerhart Hauptmann is cred- 
ited with the remark that a 
“Sunken Bell” occurs only 
once in a man’s lifetime, and 
it is true that the two fallow 
years which ensued on the pro- 
duction of that masterpiece 
have been succeeded by a 
change of crops. Yet I know 
no aspect of modern German 
drama which corresponds more 
closely to the nation’s life at 
this hour than his allegory of 
the artist’s trials The new 
empire does not thrill to Wil- 
denbruch’s flatteries of its 
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dynasty, nor can it take en- 
during pleasure in sociological 
treatises cast in dramatic form. 
Persons intimately acquainted 
with Berlin become conscious of 
a sense of suspense. The organ- 
ism which Bismark created still 
wants the breath in its nostrils. 
Wildenbruch’s mistake was to 
seize on the showy aspects of 
Imperialism, which appealed to 
his pictorial sympathies, with- 
out regard to the deeper ele- 
ments in the problem. The 
mistake of the early “revolt- 
ing” playwrights lay in their 
too complete preoccupation 
with the obverse side of an era 
of prosperity and expansion. 
They saw life truly, but they 
did not see it whole, and their 
essays in satire and lamentation 
have no permanent value in 
history. It was at this point 
that the “Sunken Bell” ap- 
peared. It reflected, as in a 
mirror, the struggle between 
the two parties, the beating of 


the wings of freedom against 
the bars of Church and State. 
Its appeal was instantaneous, 
and there was considerable 
force in the contention that it 
stood at the parting of the 
ways, where naturalism and 
idealism joined hands. And if 
a tentative conclusion may be 
drawn from this rapid survey 
of modern German drama, it 
would be that the time is not 
yet ripe for the birth of a 
national literature. Inspiration 
waits on ideals, and the German 
empire of to-day has not yet 
formulated its purpose. The 
Foreign Office tugs one way, 
and Germany is becoming a 
great Power in the Councils of 
the world. But her home pol- 
icy lags behind, and the Lib- 
eral sentiment of the empire 
has no language but acry. In 
a house divided against itself 
the Muse does not seek a rest- 
ing-place. 
LAURIE MAGNUS. 
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AN ANTHROPOMORPHIC CHRISTIAN. 


“ AND a downright unneigh- 
bourly act I calls it, and I don’t 
care what nobody says neither,” 
exclaimed old Tom Campion, 
when he was informed that 
one of his tenants could not be 
called upon to replace a chim- 
ney which had been blown down 
in a recent hurricane, on the 
ground that the damage had 
been caused by the act of God. 
“ Here have I stood fair by Him 
all my life, never missed a Sun- 
day o church, not as I could 
help leastways, paid my fees 
and my tithes regular, and now 
He’ve gone and acted like this 
by me. I shan’t go nigh His 
house, I reckon not for a month, 
seeing as He won’t leave my 
houses alone, and I don’t care 
what no parson says to the 
contrary.” 

And old Tom was as good as 
his word. Indeed, though the 
rector scolded me upstairs and 
downstairs for saying so, I will 
own that I was positively glad 
that, after having been heard 
to make the remarks which 
have been recorded, the old 
man’s seat in church should 
have been vacant for the next 
four Sundays. For Tom Cam- 
pion’s integrity of purpose was 
a sort of byword in our parish. 
It was all very well for that 
licensed backbiter John Ball to 
stigmatise old Tom as “ the very 
obstinatest old devil as ever I 
clapt eyes on.” Different people 
may call the same thing by 
different names, and what John 
meant and what I mean come 
to pretty nearly the same thing 


in the end, and I prefer to call 
it integrity of purpose. 

It was that quality at any 
rate, call it by what name you 
please, that made Tom Campion 
the best-liked and the most 
highly respected man in our 
parish. 

“Glad to see the old gem- 
man’s time up,” remarked the 
parish clerk to the rector when 
Tom made his reappearance in 
church ; “it didn’t seem natural 
like not to see him in his place. 
But Lord bless your heart alive, 
sir, it would have been the 
worst thing for the parish as 
ever was for any one to go and 
think as old Tom Campion could 
ever go back on what he’d once 
said. There'd be no depend- 
ency left whatsoever.” 

Hereupon the rector and the 
clerk, staunch friends as they 
were, fell into a rather warm 
discussion on the matter; and 
it was then, because I showed 
myself to be of the clerk’s way 
of thinking, that the rector fell 
foul of me. 

“You are more than half 
a heathen at heart yourself, 
George,” he said at last. 

“What makes you think 
that, sir?” 

“Why, your making such a 
point of a man’s merit in keep- 
ing a heathenish vow of that 
sort.” 

“Well, you go and talk it 
out with old Tom himself, sir,” 
I replied; “don’t waste your 
wrath upon me: I am very 
poor game.” 

The rector apparently took 
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my suggestion, and three days 
later came and called upon me 
for the express purpose of tell- 
ing me that I was not so very 
far wrong after all. 

“Well, George,” he said, “I 
am not going so far as to say 
that you are right or that I am 
convinced ; but I will allow that 
you have reason, as the French 
say.” 

“You don’t think old Tom 
and myself a pair of heathens, 
then, sir?” 

“We will leave you out of 
the question, George; but I'll 
grant you that, according to his 
lights, Tom Campion is a better 
Christian than many of us are. 
His is Christianity of a rugged 
type, and anthropomorphic to a 
degree ; but I fancy it will pass 
muster when many other claims 
are rejected. ‘Look you here, 
Reverend,’ he said to me, ‘you’ve 
had your say, and I’ve listened 
to you quiet. I won’t say as 
how I agrees with you; but 
then, preaching is your trade, 
and not mine. What I do say, 
and I holds to it, is that it were 
a downright unneighbourly act 
to blow down the chimneys of 
my house; and I done what I 
said I’d do, to show as I don’t 
think it kind of Him. But there 
—that is gone and past, and I 
count we're square ; and just to 
show that I don’t bear no ill- 
will, what I says now is this: 
if anybody blows the chimneys 
of His house down, or seeing 
that He ain’t got no chimneys 
to speak on, if anything goes 
wrong to the roofing, or the 
tiles, or the tower, well, my 
name is Tom Campion, and I'll 
pay for damage.’ And then, 
before I left the house, he put 
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half-a-sovereign into my hand, 
‘What’s that for, Mr Campion?’ 
I said. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I most 
in general puts my half-crown 
into the bag on Sundays; and 
if I did stop at home, same as I 
said I would do, I never counted 
as I were going to make no 
money out of the job, and I 
ain’t a-going to neither.’” 
This anthropomorphic Chris- 
tian, to borrow the rector’s 
phraseology, was a specimen of 
a class practically extinct in 
England, a yeoman - farmer — 
for farmer he preferred to call 
himself —who could trace his 
pedigree back for some twenty 
generations, as lord of the manor 
and a large landed proprietor, 
to all intents and purposes 
hereditary squire of our parish. 
How it came to pass that the 
world, which had educated so 
many families out of all resem- 
blance to their forefathers, had 
apparently overlooked the Cam- 
pions, and left each successive 
generation as illiterate as its 
predecessor, I cannot pretend 
to say. But this much I know 
of my own knowledge, that, 
unsophisticated and rough of 
speech as he was, old Tom had 
more of the instincts of a gentle- 
man than half the men one meets 
in the world, who wear tall hats 
and frock-coats, and are dubbed 
esquires or known bysome higher 
title. If he spoke the Queen’s 
English much after the fashion 
and with the accent of an ordi- 
nary yokel, if his knowledge 
of grammar was faulty and he 
had failed to master the laws 
of euphemism, I can safely say 
that I never heard the old fellow 
use an expression that would 
either raise a blush on a woman’s 
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cheek or shock the ears of the 


most strait-laced Puritan. He 
was a Conservative to the back- 
bone—a Conservative of the 
deepest dye if weaccept Nuttall’s 
definition of the term as “one 
who would conserve old institu- 
tions, and is averse to change.” 
Though he took little or no in- 
terest in contemporary politics, 
and sturdily refused to register 
his vote for our local candi- 
date from the time that the 
party colour in the district was 
changed from blue to pink, he 
showed his conservatism in the 
management of his own estate. 
His ploughs were drawn by 
oxen, his corn-fields reaped with 
the sickle, the grain thrashed 
out with the flail. 

“When you’ve got men and 
beasts a-working, you know 
where you are, Master George,” 
he remarked to me one day as 
I walked round his farm with 
him; “and what’s more, if so 
be as the work ain’t done, you 
knows who to drop on to. 
Now, what manner of good 
would it be to blow up an 
engine, as blows itself up often 
enough just when you don’t 
want it to.” 

On the subject of machinery 
Tom held much the same views 
as those entertained by Tenny- 
son’s Northern Farmer :— 


“But summun ’ull come ater me may- 
hap wi’ ’is kittle o’ steam, 

Huzzin’ an’ maazin’ the blessed fields 
wi’ the divil’s oan team ; 

Sin I mun doy, I mun doy, thaw loife 
they says is sweet ; 

But sin I mun doy, I mun doy ; for I 
couldn’t abear to see it.” 


But Tom Campion found even 
higher authority for his objec- 
tion, For after a careful per- 
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usal of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
in his opinion at all events by 
no means the least edifying part 
of the Prayer-book, he success- — 
fully convinced himself that the 
use of machinery not only came 
under the heading of a work of 
supererogation, but was further- 
more a “fond thing vainly in- 
vented, and grounded upon no 
warranty of Scripture,” and 
even partook of the nature of 
a “blasphemous fable” and 
“dangerous deceit.” 

I am afraid that in Tom’s 
eyes I was accounted as only 
For 
when we were discussing the 
merits of a steam-plough which 
was being largely advertised, 
and he had produced for my 
benefit a Prayer-book with the 
passages I have quoted from 
the Articles underlined with 
red ink, I failed to trace the 
connection with the matter in 
dispute. 

“Why, it’s writ plain as 
plain can be, ain’t it, Master 
George?” 

“Oh yes, it’s plain enough ; 
but there’s nothing about steam- 
ploughs.” 

“Ah well, you bide a bit. 
Ploughs come often enough in 
the Bible, don’t they?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And oxen for ploughing ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But there ain’t not a word 
said about those blessed steam- 
ploughs, is there?” 

“No, but——” 

“There ain’t no but about it ; 
it’s as plain as plain can be. 
There’s the warranty in Scrip- 
ture for the plough, and for the 
oxen ; but they steam-ploughs,” 
here he quoted from the Prayer- 
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book, “is a ‘fond thing vainly 
invented, and grounded upon 
no warranty of Scripture.’ No, 
no, Master George. Ive heard 
tell as you be high learned in 
Latin and Greek and all that 
mullock ; but I reckon as old 
Tom Campion knows his way 
about his Bible and his Prayer- 
book just as well as you and 
both the reverends rolled into 
one.” 

Apart from matters pastoral 
and agricultural, not the York- 
shire farmer who lives his life 
through in his native dale, not 
the ploughman who has plodded 
his weary way homewards along 
the same beaten track from boy- 
hood to old age, troubled himself 
less about the ways of the out- 
side world than my old friend 
Tom. Even the relaxations 
which he allowed himself so far 
formed part of his regular life 
that they must have come to 
him rather in the light of things 
that, having been always done, 
must on that account never be 
left undone, than as real recrea- 
tion. Twice a-week in the hunt- 
ing season he rode, and, so men 
said, rode straighter than most 
of the field to the hounds ; twice 
in the season there was a meet 
at the Park Hall, and Tom 
Campion brought forth of his 
best cheer for all who cared to 
partake of it. It was only by 
an accident that I learned that 
his liberality went even further 
on these occasions. Going down 
to see the meet one morning, I 
was rather amused to find that 
John Ball, though he could only 
hobble a few yards beyond his 
own doorway, was taking quite 
as keen an interest in the pro- 
ceedings as any one of his more 
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active neighbours. I should re- 
mark that, albeit we did not 
take much count of St Lub- 
bock’s Day in our village, the 
days when the hounds met at 
the Park Hall were religiously 
kept as public holidays. 

“Well, there’s a plaguey lot 
on ’em, ain’t there, mister?” 
said John, addressing me ; “ and 
blessed if there ain’t more a-com- 
ing,—I can hear ’em miles off. 
I counts as there’s two things 
as they smart folk gets in our 
parish as they won’t find not in 
one-half of they places as they 
goes to, no, nor a quarter 
either.” 

“ And what are those, John?” 

“Why, a fox in the covert, 
and a bellyful of victual, and I 
reckon as one ain’t much count 
in fox-hunting without t’other. 
There’s two class of folk as goes 
arter the fox, Master George— 
them as likes the riding, and 
them as likes the victuals. I 
wish as one-half on ’em would 
stay at home, drat ’em, or break- 
fast, as they calls it, afore they 
starts.” 

“Why, what earthly differ- 
ence can it make to you?” 

“Difference tome? The dif- 
ference of a week’s eating, of 
course. You ain’t half awake, 
Master George. Perhaps you 
don’t know as the old gemman 
always sends the victuals as is 
over, meat and drink both, down 
our street. I gotten half a 
turkey once, and a bottle of 
wine and all, one day as it were 
raining hard, and now mebbe 
there won't be nothing but a 
loaf or two o’ bread, and perhaps 
a bit of cheese, for old John Ball. 
I wish the rain would come 
down and drownd one-half on 
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‘em, Ido. It’s downright rob- 
bery I calls it.” 

“You ungracious old villain,” 
I exclaimed, “you ought to be 
grateful if you get anything at 
all.” 

“So I are grateful, ain’t I? 
But I'd be a d d sight 
gratefuller for half a turkey 
than a loaf of bread, and so’d 
you'd be if your belly was 
empty, Master George;” and 
with this parting shot the old 
cobbler hobbled back into his 
house and slammed the door 
behind him. 

In addition to following the 
hounds Tom rode or drove to 
our market once a-week to at- 
tend the farmers’ ordinary,— 
“not as I wouldn’t liever eat 
my own dinner at home,” as he 
explained to me, “nor as I 
wants to meet any one in par- 
tic’ lar ; but I counts as when a 
man has made it his business 
to put a dinner on the table 
every Saturday a- purpose for 
us farmers, it’s no more nor a 
neighbourly act to go and eat 
it.” 

“But I suppose you pay for 
it, Mr Campion.” 

“In course we all pays for 
it,’ was the answer; “some 
pays three shillings every time 
they comes, and stays away 
when they’ve a mind to. But 
I can’t abide they messy goings 
on. I pays my cheque for 
eight pound on the fust of Jan- 
uary every year, asl cover 
Christmas turkey and all, and 
then they knows as Tom Cam- 
pion’ll be there to time.” 

Journeys in the way of busi- 
ness to fairs or sales, no matter 
the distance, were always ac- 
complished in an old-fashioned 
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gig drawn by one of the skew- 
bald nags for the breeding of 
which Tom Campion had won 
so great a reputation in our 
country-side. Only once in his 
life, and then with many misgiv- 
ings, did he adventure a jour- 
ney by rail on an _ occasion 
when a heavy fall of snow 
practically made a forty-mile 
drive impossible. I had so 
carefully mapped out his route 
for him, and put everything so 
clearly on paper, that when I 
saw him start for the station 
it seemed impossible for him to 
go wrong. But his own ver- 
sion of the transaction pointed 
to the fact that he was rather 
an embarrassing passenger, 
though I am afraid that to his 
dying day he considered him- 
self an injured individual, and 
even bore a grudge against 
myself as the author of his mis- 
fortunes. Here is his own ac- 
count of his experiences of rail- 
way travelling :— 

“Fust of all I gets to what 
they calls a office. Such a 
thing to call a office I never 
seed in my life,—a great ugly 
boarding with a hole in it and 
a roomful of old women. Well, 
they shoved and I shoved, and 
they called me anyhow. And 
a young chap puts his head 
out of the hole and asks me 
what I wants. Well, I don’t 
want no more shoving, I says ; I 
wants a ticket fust-class, same 
as you told me. Then he wants 
to know where I am a-going to, 
and I was just telling him that 
that were my business and not 
hisn, when I minds to look at 
your paper as you give me, 
Well, I gets my ticket and I 
pays for it, and tells him as he 
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may keep the coppers, which 
you'd have thought he’d have 
bit my nose off. Then I wants 
to go back same way as I came, 
and has to shove through an- 
other pack of old women as 
calls me worse nor the fust lot. 
Then I gets into a train fust- 
class, same as you told me, and 
then some one blows a whistle 
fit to make your ears split. 
Just as I pokes my head out of 
window to see who’s a-whist- 
ling, she goes off with a jerk as 
well anigh knocked my hat off, 
and then I were well anigh 
sick. Well, I weren’t going to 
have that, no, not at no price, 
so fust time as she stops out I 
gets, and then I found as I'd 
come the wrong road, and were 
farther off nor when I started. 
Then a chap wants to know 
who'd put me into the train, 
and I lets on as Tom Campion 
ain’t quite a baby in arms as 
wanted putting. And then they 
says as they wants a shilling 
over that job, and I can go back 
in an hour. Not me, saysI; I'd 
liever by a long way walk than 
goin your jolting trains. Then 
they wants my ticket, and I 
wants my money back, but we 
couldn’t do a deal nohow. I 
says as I knows a chap at 
home, meaning you, as often 
goes in your trains, and it'll 
come in handy for him, and 
they all laughs at me. But 
here’s the ticket ; I brought him 
back right enough: *tweren’t 
likely as I were going to part 
with it, as I paid more’n seven 
bob for ’un. And then I goes 
and hires a chap to drive me 
-home, and I gave him a suvrin 
for going of it.” 

And from that day forward 
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old Tom entertained the most 
lively aversion for everything 
connected with railway travel- 
ling ; and having somewhere at 
the bottom of his heart a liking 
for my unworthy self, and hav- 
ing, moreover, his stable full of 
those skewbald horses, he more 
than once volunteered to drive 
me unconscionable distances, 
partly, as I verily believe, out 
of anxiety for my personal 


safety, and partly from a 
charitable wish to diminish 
the receipts of the railway 
company. 


Nor again, as I had occasion 
to know to my cost, had he 
much confidence in either the 
efficacy or the honesty of our 
telegraphic arrangements—elec- 
tricity, as having “no warranty 
in Scripture,” being also re- 
ferred to the category of “dan- 
gerous deceits.” Early one 
morning I received an urgent 
message from him to the effect 
that he wanted to see me at 
once on an urgent and most 
important business. 

“T never seed the gaffer more 
put about in my life,” explained 
the messenger, an old farm 
hand. “He said if it so be as 
7ow you couldn’t come, I were 
to get one of the reverends; but 
as how and if you was about, 
he’d take it kind if you was to 
come at onst, as he reckoned 
he’d liever have you nor a whole 
biling of parsons.” 

I appreciated the compliment, 
and was ready to go. In his 
latter years Tom had fallen 
into the habit of sending for 
me in this rather peremptory 
manner pretty frequently ; and 
as he showed me a great deal 
of civility in many small ways, 
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I was only too willing to help 
him in his petty difficulties. 
But I was so well accustomed 
to being confronted by a mole- 
hill when the urgency of a 
message rather pointed to the 
existence of a mountain, that I 
did not feel any special anxiety 
on the present occasion. More- 
over, I happened to know that 
the old man was suffering under 
the infliction of the yearly visit 
of his widowed sister, a thorn 
in the flesh permitted to buffet 
him for exactly thirty-one days 
out of the three hundred and 
sixty-five. How Tom stood the 
lady’s presence for so long a 
time was always a mystery to 
myself, and to a good many 
others besides.” 

“Td jolly well gag her or cut 
her dratted tongue out if she 
were mine,” was John Ball’s 
comment on this elderly edition 
of Mrs Joe Gargery. 

“Well, Mr Campion, and 
what’s the matter now?” I 
inquired, after shaking hands 
with Mrs Stern. 

“Matter!” was the reply; 
“well, there’s a whole mullock 
of matter, and all along of your 
railway folk, Master George. 
This is how it were: at the 
back end of last summer I was 
along o’ neighbour Stiles, and 
it were hot, and he gives me a 
glass of right-down good cider, 
and then he lets on as it were 
a more wholesomer drink for 
chaps of our age nor any of 
your beers or wines, and as how 
he'll give me a cask if I has a 
mind to take it, seeing as he 
has a cousin in Devonshire who 
makes it. Well, it had gone 


right clean out of my mind till 
I meets him at market a week 
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or more back, and then he tells 
me as how he’ve ordered it, and 
then this morning I gets this. 
Just you see what you makes 
of it, Master George,” and he 
handed me a letter. 

It turned out to be from a 
station-master some way down 
the line, and ran as follows :— 


“ Srr,—I have to inform you 
that a cask of cider addressed 
to you is now lying in our office 
pending instructions. It was 
consigned to us from the South- 
Western Railway, but we found 
that the cask was leaking so 
badly that it was impossible to 
forward it,” &c., &e. 


“Well, I hardly know what 
to advise, Mr Campion,” and I 
handed him back the letter. 

“T tells him as it ain’t no 
manner of use his fussing and 
worriting himself,” struck in 
Mrs Stern; “it’s a little cross 
as is sent him, and it will all 
come right in the end.” 

“Tt’s a cask of cider as have 
been sent me, and some one else 
is a drinking of it half-way, and 
there'll be precious little of it 
left when it gets this end, if it 
ever do get,’ growled Tom. 

“You don’t know any one, I 
suppose, in those parts, Mr 
Campion, who would go and 
see him about it. Let’s see, 
what’s the place he writes from 
—Bourton?” 

“Bourton? Why, that’s 
where my husband’s brother 
keeps his hotel,” exclaimed Mrs 
Stern. “He had a carriage 
accident many years ago, Mr 
George, and he has kept a 
hotel ever since.” 


“That’s right enough,” 
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chimed in Tom. “Bill Stern 
was pitched out of his cart 
when he were drunk, and he 
keeps the inn there ’cos one of 
his legs is shorter than t’other, 
so as he can get his drink 
without ’aving to go out and 
fetch it.” 

“Tom is always running 
down my _ poor husband’s 
family, Mr George: they were 
gentlefolk as has come down a 
bit in the world. But Tom was 
very glad when I married all 
the same.” 

“Yes, that we all on us 
was,” assented Tom with much 
energy; “and I were main 
sorry when Jack Stern died 
and all. But I count it a 
matter of calling spades spades 
instead o’ shovels. You calls 
it a hotel and I calls it a inn, 
and you says as it were a 
carriage accident, and I says 
as how he were pitched out of 
his cart when he was drunk; 
but I reckon that ain’t much 
good on to my cider.” 

“Why, he’s just the man, 
Mr Campion,” I said; “you 
have only got to telegraph to 
him, and he'll get the cider 
bottled off for you in no 
time.” 

“T ain’t a-never done no 
telegraphing, and I don’t know 
as I am a-going to begin 
neither, Master George. I 
counts as it’s like one of the 
trains as you made me go in: 
I minds as I sees they posts 
alongside of the line, not as 
they didn’t talk of putting up 
a post in one of my fields, but I 
gave a young chap who were 
‘messing about a suvrin to put 
un somewhere else and he did. 
I weren’t a-going to have no 
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messages a-going through my 
field and a-scaring the beasts.” 

Finally, after much _per- 
suasion on my part, and much 
hanging back upon Tom’s, we 
drove off together to the near- 
est telegraph - office, and a 
telegram, almost as lengthy 
and as intelligible as Mr Sam- 
uel Weller’s love-letter, was 
despatched to the innkeeper. 

“ Will you pay for an answer, 
sir?” inquired the clerk. 

“Tl pay when I gets it,” 
was the reply; and then fol- 
lowed an argument, the clerk 
of course insisting upon pre- 
payment, and Tom avowing 
that he would only pay upon 
delivery. Finally, I threw a 
shilling on the counter, and 
succeeded with some difficulty 
in getting Tom out of the 
office. 

“Well, here’s your bob, Master 
George,” he said, tendering the 
coin; “but I counts as we’ve 
done wrong a-paying of it.” 

To most men under similar 
circumstances the laconic an- 
swer “All right,’ which ar- 
rived within the hour, would 
have seemed satisfactory. But 
Tom was very far from being 
contented, arguing that he had 
not got his money’s worth. 

“Where’s the rest, young 
man?” he inquired of the tele- 
graph-clerk. 

“That is all the message, 
sir.” 

“Why, I seen Master George 
give you a shilling with my 
own eyes, and I hear him say 
as he was paying for twenty 
words—where’s the other eigh- 
teen?” 

“There is no longer message 
come, sir. The party might 
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have sent a long message had 
he wished to.” 

“Well, then, you give me my 
money back. I know’d as we'd 
done wrong a-paying of it, 
Master George.” 

Such was the burden of his 
discourse all the way home; 
and when I tried to turn the 
tables on him by reminding 
him of the fact that by his 
own confession he always paid 
for his dinners at the ordinary 
in advance without any guaran- 
tee that a dinner, or at all 
events a good dinner, would 
be provided, he had his answer 
ready— 

“A man of his word is a 
man of his word, and you 
know where you are. House 
ain’t going to run away any- 
ways, and you can take your 
money’s worth out of the fur- 
niture, I reckon. But your 
trains and your telegraphs ain’t 
nowise dependable things: they 
takes you where you doesn’t 
want to go, and makes you pay 
for things as never comes, and 
there’s no holding of ’em any- 
way.” 

It was a common saying in 
our village that a Campion did 
not know what fear was, and 
certainly Tom maintained the 
traditional character of the 
family. There came a day 
when the street in which John 
Ball lived was in a state of 
panic. It might even be said 
that the local traffic was 


thoroughly disorganised, neither 
foot-passenger nor vehicle ven- 
turing to pass down the street. 
Women were shrieking, and men 
were standing in knots at each 
end of the street eagerly discuss- 
ing what was to be done next. 
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“Send for the reverend,” said 
one. 

“ Or the constable,” suggested 
another. 

“T says you'd better go and 
fetch old Tom Campion, and he 
don’t want no fetching neither, 
for here a comes.” 

This from John Ball, who 
generally managed to hit the 
right nail on the head. 

“What’s gone wrong?” in- 
quired Tom, as he joined the 
group; “what’s all they women 
folk a-skirling at?” 

The baker briefly explained 
the situation— 

“Why, there’s Bill Haines 
got on the drink again, and 
he’ve locked himself up in his 
own house with a double-bar- 
relled gun, and swears as he'll 
shoot anything as goes along 
the street. He’ve a-shot a cat 
and a-missed a dog, and putten 
seven pellets in my Jack’s legs 
already, blast him!” 

Bill Haines, I should remark, 
was a great upstanding fellow, 
a bricklayer by profession, who, 
when he kept sober, could earn 
as good wages as any man in 
the parish, but was an awkward 
customer to tackle when he was 
in his cups, which happened 
about once a-month. 

“ Having a day’s shooting, is 
he?” said Tom, unconcernedly. 
“ Well, and he ain’t done much 
harm yet, I reckon; there’s 
plenty more cats in the village, 
and I seed your Jack up my 
apple-tree only last night. But 
Bill’ll have to give me that 
gun,” and paying no regard to 
the remonstrances of the men, 
or the shrill protestations of 
the women, Tom strode down 
the village in the direction of 
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Haines’s house, followed by no 
less a person than John Ball, 
who kept up as best he could. 
It was John who described the 
subsequent proceedings to me— 

“Walked straight up to the 
window, did old gemman, and 
there were Bill pointing the 
gun straight at him all the 
while, and a-vowing as he'd 
shoot. ‘Done enough shooting 
for one day, ain’t you, Bill?’ says 
old gemman, as quiet as I’m 
talking now. ‘Just you hand 
that gun out through win- 
dow, or Ill kick the door in 
and come and take it,’ he says ; 
and Bill he hands it out quiet 
asalamb. ‘Now you go to bed 
and sleep it off, my man,’ says 
old gemman, and with that he 
walks back to where folk was 
standing. ‘ Here’s half-a-suvrin,’ 
he says, ‘for cat, and I reckon as 
it were a good job as it were 
shot; and half-a-suvrin for 
Jack, as they pellets in his leg 
won't agree with tree-climbing,’ 
he says ; ‘and here’s a suvrin for 
you, John Ball, as you're the 
only chap of the lot as has got 
any grit; and now, all you 
other chaps had best hold your 
tongues, and tell the women-folk 
to give over skirling.’” 

Apparently Tom Campion’s 
advice was taken. At any rate 
the matter never came into the 
police-court, and Bill Haines, at 
the rector’s instance, took the 
pledge, and became a reformed 
character. 

Tom Campion was gathered 
to his fathers ten years ago, 
dying of a chill contracted in 


the hunting-field. I do not 
know that I have made him out 
to be a hero; but his memory 
will long be cherished in our 
village as of a man who was 
never known to break his word 
or do an unkindness to his 
neighbour. As I followed him 
to the grave, and the funeral 
procession passed by John Ball’s 
cottage, the old hunchbacked 
cobbler was standing in his door- 
way crying like a child. A few 
weeks later, when I was stand- 
ing by his graveside with the 
two reverends, as Tom had 
always called them, the rector 
and his curate, I gathered for 
the first time in my life how 
highly the former had appraised 
him. 

“We could well have spared 
a better man,” remarked the 
curate. 

“ Ah, you think so,” answered 
the rector drily: then after a 
minute’s pause, turning to me he 
added, “I don’t know whether 
you have the same feeling about 
old Tom Campion as I had, 
George, though you saw a good 
deal more of him than I did. 


You might search the church- 


yard through and not find a 
grave that covers a man to be 
called his equal. Many, I grant 
you, who are lying here had 
more polish, higher aspirations, 
and more abundant opportuni- 
ties; but this man,” and here 
again he addressed the curate, 
“was, according to his lights, 
, ” t + 
TeTpaywvoyv avev Woyou—a Na- 
ture’s gentleman and a Nature’s 
Christian.” 
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KLONDIKE.—CONCLUSION. 


BY ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 


GAME. 


ALASKA is a notable country 
for many kinds of game, but 
during recent years it has 
steadily decreased in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Yukon, owing 
of course to the ravages of 
big-game hunters in the main 
valley. Yet on the tributary 
rivers and mountain -streams 
game is still to be found in 
great abundance. Like all 
countries in high latitudes, the 
fur-bearing animals are a speci- 
ally important feature in the 
fauna of this almost arctic 
region. The brown, black, 
grizzly, and silver-tip bears, 
and the long-haired lynx, are 
very much in evidence in the 
interior. Beavers are mainly 
found on the Hootalinqua, and 
there they are very numerous, 
The beautiful silver- grey fox 
has his home in the mountains, 
and the commoner varieties of 
the fox tribe are abundant near 
the coast. Grey and white 
wolves, musk-rats, wolverines, 
rabbits, marmots, and many 
others, combine to make the list 
of fur-bearing animals very 
complete. 

Caribou and moose -deer are 
plentiful, and their skins are 
much used by the Indians in 
the manufacture of moccasins 
and snow-shoes. The grizzly 


and silver-tip bears are the most 
formidable animals met with, 
but, fortunately, these species are 
The silver-tip, 


not numerous. 





so called from his having a 
white breast, is; a semi-polar 
bear, and shares the ferocity 
of his more northern brothers. 
The brown bear makes his 
way to the mountains in early 
summer and fishes for salmon 
in the creeks, a sport at which 
he is a great adept. At that 
time of the year the Yukon 
Indians are engaged in the same 
occupation, for salmon-drying 
is an important industry with 
them; and if bear and Indian 
meet, the latter generally pre- 
fers to retire hurriedly, as the 
bear is very fierce and his skin 
is of no great value. This bear 
in his travels usually finds the 
best travelling grounds and the 
shallowest fords, and therefore 
his well-trodden paths become 
favourite roads with Yukon 
prospectors. The black bear is 
also good at fishing; but he is 
a permanent resident of the 
wooded and mountainous re- 
gions, and is by no means so 
much dreaded as his brown 
relative. 

The Klondike river and its 
many branches were at first best 
known to.miners as being in- 
fested with bears, and a general 
dislike for their society is said 
to have made prospecting up 
this river unpopular, otherwise 
Bonanza and Eldorado dis- 
coveries might have been made 
many years ago. 

Although few birds are to 
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be seen during the winter, the 
brief summer season brings 
with it a great variety of the 
feathered tribes, which, by their 
brilliant plumage and cheerful 
melodies, serve to make the 
country appear almost like a 
tropical paradise. Ducks, geese, 
and other waterfowl are to be 
found in great numbers on the 
various inland lakes ; and ptar- 
migan or snow-grouse, although 
winter birds, appear in summer 
also in gayer attire. In the 
winter their white plumage is 
scarcely noticeable against the 
snow, and in consequence they 
do not often help to swell the 
larder of the hungry miner. 
The bald and grey eagles are 
quite common near the coast, 
but they are rarely seen in the 
interior. Altogether, during 
the short summer, there are 
many species of birds in the 
Yukon valley that would de- 


HARD 


On Christmas Day we passed 
the Pelly river junction. We 
included Mac, Stewart, and 
myself, with our dog Dave. 
We had left the main party 
three days before, as their pro- 
gress was much too slow to 
suit us, while at the same time 
they had commenced to quarrel 
among themselves, as I had half 
expected they would, 

A large party cannot proceed 
far in a country such as Alaska 
without numerous petty griev- 
ances arising, and when this 
occurs it is always better, not 

‘to say safer, to separate into 
smaller parties. It was rather 
& grim incident that caused us 
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light the heart of an _ orni- 
thologist. In winter almost 
the only birds to be seen are 
the snow-grouse, a crow of a 
peculiar kind, and a much-de- 
spised bird, about the size of 
the ordinary starling, that goes 
under the name of “ camp-rob- 
ber”; and it has the reputation 
of being able to eat anything 
and everything that is con- 
tained in a miner’s outfit. 

Fish, especially salmon, are 
very abundant in the rivers 
and lakes of the interior, and 
in no river to a greater extent 
than the Klondike, the very 
name of which is a mispro- 
nunciation of the Indian words 
“Thron-Diuck,” meaning much 
fish. But both hunting and 
fishing are chiefly relegated to 
the Indians, as the miner gener- 
ally has no time to waste on 
what he would term trivial 
sport. 


TIMES. 


to break partnership, and one 
that I have never cared to say 
much about, but I shall relate 
it here, as it reveals the miseries 
and the half-crazed nature of 
the majority of the travellers 
on this long trail. 

On the third day after leav- 
ing Dawson, when we were 
nearing the Stewart river, I 
and several of the most experi- 
enced miners were leading the 
trail some distance ahead of the 
main party. Mac and Stewart 
were close behind, as they pre- 
ferred to keep a few hundred 
yards between themselves and 
the crowd. We were startled 
by suddenly hearing several 
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revolver shots, followed by a 
medley of curses and yells that 
would have done credit to a 
horde of Indians. When we 
looked back we saw no longer 
the orderly line of prospectors 
that we had led for nearly a 
hundred miles, but a surging 
mass of men crowding fiercely 
together and shouting with de- 
moniacal fury. 

“T’m afraid that means 
trouble, boys,” said a grizzled 
veteran beside me, as we all 
gazed anxiously at the gesticu- 
lating mob behind. “Je—ru- 
salem! look yonder; get your 
guns ready,” he shouted, and 
with one accord we all—about 
a dozen—started at a run for 
the scene of the disturbance. 
“Mac, Stewart,” I roared as we 
passed them, “leave your sleighs 
and come along.” ‘ D— them! 
—Philistines,’ growled Mac. 
“Come on Stewart”; and im- 
mediately after I heard them 
lumbering heavily behind me. 

We arrived in time to pre- 
vent a poor half-starved speci- 
men of humanity from becoming 
a victim to lynch law. He was 
accused of stealing a few pounds 
of flour, and for this he was 
to be hanged ona tree. In vain 
the older miners pleaded for him. 
“We'll have no darned thief in 
this crowd,” was the inflexible 
reply, and the howls of the 
excited mob were redoubled. 
“Now, boys, this has got to 
stop,” said the veteran, who 
was with me. “There will be 
no murder done if we can help 
it. Give the man over to us, 
and we will hand him to Major 
Walsh when we get to Big 
Salmon. If not,” he continued 
suggestively, “thar’s about a 
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score of us here, and we'll have 
a fight for it.” The last argu- 
ment prevailed, and the poor 
hungry thief was taken in 
charge by a dozen of the oldest 
miners. Mac and Stewart were 
much disgusted with the whole 
performance, and no more so 
than I was; and we were not 
sorry when we saw the large 
cavalcade divide and subdivide 
until at last it straggled in 
twos and threes over several 
miles. Then we struck ahead 
ourselves, and continued our 
journey far into the night. 

When a fairly smooth stretch 
of ice appeared, we would start 
off at a run, and keep it up 
until the keen air, penetrating 
to our lungs, compelled us to 
stop. For a considerable time 
we went swinging over the 
trail at five miles an hour. 
The high shelving ice at the 
mouth of the Pelly gave us 
some trouble, but we clambered 
over the icy pyramids and 
again dashed forward at our 
best speed, determined not to 
be beaten by any obstacle. 
Although only six days out, 
we were now about 180 miles 
on our journey, and, I think, 
fully twenty miles ahead of the 
nearest party. 

The temperature at this time 
averaged 40° below zero, and 
our faces were hung with icicles 
from morning till night. Our 
regular evening toilet perform- 
ance consisted in thawing off 
these appendages. 

There had not been a breath 
of wind for the last month, and 
all around hung a death-like 
stillness that was almost un- 
bearable. We never saw a 
bird of any kind except one 
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large crow, that followed us 
daily, circling over our camp at 
night, and breaking the silence 
with its hideous croak. Mac 
several times tried to shoot it, 
but, to his great annoyance, 
it always managed to escape. 
Daylight ceased about two 
o'clock, and we had to proceed 
on our journey by the aid of 
the stars alone: they, however, 
shone so brilliantly that we 
had ample light to distinguish 
the broad trail. 

As we neared Daly river I 
recognised many familiar land- 
marks, although the ground 
was thickly covered with a 
heavy rime. Our progress now 
became much more difficult : 
the ice was in many places 
split asunder, showing the dry 
sandy river-bed, about 15 feet 
below, while the blown ice at 
the mouths of the various 
creeks was covered to over a 
foot in depth with hoar-frost, 
into which the sleighs sank 
over the runners. We floun- 
dered through this part of the 
route as best we could, in some 
places taking over an hour to 
accomplish a mile. 

At this stage we noticed that 
our little store of provisions 
was going down with alarming 


rapidity. “It seems to me,” I 
said to Stewart as he was cook- 
ing damper, “that we are de- 
veloping very healthy appe- 
tites.” ‘There’s nae doot aboot 
that,” replied he, gazing sol- 
emnly at our little store; “an’ 
if we dinna manage to get some 
mair grub, the appetites’ll be 
a’ that'll be left us vera 
sune.” 

Flour, rice, and coffee now 
constituted our food; any lux- 
uries we formerly had had long 
ago disappeared, and now we 
had to be content with the bare 
necessaries, and very small 
allowance at that. I had made 
a big mistake when I set aside 
our month’s provisions for tak- 
ing us out of the country. I 
had calculated the quantity of 
flour used formerly in a month, 
and had taken the same quan- 
tity with us; but I neglected 
to consider that while going to 
Klondike, and also for a time 
when there, we had had vari- 
ous extras which had consider- 
ably lessened our consumption 
of the staff of life, and now we 
had to satisfy our appetites al- 
most entirely with flour, with 
the result that it was quickly 
getting reduced to very small 


bulk indeed. 


BIG SALMON AGAIN. 


Two days later we arrived at 
the Government camp on Big 
Salmon river, and immediately 
erected our tent near by. Major 
Walsh was as hospitable as be- 
fore. “Come and pass the 


‘evening with us, boys,” he 


said; “we haven't got anything 
special in the way of grub, but 





I don’t suppose you'll be very 
particular.” 

We willingly accepted the 
invitation, and that evening, 
while I talked with the Major, 
Stewart and Mac were engaged 
in earnest conversation with 
the cook of the establishment. 
“ By the way,” said the Major, 
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in the course of conversation, 
“T learn from some despatches 
that came up a few days ago 
from Tagish, that a large out- 
fit, under an old prospector 
called Macintosh, is at present 
going over the Divide at Marsh 
Lake to prospect the Hoota- 
linqua.”’ 

“T hope he doesn’t tumble 
against any of my grounds in 
that quarter,” I said, anxiously. 
I had discovered a _ valuable 
lode near the head-waters of 
the Hootalinqua some time pre- 
viously, and as there was no 
Government office within sev- 
eral hundred miles of the loca- 
tion, I had not registered my 
find, never thinking that any 
one would prospect in the same 
direction. “The best thing for 
you to do,” said Major Walsh, 
“is to go down the Hoota- 
linqua instead of proceeding 
by White Horse, peg out your 
grounds afresh, then cross over 
and register at Tagish,” all of 
which sounded easy enough, 
although I feared the perform- 
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ance would be a very different 
matter. 

“That plan would suit all 
right if we weren’t so con- 
foundedly short of grub,” I ex- 
plained; “but, as it happens, 
we have only a fortnight’s pro- 
visions left, and there’s 300 
miles of the worst part of the 
trail ahead.” “That’s all the 
more reason why you should 
go up the Hootalinqua,” replied 
the Major; “it’s a fine game 
country, and you will be able 
to add to your store with your 
rifles. Then, when you get to 
Tagish, Captain Strickland will 
do what he can for you.” 

After much consideration, I 
decided to take the Major’s ad- 
vice, but when I announced the 
change of plan that night to 
my companions, they were very 
far from being pleased. “ Ony- 
hoo,” said Mac, as he hauled a 
small bag from inside his coat, 
“a got twa or three pounds 0’ 
floor when there was naebody 
lookin’: it will help conseed- 
erably. 


ON THE HOOTALINQUA TRAIL. 


“Left wheel!” I shouted, as 
we arrived at the confluence of 
the Hootalinqua on the follow- 
ing day, and in a few minutes 
more I was striking a trail over 
the broad frozen surface of this 
large tributary, followed closely 
by Mac, Stewart, and Dave. 
We had made the journey from 
Big Salmon in five hours, and 
I was determined to proceed 
ten miles up the Hootalinqua 
before pitching camp. As we 
journeyed onwards I observed 
that the vast forests on the 





river-banks were getting larger 
and denser, and that the coun- 
try generally was taking on a 
much more fertile aspect. The 
temperature, which for the last 
few days had been about 40° 
below zero, now relaxed some- 
what, and occasionally a few 
flakes of snow would fall, show- 
ing that we were gradually 
nearing the land influenced by 
the coast breezes. We suc- 
ceeded in making twelve miles 
after reaching the Hootalinqua, 
being a total of about thirty 
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miles for the day’s journey. It 
was, however, a forced march ; 
at different places on the route 
we felt inclined to pitch our 
tent, but, knowing the state of 
our stores, we kept moving 
onward, trying to ignore the 
pangs of hunger. Mac’s con- 
tribution was very acceptable, 
and I did not feel inclined to 
ask for details as to how he got 
the “twa or three pounds 0’ 
floor.” Stewart’s sorrow at 
Mac’s outdoing him in this 
respect was very great. “ A’ll 
wrestle the first Indian a see 
for a’ he’s got,” he said grimly, 
but we had not seen any 
Indians for a considerable time. 
They had gone to their winter 
wigwams in the forests, and I 
feared that Stewart was not 
likely to have his desire grati- 
fied. 

Next day we covered twenty- 
eight miles, and at that rate of 
progress I calculated we would 
arrive at my location in little 
more than another day. 

I should explain here that 
when I prospected the head- 
waters of the Hootalinqua on a 
former expedition, I approached 
by way of Teslin Lake and 
Telegraph Creek: now I was 
travelling the entire length of 
the river to reach its source, 
and as yet I was in unfamiliar 
country. On the third day on 
the Hootalinqua trail our march 
was hindered considerably by 
the snowfall on the ice, the 
depth of which increased until 
it reached several inches. 

It was evident that this was 
going to prove a serious diffi- 
culty, and I was already cal- 
culating on our chances of 
getting over the Divide in 
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safety. The country between 
Lake Marsh and the Hootalin- 
qua is not by any means moun- 
tainous, the gradual rise not 
exceeding 500 feet. This gentle 
acclivity ends in a table-land, 
which slopes on the other side 
down to the Yukon Valley. 
There was no special point at 
which to commence this trail, 
and I had not thought that it 
would prove much of a diffi- 
culty; but in this, as will be 
seen, I was sadly mistaken. 
On the fourth day after leaving 
the Government encampment 
I began to find myself on famil- 
iar ground, and anticipated no 
difficulty in locating my pre- 
vious discoveries. I felt almost 
disappointed to find no marks 
ot human feet on the snow- 
covered trail. I had the idea 
that Macintosh, whom I knew 
by repute to be an enthusiastic 
prospector, would have by this 
time crossed the Divide, and 
had expected to see his “out- 
fit’ on the shores of the Hoota- 
lingua. If this had been the 
case, I could quickly have re- 
pegged my grounds, and then 
without trouble have followed 
his tracks to Marsh Lake. I 
suspected Macintosh’s courage 
had failed him when he most 
needed it. “ Here we are now,” 
I said, as we came to a small 
creek that wound its way 
through a deep gully before 
joining the main water on our 
left, and we changed our course, 
striking upwards towards the 
mountains : a few hundred yards 
in this direction brought us to 
several blazed trees, on the flat 
surface of which were various 
hieroglyphics, and—my own 
name. The direction of the 
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lead, its width and proved 
depth, were all carefully cut in 
deep letters into the boundary 
trees that did duty for the 
regulation pegs. The lode ex- 
tended from the bank of the 
mountain creek to a_ point 
several yards distant; various 
leaders throughout its area 
showed clearly above the snow, 
and accurately indicated the 
direction of the main lead. It 
outcropped completely on the 
bank of the stream, and at 
this point the rich, free, milling 
quartz formation could be dis- 
tinctly defined. I had intended 
to develop this mine at the 
earliest opportunity, but the 
Klondike boom had caused me 
to neglect it for one season at 
least: now, as I looked upon it 
again, I could not but contrast 
its aspect with that of the bar- 
ren schist formations in the 
Klondike region. “We'll get 
the tent fixed first, boys,” I 
said, “and then we'll set to 
work and make new bound- 
aries;” so we selected a suit- 
able spot among the timber for 
our tent and speedily got it 
erected, and in a few minutes 
more Mac and Stewart were 
busily engaged with their axes 
in squaring several trees that 
marked in a direct line the run 
of the lode. Not content with 
this alone, I asked Stewart to 
cut the date into one of the 
most prominent trees, and then 
I felt more satisfied. “A think 
it'll dae noo,” said Mac, laying 
down his axe and looking round 
with complacency. “I think it 
will,” I replied. 

We dined early that day, 
and having still some daylight 
at our disposal, we went out in 
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search of game. We beat the 
forest, however, for an hour 
without success, but at the end 
of that time we had the doubt- 
ful luck of coming on a hungry 
lynx, evidently on the look-out 
for his supper. I was inclined 
to let it skulk off into the 
brushwood, but Dave, who was 
as hungry as the lynx, did not 
seem inclined to lose a chance 
of a good supper, and before we 
could interfere he and the lynx 
flew at each other, and in an 
instant were engaged in mortal 
combat. We were powerless to 
help our dog, as the two 
animals rolled over and over on 
the moss, presenting to our 
rifles a dual and ever-revolving 
target. The cruel claws of the 
cat-like creature tore great 
gashes in the body of the dog, 
but Dave cared not; he had a 
tenacious grip of the lynx’s 
throat, and only muffled growls 


betrayed his pain. I fired 
several times, but, in my 
anxiety to spare Dave, the 


shots went wide, until at length, 
a good opportunity presenting 
itself, I sent a bullet through 
the lynx’s neck and closed the 
fray. Dave had well earned 
his supper, and did not seem at 
all concerned about his wounds, 
which I bandaged temporarily 
till we should reach the tent. 
We continued our explorations 
in the forest till it was quite 
dark, but found nothing for our 
larder. Still it was some satis- 
faction to see Dave’s tail wag- 
ging in jubilant anticipation of 
his supper. The lynx weighed 
about 40 lb., and Stewart took 
the trouble to dress the skin 
that it might be preserved as 
one more Alaskan souvenir. 
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Not being so tired that evening, 
I sketched out the location of 
the reef in my note-book, while 
my companions busied them- 
selves in repairing our tattered 
wardrobe. 

Very little is known of this 
locality, and perhaps a few 
words here relative to it may 
not be out of place. Around 
Teslin Lake, and for many miles 
down the Hootalinqua Valley, 
the country is rich in gold-bear- 
ing formations, and much allu- 
vial gold is contained on the 
bars of the main river, which 
undoubtedly points to the exist- 
ence of great mineral wealth in 
the smaller creeks. The district 
lies much lower than the Yukon 
Valley, and that circumstance, 
together with the fact that it is 
well enclosed by the several 
ranges of mountains, causes it 
to have a much milder climate 
than is generally experienced 
in the same latitude. Vegeta- 
tion is also richer, and animal 
life more abundant than in the 
region of the Yukon. The 
“country ” rock, like that far- 
ther north, is a slate and mica- 
schist formation, which is well 
exposed in the deep gorges that 
are common to all the streams, 
there being also evidence of the 
existence of coal in large quan- 
tities. The vast forests are alive 
with furry animals, which alone 
should make the country pop- 
ular with hunters of big game. 
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The lynx grows to a huge size, 
and has fur full 3 inches long ; 
and the long-haired grizzly 
bear is frequently met with. 
Travellers on the Hootalinqua 
should always be able to “shoot 
straight,” and at fairly long 
range, as the silver-tip bear 
haunts this valley, and imme- 
diately he scents unpleasant 
company he invariably insists 
on making their acquaintance. 

Until last year the Indians 
were almost the only frequent- 
ers of the valley, and they 
engage during the open season 
in hunting the moose-deer and 
catching beavers, as well as in 
their favourite occupation of 
salmon - fishing. The Hudson 
Bay Company had at one time 
an outpost in the neighbour- 
hood, but it has long been 
deserted. Gold is the precious 
product with which we associate 
North-West Canada, but there 
is reason to believe that in the 
near future this special district 
will be found to hold still an- 
other source of mineral wealth. 
The strata comprising the beds 
of the creeks and various pecul- 
iar formations throughout the 
surrounding country are indica- 
tive of the presence of garnets 
and other precious stones. In 
consequence of these indications 
we named the creek bordering 
on the quartz reef “Garnet 
Gully,” and I believe it will one 
day justify its name. 


THE DANGERS OF THE “DIVIDE.” 


We made a fair collection of 
geological specimens in the 
course of the next forenoon, 
and packed them carefully on 
one of the sleighs beside our 


gold-bags, and then with great 
reluctance resumed our journey, 
meaning to get a fair start over 
the “ Divide” before dark. We 
soon got on to the Hootalinqua 
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trail, and quickly followed our 
old tracks back for a consider- 
able distance before a suitable 
opportunity offered for begin- 
ning our westward route; and 
then we resolutely changed our 
course and struck a trail over 
the gently sloping hills of the 
Hootalinqua Divide. Before 
we had travelled a mile in our 
new direction I realised that 
we were going to have a tough 
time. The snow was becoming 
deeper and deeper as we as- 
cended, and we floundered up 
to the knees at every step, un- 
til at length it got so bad that 
we made little or no progress. 
We struggled on until dark, 
however, and then dug a hole 
in the snow and lay down in 
our blankets. There was no 
timber in the vicinity, so we 
could have no fire; and while 
we shivered in our snow shelter 
we speculated as to whether we 
should die of cold or starvation. 
During the night the snow fell 
heavily, and as we had no pro- 
tection against it, I got up and 
drew the folded tent over the 
mouth of our cavern; then we 
lay awake and listened to the 
pattering of the frozen flakes 
on our canvas roof. Strangely 
enough, I at last managed to 
fall asleep, and so for a time 
became oblivious to the many 
dangers surrounding us. I was 
awakened by the sound of 
Mac’s voice. He was talking 
excitedly to Stewart, who 
evidently refused to awake. 
“What’s the matter?” I asked, 
but before I could get an an- 
swer I discovered the cause of 
the disturbance. I had lifted 


my head slightly while speak- 
ing, and had come in contact 
the 


with bulging canvas, 
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weighted down by snow un- 
til it was only a few inches 
from our faces. ‘ We'll need to 
get oot, or we'll be smothered,” 
said Mac, shaking Stewart vig- 
orously. The shaking not only 
aroused Stewart, but sent a 
shower of snow down from 
above. “Easy, Mac,” I roared, 
as I felt the canvas beginning 
{o press against my face. 
“What's wrang?” sleepily in- 
quired Stewart, trying to sit 
up; but he very quickly found 
what was wrong, for immedi- 
ately his head touched the can- 
vas, the walls of our “snow 
dug -out” collapsed and we 
were instantly buried under a 
mass of snow, as the canvas 
with all its load came down on 
the top of us. 

I felt almost suffocated, and 
made frantic efforts to throw off 
the heavy weight, but all to no 
purpose. In the meantime Mac 
had managed to struggle to his 
knees, and making a strenuous 
effort, he raised the weighted 
canvas on his shoulders and 
stood upright. In a few seconds 
more we had all scrambled out, 
and although it was too dark to 
see anything, I could hear Dave 
howling dismally at being so 
unceremoniously disturbed in 
his slumbers. The snow con- 
tinued to fall in heavy blinding 
showers, and not a star could 
be seen in the sky. I struck a 
match, and by its fitful glim- 
mer I could see an edge of our 
tent appearing above the snow 
where we had slept, but our 
sleighs were out of sight. 
“This is the devil’s own coun- 
try,” solemnly spoke Mac, as 
he and Stewart stumbled for- 
ward to fish for the buried 
sleighs, which contained all our 
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treasures. I noticed with much 
alarm that the snow, which had 
already reached a depth of 4 
feet, was rapidly getting deeper. 
How we were going to get 
along under such difficulties I 
could not imagine. Mac and 
Stewart quickly found and 
dragged out the sleighs from 
the snow, while I tried to light 
a piece of candle that I carried 
in my pocket in case of emer- 
gency. 

“Get me my snow - shoes, 
Stewart,” I said, and he un- 
fastened my long Indian run- 
ners from one of the sleighs 
and slid them over in my direc- 
tion. I slipped my moccasined 
feet into the leathern thongs 
and shuffled over to Mac and 
Stewart with the lighted 
candie, which I stuck on one of 
the sleighs. “I don’t know how 
we are to get out of this, boys,” 
I said, “but we'll need to do 
our best: we've got thirty-five 
miles to travel before we reach 
Marsh Lake, and I think we 
had better get ahead now.” 
“Tsn’t it no’ owre dark?” 
asked Mac, in hopeless tones. 
“What difference does that 
mak’?” said Stewart in an- 
swer. ‘“ We never see the sun 
at any time, an’ daylicht wadna 
help us to gang straicht with- 
out the compass.” “That's 
quite right, Stewart,” I said: 
“daylight on this part of the 
trail won’t help us much.” I 
harnessed Dave into his sleigh, 
as I could move about on my 
snow - shoes with freedom, 
whereas Mac and Stewart had 
to walk on hands and knees, so 
as to divide their weight over 
the soft snow, and keep them 
from sinking. ‘ Now, boys,” I 
said, when all was ready, “fol- 
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low me; I'll pack the trail as 
hard as I can with my snow- 
shoes, and if you keep on my 
tracks you won't go down.” 
Slowly I moved forward, fol- 
lowed by Mac, Stewart and 
Dave stepping gingerly behind. 
It was necessary to place Dave 
last, as he broke the trail a 
good deal, and I could hear 
him whining feebly as now 
and then he sank in the pow- 
dery snow. I led onwards 
steadily, making a course for 
the end of Marsh Lake. My 
snow-shoes slid along very 
easily, sometimes too easily for 
those coming behind on their 
moccasins, and I had continu- 
ally to be slowing my progress 
so as not to get too far ahead. 
We were now travelling across 
a fairly flat surface, and I had 
several times to consult my 
compass and correct our course, 
as we persisted in bearing away 
in a northerly direction. 

The snowstorm increased in 
severity as we proceeded, but, 
despite its fury, we kept the 
same monotonous pace, bowing 
our heads to the blast. The 
darkness enveloped us com- 
pletely, and I could not distin- 
guish objects beyond a yard or 
so in front. As morning ap- 
proached the storm abated 
somewhat, and when the grey 
dull light succeeded to murky 
darkness we could see a strag- 
gling forest some distance 
ahead. We quickened our pace, 
and soon lessened the space 
between us and it. I was glad 
to see timber of any description, 
as we could make a fire and 
cook our frugal fare before pro- 
ceeding farther; but at the 
same time I hoped that the 
trees were not densely packed, 
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as they would then greatly in- 
terfere with our progress, and 
make steering all the more diffi- 
cult. When we arrived at the 
edge of the forest I was relieved 
to see that the trees were very 
tall, and nearly all branchless. 
We thankfully drew up our 
sleighs, and started to build a 
fire at once. The snow was not 
so deep under the shelter of the 
timber, and we were not long 
in securing wood sufficient for 
all requirements. I sat down 
on the snow and carefully 
studied the Government chart, 
which had been so useful to us. 
I found we had yet full twenty 
miles to go before getting on 
to the Yukon river, but I also 
noticed that the lie of the land 
was downward all the way. 
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We had got over the worst 
part of the “ Divide,” having 
escaped dangers almost mir- 
aculously ; but our efforts were 
beginning to tell upon us, and 
our faces were taking on a 
half-starved appearance. Mac’s 
huge body was daily growing 
less, and his broad shoulders 
were becoming bent through 
over - exertion ; while Stewart 
had become so thin and starved- 
looking that his own mother 
would not have recognised him. 
Still we had succeeded in all 
our plans, and had every reason 
to be pleased with ourselves, so 
we joked merrily over our coffee 
and damper, and tried to forget 
for the time that we were in a 
country full of hardships and 
dangers. 


IN THE GRIP OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


We accomplished the remain- 
ing twenty miles of the dividing 
trail on the same day, and late 
in the evening we pitched our 
tent on the shores of Marsh 
Lake, almost on the same spot 
as we had camped upon so 
many months before. I could 
see no signs of Macintosh’s 
party, but it was certain that 
he had not been able to cross 
the “Divide.” I found, later, 
that after making some efforts 
to do so, he had sold his stores 
to the Government at Tagish 
and returned home in disgust. 
I was very much disappointed 
at not meeting him, as no doubt 
he would have given us a few 
days’ provisions to help us out 
of the country: as a matter of 
fact, I had almost calculated 
on our meeting. As it was, we 
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found ourselves camped on the 
shores of Marsh Lake, almost 
100 miles from the coast, with 
barely three days’ provisions. 
There’s only one way to do 
it, boys,” I said, “and that’s 
to keep travelling night and 
day until we reach Dyea, and 
I hope we don’t play out before 
then.” We left our tent at 
this camp, and so lightened one 
sleigh of almost half its load. 
“We won't have much time 
to rest, anyhow,” I explained; 
“and, when we do lie down, a 
hole in the snow will suit us well 
enough, as it has done before.” 
The snow on the lake was over 
three feet deep, but its frost- 
crusted surface, packed into a 
hard mass under my snow-shoes, 
presented a very good trail to 
those behind. We found it 
F 
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necessary to augment Dave's 
wardrobe by putting pads on 
his paws, which served the pur- 
pose of snow-shoes, and enabled 
him to pull his sleigh with 
greater ease than formerly. 
About midday the snow again 
began to fall, and the wind 
blew in great gusts, dashing 
the frozen powder against our 
faces with great violence. Late 
in the afternoon, when all was 
dark, we arrived at the Indian 
village on Tagish river. The 
wind had fallen, and the atmo- 
sphere had cleared considerably. 
“ Hold on, boys,” I said, at this 
point; “I wonder if we could 
barter with those Indians for 
something to eat.” We con- 
sidered a few minutes, and then 
approached the largest house 
and kicked energetically at the 
door: there was no response. 
We visited several smaller 
houses with a like result, and 
I came to the conclusion that 
the Indians had gone on a 
hunting expedition. We turned 
sadly away, and silently con- 
tinued our journey. Before we 
had proceeded 100 yards a 
thought seemed to strike us 
all at the same time, and with 
one accord we stopped and 
looked back in the direction of 
the village. “Do you know 
what I’m_ thinking about, 
Stewart?” Isaid. “Fine that,” 
he replied, “an’ a dinna think 
that we've ony richt to starve 
when there’s likely ony amount 
o deer an’ dried salmon inside 
thae hooses.” “What do you 
say, Mac?” I asked. “ A’m 0’ 
the same opeenion as Stewart,” 
answered that individual, with 
aresigned sigh. ‘“ Well, if that’s 
settled, we'd better get ahead 
some distance with our sleighs 
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and then come back,” I said, 
“because if these Indians re- 
turn while we are in possession, 
we'll have to clear out in a 
hurry.” This uncomfortable sug- 
gestion was fully appreciated, 
so we moved on until we neared 
the Tagish custom-house, and 
then, leaving Mac and the dog 
in charge of the sleighs, with 
strict injunctions to move rapid- 
ly forward if he heard a gun- 
shot, Stewart and myself re- 
traced our steps, and in a few 
minutes were back at the Indian 
encampment. The first house 
we came to was considerably 
smaller than the rest, and its 
entrance was barricaded by 
several roughly hewn planks. 
Without wasting any time, 
Stewart, using all his strength, 
burst open the door and entered, 
while I waited at the door with 
cocked revolver in readiness for 
a surprise. I heard Stewart 
chuckling hugely inside, and 
forgetting our dangerous posi- 
tion, I struck a match and 
looked in. I saw several finely 
carved and beaded boxes built 
in tiers, but there was nothing 
else. “I’m afraid there’s noth- 
ing for us here,” I said, as I 
surveyed the strange arrange- 
ment anxiously. 

Stewart said nothing, but 
took down several boxes from 
their shelves and opened them. 
Nothing seemed to be enclosed 
but a blanket strongly scented 
with a favourite Indian aro- 
matic. I could not understand 
why the blankets should be so 
treasured, and for the moment 
I forgot our object in entering 
the hut, and felt curious to know 
if the blankets contained any- 
thing specially interesting ; so 
I unrolled one, and by the light 
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of a piece of candle I had in my 
pocket I carefully examined the 
contents. Nothing was to be 
seen but a few pieces of broken 
bones. I did not understand at 
once what this meant, but it 
suddenly dawned on me that 
we were in one of these peculiar 
tombs that the Indians of the 
north build as a last resting- 
place for their dead chiefs. 
Stewart was rather shocked 
when I whispered this to him, 
and would have made off on 
the instant, but I insisted on 
replacing everything as we had 
found it. I had a great respect 
for the manner in which the 
Alaskan Indians treasure their 
dead, and was very sorry to 
have committed so great a sacri- 
lege; but the circumstances of 
our position were too severe to 
allow of our having a very keen 
remorse at the time, and I fear 
we were more disappointed than 
ashamed. The danger of star- 
vation was for the moment the 
strongest incentive to action, 
and instead of giving up our 
quest, as perhaps we ought to 
have done, we approached the 
largest house in the village and 
tried to force the heavily-logged 
door inwards. “A doot a canna 
manage this ane,” said Stewart, 
as he attacked the resisting 
structure again and again with- 
out success, “Try the window,” 
I advised, as I lit a match to 
examine the barrier that so 
successfully resisted our efforts. 
My attention was at once drawn 
to a name carved in the centre 
of the door. It read, “King 
George IL, Chief of Tagish In- 
dians.” “That’s not so bad,” I 
muttered ; but as I turned away 
I noticed some scrawling letters 
below, drawn with charcoal. 
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“Stewart,” I whispered, “have 
a look at this,” and I pointed 
to the writing. “King George 
II. gone hunt caribou, come 
back night.” “That looks 
lively,” I said; “doesn’t it?” 
Stewart groaned, and then 
fiercely attacked the barricaded 
window, and in a short time 
disappeared inside. I stood 
motionless for a few moments 
and listened intently for any 
sounds of the returning tribe, 
but all was still. A few seconds 
more and Stewart stuck his 
head out of the window. “I’ve 
got half a caribou here,” he 
whispered. “Thank goodness, 
dump it out;” and in a very 
short space of time he stood be- 
side me, having on his shoulders 
the hind quarters of what must 
have been a magnificent cari- 
bou. We silently congratu- 
lated ourselves on our good for- 
tune, and were preparing to de- 
part when we heard the sound 
of snow-shoes coming from the 
brushwood behind. I hastily 
extinguished the candle, which 
I still held, and, with Stewart 
following, rapidly made for 
Tagish river. ‘“ Let us listen a 
moment,” I said as we got clear 
of the village. We stopped. 
Nothing was heard for an in- 
stant, but then a series of hid- 
eous yells echoed through the 
darkness. “ Now we're in for 
it,” grunted Stewart, and then 
I heard the sound of many_ 
snow -shoes all around. Con- 
science makes cowards of us 
all: we started off at a run, 
but the swishing sound of the 
snow - shoes followed quickly 
after us. The Indians had evi- 
dently guessed that we were 
straight ahead, and meant to 
overtake us. 
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“Can you get along a little 
faster?” I panted, as we sped 
through the darkness. “No; 
unless a drap this chunk 0’ 
caribou, an’ that a’ll no dae 
for a’ the Indians in the dis- 
trict,” was the response from 
Stewart, who was labouring 
much with his load. Gradu- 
ally, however, the Indian yells 
became fainter in the distance, 
and we slackened speed to allow 
of a breathing-space; but the 
yelling horde, quickly coming 
up behind, soon compelled us 
to use all our energies if we 
hoped to escape their close 
acquaintance. I could not 
warn Mac as I had _ prom- 
ised, as a revolver-shot would 
not only have given the In- 
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dians our whereabouts, but 
would also alarm the police 





station —a contingency to be 
avoided under the _ circum- 
stances. By the time we had 


arrived at the point where 
Mac was waiting with the 
sleighs we had completely out- 
distanced our pursuers, but we 
could hear them plainly enough. 
Mac needed no explanation of 
our great haste: the sight of 
the venison was enough for 
him, so he prudently asked 
no questions, and without los- 
ing a moment we fell into line 
with our sleighs and continued 
our hurried march past the log 
cabins of the Canadian custom 
station, and into the dismal 
snowy plains of Tagish Lake. 


A DESPERATE FIGHT. 


A terrible blizzard was blow- 
ing as we passed over Lake 
Linderman and __laboriously 
hauled our sleighs up the steep 
incline that led towards the 
Chilcoot. We had encountered 
many dangers and_ suffered 
much privation during the past 
few days ; but now we were only 
a few miles distant from the 
summit, and the knowledge 
gave us courage. “We must 
get over to Sheep Camp to- 
day,” I said, as we passed the 
timber -limit; “if not, we'll 
have to freeze as well as starve 
to-night.” Our stores on this 
day totalled to barely a pound 
of coffee, we having used the 
last of our flour for breakfast. 
As we entered upon Long Lake 
the fury of the blizzard in- 
creased till the blinding snow 
became so thick and impene- 
trable as to cause utter dark- 





ness. The snow, as we reached 
the higher altitudes, was very 
deep, and so soft that even my 
snow -shoes would barely sus- 
tain my weight, and Mac and 
Stewart, stumbling blindly be- 
hind in my tracks, occasionally 
sank to the necks in the chilly 
wreaths. I fervently prayed 
for light as we staggered on, 
but the darkness, if it were 
possible, seemed to increase, 
and the blizzard howled with 
redoubled force. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the awful 
nature of our struggles at this 
time: with death in its worst 
forms surrounding us, we strove 
with superhuman effort to reach 
the pass, but all without avail. 
We were now somewhere near 
that region of glaciers and ice- 
caves that had been so de- 
risively named “Happy” Camp; 
but we were all exhausted, and 
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I saw that we could go no 
farther. “Only a little longer, 
boys,” I continued saying ; 
“hold out just a little longer, 
and we'll get under the lee of 
Happy Glacier.” Nobly they 
responded, and wormed them- 
selves along on hands and 
knees, as they dared not ven- 
ture to stand upright lest they 
might sink in the snowy depths 
altogether. ‘“ Keep it up, boys,” 
I shouted again, and as I spoke 
the icy caverns formed by the 
overhanging glaciers appeared 
out of the darkness close to my 
face. 

Thankfully we stumbled into 
the welcome shelter, totally 
overcome with our exertions. 
At an altitude of 3500 feet in 
that northerly latitude the in- 
tensity of the cold may be 
imagined ; but we could have 
no fire, so we lay down in our 
blankets—not to sleep, but in 
vain endeavour to get some 
warmth into our frozen bodies. 

I had almost fallen into a 
lethargic slumber, when I was 
aroused by Dave howling pite- 
ously by my side. I stretched 
out my hand and caressed his 
great shaggy head; then re- 
membering that he was still 
harnessed to the sleigh, I me- 
chanically drew my sheath-knife 
to cut the traces. As I did so 
a new hope sprang up within 
me—I had not thought of the 
sleighs: they would burn and 
keep us from freezing, if not 
from starving. Certainly we 
had need of them yet, but their 
use as firewood was now by far 
the most important. I got up 
and quickly aroused Mac and 
Stewart. “We'll burn the 
sleighs, boys,” I shouted. They 
got up with alacrity—like me, 
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they had not thought of that ; 
but now they lost no time in 
putting the idea into effect, and 
in a few moments our sleighs, 
that had travelled over 1000 
miles of snow and ice, were 
broken into small pieces. 

A fire soon illumined our 
shelter, fed sparingly by Mac, 
who meant to make it last as 
long as possible. The blue ice 
above and behind us glittered 
and shone in resplendent hues, 
and gave our abode almost a 
cheerful appearance ; but out- 
side the blizzard raged in wild 
fury, and as we listened to the 
shrieking wind we shuddered 
and drew closer to our only 
comfort—the small fire. Stew- 
art now bethought himself of 
our small quantity of coffee. 
“Tt’s better than naething,” he 
said, as he proceeded to boil a 
chunk of ice; and when the 
hot fluid was made ready we 
partook of it thankfully, then 
drearily sat around the fire 
waiting for the morn. 

The night wore on, and as 
the storm showed no signs of 
abating, I feared greatly that 
we were after all to be victims 
of its fury; for we had decided 
to risk our fate with the ele- © 
ments rather than starve in- 
active. At six o'clock in the 
morning the last piece of wood 
was burned, and we shivered in 
darkness for two hours more, 
but still there were no signs 
of approaching dawn. “Now, 
boys,” I said, “we'll have to 
prepare to face the storm: the 
summit is only three miles off, 
and there’s a chance that we 
may get over all right; if not, 
we'll fare no worse than if 
we had remained here.” We 
rolled our precious goods into 
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blankets, and tied them up 
ready for strapping to our 
backs, as we had no longer 
the sleighs to rely upon. 

When all was ready I ven- 
tured out to test the trail with 
my snow-shoes, but immediately 
I faced the blizzard I was chilled 
to the bone by the blast, and 
had to stagger back to our re- 
treat. “It’s no use, boys,” I 
said; “we're far too weak to 
face that storm.” “There's 
some coffee yet,” said Mac, 
sadly, “but there’s nae fire- 
wood.” “My boots might 
burn,” I replied, hauling a pair 
of long gum boots from my 
pack. “ But you'll need them 
when we get over,” interposed 
Stewart. “Ah, well, I won’t 
worry about that,” I said; and 
so the boots were carefully cut 
into small pieces and a match 
applied. They burned up quickly 
—all too quickly for our com- 
fort, as they barely thawed the 
ice. “ We'll manage somehow,” 
I said desperately, and I took a 
fur jacket from my pack and 
threw it on the dying embers. 
This was not sufficient: I kept 
up the blaze with furs, clothing 
—everything that would burn ; 
and when at last the water 
boiled, my pack consisted of 
only two articles—the gold-bag 
and the sack containing the 
geological specimens. Every- 
thing inflammable had gone— 
in smoke—but the coffee was 
value for all. 

Fortified by the hot fluid, 
and hampered by little or no 
weight, we made our way out 
into the blizzard, and, with our 
faces towards the Chilcoot, we 
struggled through the darkness, 
contesting every step with the 
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raging elements. Slowly, yet 
stubbornly, we progressed—one 
moment traversing a perilous 
drift hundreds of feet deep, and 
immediately after scaling the 
blast-blown slippery surface of 


some large glacier. Step by 
step we advanced. At ten 
o'clock the dim light of 


day was beginning to appear 
through the driving snow, but 
we had not yet accomplished 
a mile of our journey. 

I made a trail, guided only 
by the sides of the gully 
which lead to Crater Lake, 
and against which we struck 
repeatedly. At length this gul- 
ly terminated, and we forced 
our way across a flat snowy 
plain, which I guessed must 
be Crater Lake. Five hours 
of weary monotonous struggle 
brought us to a halt at the 
foot of the steep ascent that 
culminated in the “summit” 
of the Chilcoot Pass. At this 
point we were sheltered from 
the wind, but the snow fell 
thicker and faster, and totally 
obscured our vision, causing us 
to struggle erratically upwards 
to where the wind shrieked and 
howled as if voicing the despair 
of demons in torment. The 
nature of the blizzard on the 
summit baffles all description. 
Great clouds of snow and masses 
of glacier ice swept into our 
faces with terrible velocity, and 
compelled us to lie flat and 
writhe our way forward into 
the awful gloom of the Devil’s 
Caldron, a small depression on 
the top of the summit. Here the 
storm seemed tocome to a climax 
—the great depth of snow under- 
neath us was disturbed almost 
to its foundation, It hissed 
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and boiled, sending up great 
geysers of feathery foam and 
enveloping us in clouds so dense 
that we were almost smothered. 
The mountains at this moment 
seemed to quiver and then sway 
beneath us, while at the same 
time yawning chasms opened 
at our feet, into which we 
stumbled and floundered wild- 
ly, finally getting our heads to 
the surface by sheer effort of 
desperation. Then a mighty 
rumbling was heard above the 
howling storm, increasing quick- 
ly to a thunderous roar that 
continued for several seconds, 
and ended with a sound like the 
rush of many waters. Then the 
shriek of the blizzard was again 
heard, and the snow fell thickly 
as before. 

We knew only too well 
what had occurred. The large 
glacier that overhung the 
summit directly in front of us 
had become dislodged, and had 
hurled its thousands of tons of 
ice into the valley far beneath. 
If we had been just a few yards 
nearer, we should certainly have 
been carried down with it. 

When all sounds of the 
avalanche had died away we 
resumed our perilous journey, 
and inch by inch we wriggled 
forward until we reached the 
verge of the descent, which had 
now become an almost perpen- 
dicular declivity of perfectly 
smooth surface. 

I took off my snow-shoes so 
as to leave my feet free to dig 
into the snow when necessary, 
and we all three sat down on 
the snow and half slid, half fell, 
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into the seemingly bottomless 
depths. Some five minutes 
after we picked ourselves out 


_of an immense snow-wreath at 


the foot, and just then Dave, 
who had been very loath to 
trust himself to the danger- 
ous ascent, came rolling and 
tumbling to our feet. He 
had not been able to keep on 
“even keel,” as Stewart said, 
and as a result came down 
rotary fashion. 

After our long and grim 
tussle with nature in her 
cruellest mood, we had reached 
the coast side of the summit in 
safety. 

Late in the evening, when 
the miners congregated in 
the Mascotte saloon at Sheep 
Camp were holding high revel 
to the sound of an ancient 
piano, which was vamping 
accompaniment to the refrain 
of a popular song, bellowed by 
the whole assembly, we stag- 
gered into their midst, hungry, 
battered, and footsore, having 
accomplished 700 miles in 
twenty-eight days over the 
most difficult and dangerous 
trail in the world. 

Only a few of the number 
that had started at the same 
time had succeeded in getting 
out before us; the majority 
were still struggling towards 
the pass through the land of 
perpetual blizzards, and later 
reports showed that many of 
them left their bones on the 
trail, while many others lie 
buried in the treacherous snow 
and deep crevasses on the 
summit of the Chilcoot Pass, 













































A Bedouin’s Vengeance. 


A BEDOUINS VENGEANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was the big fair—the 
“ Mouled el Nubi,” or Feast of 
the Prophet —and the people, 
gathering from far and _ near, 
swarmed about among the 
booths and tents, giving the 
whole place the appearance of 
an immense moving anthill, with 
its tiny inhabitants coming and 
going incessantly in one con- 
tinuous crowded stream. In 
the comparative quiet of the 
Bedouin camp the noises of the 
fair and market resolved them- 
selves into one heavy murmur, 
like the continuous breaking of 
surf on a pebbly shore; the 
shrill chattering voices of women 
and girls were to be heard, as, 
squatting in groups in front of 
their tents, they occupied them- 
selves, some in teasing out the 
coarse black wool, some in spin- 
ning, and others in grinding 
corn between two flat stones to 
make their coarse flour, as gen- 
erations of Bedouin women had 
done before them, their voices 
keeping up a continual accom- 
paniment to their occupations. 

Suddenly one old woman 
paused, and looking round, ex- 
claimed— 

* Allah! Where is that girl 
again? Ya Salaam! I shall 
be glad when she is married ; 
she is like a grasshopper,—one 
moment you see her, the next 
she is gone!” 

“Is it Ayesha?” cried a 
child’s shrill voice. 

“Ugh!” grunted the old 
woman, 


“She went down to the river 
for water with the others. Look! 
there they are.” 

And about half-a-dozen girls 
came round the end of the tents, 
laughing, talking, and gesticu- 
lating, their flowing robes and 
veils waving as they moved, each 
one with her yashmak, or face- 
covering of thick black stuff, 
hanging down from below her 
eyes, its loose end tucked into 
the open folds of her gown. 
The lithe erect bodies swayed 
gracefully with each firm step 
as they walked on swiftly, tak- 
ing not the slightest notice of 
the heavy water-jars poised on 
their heads, and seemingly as 
secure there as if part of them- 
selves. Occasionally one would 
put up her hand as if to be sure 
the jar were there, or to shift 
its balance a little to ease her 
neck, when the loose sleeve 
would fall back, showing her 
firm rounded arm, supple wrist 
and fingers, and the dozen or so 
bangles and bracelets, which 
with the quick action slipped 
down jingling towards the el- 
bow. A shriller peal of mirth 
burst out as they dived off each 
in a different direction, only to 
crowd togetheragain in asecond, 
still shaking with inextinguish- 
able laughter. Evidently they 
had had some huge joke among 
themselves on the way, and its 
remembrance was still green. 

“Ya Salaam! Good gra- 
cious! be quiet, Ayesha,” cried 
the old woman, “ You who will 
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be a wife in the next moon 
should be ashamed to act like a 
silly child. Behave yourself!” 

The girl addressed, a tall, slim 
creature, whose voice had been 
loudest of all, turned her mis- 
chievous black eyes towards the 
speaker. 

“Allah! If one may not 
laugh before marriage, one may 
perhaps have no stomach for 
laughter after.” 

“Truth,” cried one of her 
companions, adding spitefully, 
“You may be sure the tents 
of old Ali Hassan have no room 
for mirth.” 

“No?” retorted the bride- 
elect sharply; “perhaps they 
will be too full of riches. You 
are all jealous—yes, jealous! I 
know each one of you would 
rather sorrow as the wife of Ali 
Hassan, old as he is, than re- 
joice as the wife of nobody at 
all.” And she laughed again, 
a whole-hearted merry laugh, 
which was good to hear, and 
being echoed by all the others, 
drowned the grumbling voice of 
old Husna, who, scrambling to 
her feet, made a dive for a 
stick and scattered the giggling 
girls in all directions, returning 
to squat down exhausted and 
breathless after her fruitless 
exertions, while the unabashed 
culprits made shrill and scath- 
ing remarks from behind shel- 
tering tent corners. 

“Who will come to the fair 
with me?” cried Ayesha. 

“T,” and “I,” and “I”; and, 
taking advantage of the old 
crone’s absence for a moment, 
they were off again like gazelles 
towards the attractive crowds, 
and dust, and noise. 

A sweetmeat - seller accosted 
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them, and they crowded round 
his tray of red sugar images, 
picking them up and examining 
them with monkey - like mis- 
chievousness. 

“See,” cried Ayesha. “All 
you others who have no hus- 
bands can buy one here for a 
para. See, what a_ beautiful 
man he is”—holding up a 
sugar image—“and so cheap! 
What!” as the man, jabbering 
at her, made grabs at his prop- 
erty — “two piastres. Non- 
sense! he is not worth a para, 
Look you, his head melts in the 
sun even now,” and popping it 
down on the tray, she ran off 
in search of fresh mischief, leav- 
ing the disgusted vendor to re- 
arrange his scattered wares and 
curse all meddling females. 

An excited crowd was 
gathered round an open space 
in front of a tent, and cries of 
encouragement and applause 
showed that something interest- 
ing was to be seen. 

“Oh, it’s the naboot play,” 
cried she, and with the others 
she pushed and wriggled her 
way to the front, too anxious 
to get a good place to notice 
the angry glances and looks 
of impotent wrath she received 
as she elbowed her way uncere- 
moniously. She knew that no 
one dare strike the daughter of 
a Bedouin, knowing that the 
payment would be speedy and 
sure; so she fearlessly pushed 
aside the big fellaheen with her 
slender hands to get a good 
view, the others crowding 
closely behind her. 

Two fellaheen —big strong 
fellows, naked to the waist, and 
clad only in full white drawers 
with the folds drawn tightly 
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round the waist, their brown 
sun-burnt skins, smooth and 
shining, showing every strain- 
ing muscle and swollen vein, 
their eyes glaring, as the thirst 
for applause and conquest be- 
came merged in the mere mad 
desire to fight,—stood, foot to 
foot, striking and parrying with 
their huge naboots—long heavy 
sticks, in the use of which as 
much science and knowledge 
was necessary as in the more 
delicate, but not more deadly, 
art of fencing with the sword. 

The crowd eagerly watched 
the movements of the two 
adversaries, the girls making 
admiring remarks on_ their 
strength, valour, and personal 
appearance. 

“That is what J call a man,” 
said one. ‘“ Look what a muscle 
he has!” 

“Which one?” 

“Oh, this one on the left; the 
other is too old, and not half so 
handsome.” 

“Handsome!” exclaimed Aye- 
sha. “What a taste!” scorn- 
fully, “to call a common fella- 
heen of the fields handsome. 
Ya Salaam!” 

“So he is,” retorted the first 
speaker. “And you have eyes 
in your head like the rest, but 
you dare not see. When J 
marry I will marry a man like 
that, and not a _ bundle of 
withered sinews and a turban, 
because it is rich;” and laugh- 
ing at the eternal joke, she 
turned away, expecting Ayesha 
to join loudest in the laugh, as 
usual, 

But this time Ayesha did not 
laugh—why, she did not know. 
Something rose in her throat 
and checked the sharp retort, 
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and for a second she saw the 
wavering figures before her as 
through a mist. 

The other girls, too busy and 
excited to notice her silence, 
joined in the loud applause 
which followed the end of the 
second bout, and then, having 
had enough of it, went on with 
others of the crowd in search 
of something new. 

Ayesha still stood in a kind 
of waking dream, her com- 
panion’s careless words seeming 
to have awakened in her care- 
less heart a feeling of which 
she had never been conscious 
before, and which she was only 
vaguely trying to grasp now. 
She had always known that 
as the chief's daughter she was 
some day to marry, since her 
father had so ordered it, Ali 
Hassan, the old and wealthy 
chief of another powerful Bed- 
ouin tribe ; and she had always 
had it impressed upon her that 
his having asked for her in 
marriage was a sign of great 
condescension and honour to 
her father’s smaller tribe. 

Knowing this, she had borne 
herself proudly, and rather en- 
joyed the sometimes spiteful 
and jealous remarks of her less 
favoured companions on the 
subject. 

True, Ali Hassan was old; 
but what of that? He was 
rich, oh, so rich! and his wife 
would have the position of a 
ruler among the less important, 
if much older, matrons of the 
tribe ; and even her father 
would look up to her, as the 
link which gained for him and 
his the amity and protection 
of the old chief. Until this 
moment she had been well 
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satisfied—nay more, proud—to 
think of her future and high 
position; but now her com- 
panion’s words, “You have 
eyes but dare not see,” recurred 
again and again to her mind. 
“Dare not see.” What? Ah, 
she knew well. The wife of a 
Bedouin chief must be his, and 
his only. Should she dare to 
look with favour on another 
than he, woe betide them both! 
Death was the penalty of even 
the semblance of dishonour. 

As she looked on the hand- 
some face and strong manly 
frame of the young Arab, her 
heart, so long inert and silent, 
stirred vaguely, and the idea of 
marrying an ugly old man, 
whose sole thought was the 
amassing of money and goods, 
became suddenly repugnant to 
her. The air was stifling. Her 
yashmak felt like a heavy cloth 
over her face, and with a gasp 
she pulled it aside so roughly 
that it slipped down far enough 
to even show a little of the blue 
tattoo-mark on her dimpled 
brown chin, while, half-uncon- 
scious of her action, she con- 
tinued to gaze at the man 
whose strength and beauty had 
so suddenly fascinated her. 

During the first and second 
bouts the two had fought 
equally well; but in this, the 
last, one began to show signs 
of fatigue, getting flurried and 
hitting wildly, only half-parry- 
ing the well-directed blows of 
his opponent, while the latter, 
taking advantage of a false 
step on his part, struck at him 
with tremendous effect, bring- 
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ing him senseless to the ground, 
the naboot rolling from his 
nerveless hand as he fell. 

Cries of applause rent the 
air, and the excited spectators 
emulated each other in praises 
of the victor, who, exhausted by 
his efforts, leaned against the 
tent - post, clutching at the 
offered goulah of water eagerly, 
and letting its cool contents 
gurgle over his parched throat 
till want of breath forced him 
to withdraw it from his lips. 

As he lowered his head he 
heard above all the cries one 
in a woman’s clear voice, with 
such a thrilling ring in it that 
he turned towards the sound, 
and met full the admiring gaze 
of Ayesha’s wonderful eyes as 
she leaned forward, her hands 
still clasped and her parted 
lips quivering in her intense 
interest and excitement. For 
a second their eyes seemed 
held; then, as an answering 
glow flashed into his, with a 
ery of suddenly awakened shame 
and consciousness of her sur- 
roundings, she drew her veil 
hurriedly over her face, and 
holding it there, turned and fled. 

Meanwhile the vanquished 
combatant recovered his senses, 
and, assisted by his friends, 
quietly picked up his naboot, 
and slunk sulkily away, putting 
on his galabeah! as he went— 
knowing there would be for 
him no praise, only the ironical 
jests and jeers of the spectators. 
They were all too much occu- 
pied with the hero of the hour 
to notice where the other went 
or how. 





1 Loose dress, generally of white or blue cotton, sometimes of silk, worn over 


all other garments, 
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However, putting aside his 
vociferous admirers none too 
gently, the latter strode off 
swiftly in the direction taken 
by the girl. He was followed 
at first by a number of the 
crowd ; but finding his pace too 
fast for them, they gradually 
fell off, attracted by other shows, 
leaving him free to pursue his 
search alone. 

She had disappeared in the 
crowd, Search as he would he 
could not discover the faintest 
trace of her. He had seen her 
face only for a second, but that 
swift second had served to im- 
print the remembrance of every 
feature so vividly upon his 
mind that it was still before 
him as a living picture. 

As for the rest—whether she 
were short or tall, Turk, Bed- 
ouin, or fellah —he was igno- 
rant. The eager face with its 
great shining eyes was all he 
was conscious of, and he stopped 
short, dazed and helpless, in the 
midst of the changing crowd, 
heart-sick with a miserable, 
baffled feeling of defeat and 
loss. 

As he stood thus, uncertain 
where to turn, some one pulled 
at his galabeah, and looking 
down he saw a small Arab boy, 
whose sharp cunning little face 
showed intelligence beyond his 
years, gazing up at him with 
a knowing expression — greed 
showing in every gleam of his 
small black eyes as he blinked 
vigorously in order to keep off 
the ever-troublesome flies. 

“T know where she is,” said 
this apparition. Hasn’s hand, 
which he had raised to shake 
the boy. off, fell to his side. 
“Truth,” said the unabashed 


imp. “Give me a good back- 
sheesh and you shall see her. 
It must be a good one though, 
for my legs are falling off with 
running, first after her and then 
after you. Allah! like follow- 
ing two swallows on the wing.” 

Hasn’s hand closed heavily 
on the boy’s shoulder as he said 
hoarsely— 

“Where ?” 

“A-a-ah!” squealed the 
young actor, writhing as if 
in terrible pain, “now you 
have broken my arm. I will 
show you nothing,” and whin- 
ing, he tried to wriggle out of 
the man’s grasp. But Hasn’s 
impatience would brook no de- 
lay, and he shook him savagely, 
erying— 

“Be quiet, son of a dog! If 
you know, show me instantly. 
Nolies. As for the backsheesh, 
that can wait.” 

‘“ Well, come then,” said the 
boy, escaping to a safe distance, 
making great pretence of fear, 
and rubbing his arm ostenta- 
tiously, with many grimaces 
and expressions of pain. 

Retracing his steps, Hasn 
followed him closely, fearful of 
losing the imp in the crowd; 
but there was little fear of that, 
as he skipped on in front, look- 
ing back now and then to see 
if he were followed, only oc- 
casionally diving off after some 
piece of irresistible mischief. 

The noise of the fair grew 
fainter, the booths became 
farther apart and more scat- 
tered, and taking a sudden turn 
to the left, round a wall, they 
entered a quiet, silent alley, 
so quiet that the sudden still- 
ness was oppressive. 

The high blank walls on each 
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side showed only a door here 
and there, deep set under quaint 
old carvedarchways, and heavily 
barred with iron, with perhaps 
two or three small square win- 
dows higher up, also deep set 
and strongly barred. The 
light coming down from the 
strip of sky, seen far above, 
melted into dusky shadows as 
it neared the ground, the thick 
smooth dust of which showed 
neither track of wheel nor foot- 
print. 

Yet stay. Along the side of 
the wall an indistinct waving 
mark showed where a woman’s 
light foot and trailing robe 
might have lately passed. Fol- 
lowing this, which stopped at 
the entrance of a deep archway, 
Hasn entered, and there, on the 
second step, a woman’s figure 
rocked itself silently, with only 
now and then a piteous sighing 
sob—the remains of a storm of 
weeping—escaping from under 
the heavy mantle. 

His slippered feet had sped 
noiselessly and swiftly through 
the soft dust, so swiftly that the 
boy had been left behind, and 
being too lazy to follow, cried 
from the end of the alley— 

“Ya Seedi! ya Seedi!” (sir), 
“you see it is truth. Where is 
my backsheesh ?” 

The shrill sound piercing the 
heavy stillness of the place 
startled Ayesha from her grief, 
and looking up, she saw—as 
she thought—a vision. 

How could he have come 
there? Where she was herself 
she could scarcely tell, only that 
she had fled like a stricken ani- 
mal seeking some dark place 
to hide—or die—in. She, a 


Bedouin, had shown her face 
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to a strange man and to a 
crowd, no matter if unwit- 
tingly, and her shame over- 
whelmed her. 

And now, what was this? 

Stifling, she threw back the 
heavy covering from her head, 
and pressing her hands to her 
aching temples, gazed out from 
under them in mute questioning, 
too frightened and agitated to 
speak. 

“Do not be afraid,” said he, 
and as his voice broke the spell, 
and she, feeling the rising shame 
flooding and burning her face 
under its covering, strove to rise, 
he grasped her gown, crying, 
“Nay, go not away from me 
again! I have long sought for 
you. I pray you do not go!” 
and as she stood, half-leaning 
against the heavy iron-studded 
door, his arm stole round her, 
till in spite of herself she fell on 
his shoulder, crying weakly like 
a frightened child. 

He simply held her—saying 
nothing—till her weeping sub- 
sided again into long - drawn 
sobbing breaths, and then, as he 
was about to speak again, came 
an interruption. 

The boy, finding no response 
to his demands, had by this 
time trotted down the alley, 
and stood peering round the 
archway. Seeing this, Hasn 
threw him some small coins, and 
as he seemed disposed to linger, 
ordered him to be gone if he 
wished to keep his backsheesh. 
At this threat the little crea- 
ture was off like the wind, his 
ragged cotton galabeah waving 
behind him in Hying streamers, 
not stopping till he had found 
a convenient corner where he 
could curl up snugly and sleep 
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away the rest of the day, con- 
tented with the small amount 
his talents had earned. 

While the world outside was 
illumined by the golden and 
purple afterglow, Ayesha and 
Hasn stood in the silent alley, 
now fast becoming darkened by 
the deepening shadows. 

“T will be here to-morrow as 
now,” said he. 
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“No, no! How can I?—I 
cannot—I dare not,” cried she 
wildly, taking a step away from 
him, and then—in answer to 
the outspoken appeal of his out- 
stretched arms—turning back 
again to embrace him fiercely, 
“No! no! This is the last 
time, the last!” and so saying, 
for the second time that day 
she fled from his sight 








CHAPTER II. 


What varied and tumultuous 
feelings filled the heart and 
throbbed wildly in the brain of 
the Bedouin girl, she alone 
knew, as she sped back to the 
camp, and avoiding all the 
gossip and chattering of the 
others, which in her present 
state of mind would have well- 
nigh driven her to madness, 
busied herself with many things 
to keep thought away. But it 
would not be silenced, and each 
time she saw in imagination the 
handsome Arab, and heard his 
voice, the sound of which still 
rang sweet music in her ears, 
the hot blood rushed throbbing 
to her face and tingled in every 
vein. 

She must never see him 
again. Never! That she told 
herself a hundred times, and a 
hundred times her heart refused 
to obey her will, imperiously 
though she asserted it. Why, 
oh why had he followed her? 
It would not have been so hard 
to forget, had she not seen him 
again and heard his words. 
Ah! he had spoken of asking 
her father for her in marriage, 
and she, taking in the sound, 
not the sense, of his words— 


lacking courage to tell him she 
was already a promised bride— 
had let him talk on, it was so 
sweet to listen. 

But now, with a shock of fear, 
the truth flashed upon her. 
Should he dare come on such an 
errand, short would be his shrift. 

One of the fellaheen! Her 
brothers would deem it pollu- 
tion for such a one to dare 
even to lift his eyes towards the 
daughter of the chief—a word 
from the old man would be his 
death-warrant. 

To see his dark face stiffen- 
ing in death; to know she was 


the cause! Sickening, she 
turned from the horrible picture. 
What unlucky chance had 


brought them together ?—only 
to be parted at the hour of 
meeting. Could aught be more 
cruel than thus to be the sport 
and plaything of Destiny ? 

She had vowed never to see 
him again. But was it just 
to him? What danger he 
might unwittingly incur! Nay, 
it was but just she should warn 
him. She dared trust no other 
with the secret —it would be 
too dangerous ; and as go she 
must (and the warmth and 
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happiness at her heart brought 
a smile to her lips and a light 
to her eyes), she would see him 
again—just once. 

Next day Hasn stood gnaw- 
ing his lip to bleeding with 
mingled feelings of expectation, 
hope, impatience, and _ dis- 
appointment ; and at last, with 
bitterness and cursing, he turned 
to leave the spot. He had 
stayed until the hour was long 
past, hoping against hope, and 
trying to persuade himself that 
she would relent, and still come 
in spite of her words of refusal 
—and now! 

His heart leaped as, looking 
up, he saw her slowly coming 
towards him, with bent head 
and hesitating step. 

As he advanced quickly to 
meet her, she put up her hand, 
and in unconscious obedience to 
the gesture he stopped. 

“T have not come of my own 
will,” said she in a low voice, 
which through the veil was 
scarcely audible, “but because 
it is not right that you should 
blindly run into danger of 
death. Know that I am already 
the promised wife of a chief, 
and that it was I who erred in 
listening to the words you had 
no right to speak.” 

Firm though she had in- 
tended to be, her voice broke 
and trembled as she tried to 
add, “ Farewell!” 

“Never! Never!” he cried, 
springing towards her. “You 
will be my wife and no other’s, 
chief though he be. I am 
not poor—I have land and 
goods——” 

“Ah! why talk thus? 
worse than useless. 
the fellaheen. 


It is 
You are of 
My father is a 
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Bedouin—do not think for one 
moment he would listen to 
you.” 

Drawing back, he asked in 
hard, cold tones, which sounded 
strangely after the eager voice 
of the moment before— 

“Do you love this man to 
whom you are betrothed?” 

“Love! How can I love 
him? I have seen him but 
once, and he is old!—oh, so 
old!—and ugly!” with a shud- 
der, as she mentally compared 
her future husband with the 
man before her. 

“And you would marry him 
for his wealth, old and ugly as 
he is?” in the same hard tone. 

“No, no! but my father wills 
it. What can I do?” 

There was no longer coldness 
in his voice as, trembling with 
eagerness, he cried— 

“Come with me. No,” as 
she started back, “do not 
speak, listen. I will take you 
to my people, and, once mar- 
ried, your father can do nothing. 
Come!” 

“T dare not! Idarenot! I 
dare not defy my family and 
my race! Do not speak such 
things! I must not hear 
them!” she cried, wringing her 
hands, which he strove to take 
in his. ‘Oh, why did I come? 
why did I come?” 

“Because Allah willed it. It 
is fate. How could you do 
otherwise? You will come! 
you will come!” 

Her negative shake of the 
head, and _ scarcely uttered 
words, were so half-hearted 
that, as he overwhelmed her 
with reasonings and persua- 
sions, she was silenced, and 
could do naught but listen; 
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and, listening, she forgot all, all 
—her people, her pride of race, 
her fear. 

Everything was as a far- 
away dream of some other life. 
Her real living, loving life was 
here,—here, with the man whose 
close clasp surrounded her with 
love, peace, and safety, and 
whose voice was as that of the 
truth itself. 

She felt strong to dare all, 
and, drawing back against his 
encircling arm, her two hands 
against his breast, she looked 
up into his face—her own un- 
veiled —with a long, earnest 
gaze, searching his very heart ; 
and then, as if satisfied, drew a 
long breath, all hesitation past, 
as his lips sought hers, pressing 
and crushing them in a long, 
passionate kiss. 

Now it was she and not he 
who led, and this was her plan. 
To go with him then was im- 
possible and entirely out of the 
question. The fair would be at 
an end on the morrow, and her 
people would go back to their 
camp near the mountains. Her 
presence would be required 
every hour of the day from 
dawn till dark, and her ab- 
sence would be noticed. There- 
fore immediate flight was im- 
possible. 

But the month of fasting, of 
Ramadan, was just coming— 
the month during which no 
true son of the Prophet may 
touch food, water, or even his 
beloved cigarette, from gun-fire 
in the early dawn until gun-fire 
at sunset,—the time when one 
may see true believers, fasting 
from all but sin, stand waiting 
for the first dull sound of the 
sunset cannon, hungering or 


thirsting for nothing so ter- 
ribly as for the cigarette, which, 
ready rolled in their nervous 
fingers, waits only the instant 
application of a lighted match 
to become a veritable foretaste 
of the joys of Paradise. 

During this month there are 
no marriages, so Ayesha was 
safe; but her wedding was 
fixed for the fourth day of the 
new moon of Beyram, the feast 
of rejoicing after the long 
wearisome fast of Ramadan, 
and that over, her future was 
fixed and unalterable. There- 
fore, if his love was strong 
enough to stand the test, he 
must take her from under the 
shadow of her native mountains, 
and from among the tents of her 
people. 

In spite of his love, a feeling 
of strong repugnance to per- 
sonal danger, which is the in- 
nate nature of the fellah, crept 
over him as he listened to the 
daring proposition. He well 
knew that the appearance 
of hesitation would be fatal; 
but veiling this under an ap- 
pearance of desire for her 
safety, he argued that there 
would be great danger of two 
being seen and captured, and 
that if they agreed on a meet- 
ing-place, somewhere near the 
camp, where she could go to 
him, it would be safer, and 
they would be more sure of 
not missing each other, as in 
a month the camp might be 
changed, he might lose his way 
—and that would be the end. 

“You are right,” cried she. 
“Your plan is the best. Let 
me think where.” 

“Why may I not come 
sooner?” protested Hasn. “A 
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whole month! it will be like a 
year.” 

“Because you know, as I do, 
the nights of Ramadan are as 
wakeful, and more, than the 
days. How could I move a 
step without all seeing me?” 

“True,” said he resignedly. 
“Tell me what you wish me 
to do, and I will do it.” 

After a pause she asked sud- 
denly— 

“How could you come?” 

“Oh, that would be easy 
enough —by the river. My 
uncle’s boat will go up about 


that time for tzbben,! and I go’ 


with him always.” 

“Oh!— good!” Another 
pause. “Do you know the 
temple of Abydos?” 

“Yes, at least I have heard 
my uncle speak of it. It is 
an hour’s camel-ride from Bel- 
yana.” 

“Ah, that I know not—lI 
have never seen the river. But 
if you know it, all will be well, 
and there we must meet.” 

“There!” 

“There,” echoed she, adding 
solemnly, “If you are not at 
the north side of the temple, 
nearest the mountains, at moon- 
rise on the third day of the new 
moon, you now see and speak 
to me for the last time.” 

“T shall be there,” he said 
quietly. 

“ Will you swear it?” 

“By Allah and the beard of 
the Prophet! By my father’s 
house—by all that can bind me 
—I swear it! If not there, you 
may know I am in the ground, 
with my face to the Holy 
City!” 
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She shivered, but not with 
cold—the warm, balmy eastern 
air had no chill in it—as she 
held up her hands to him, mur- 
muring— 

“ Ah, do not say such things, 
do not think them! Inshallah 
—if the Lord will— you will 
come. Nay!” covering his 
mouth with her small brown 
fingers as he essayed to speak, 
“say nomore. I trust you as 
I would not trust myself.” 

“ Ah!” cried he, seizing her 
hand from his lips, and with 
the other clasping it in his 
strong grasp, “’tis I should have 
your promise. How am I to 
believe you will be there?” 
Beneath the gaze of her clear 
eyes his own sank. 

“Forgive me! forgive me!” 
he cried contritely. “I fear to 
lose you again,—and the time 
is so long—it is so easy for a 
woman to forget.” 

“Ts it soeasy?” Her voice 
was low, but her eyes spoke 
more eloquently than her lips, 
and clasping her in his arms, he 
had perforce to close them with 
kisses. 

After a last lingering embrace 
they parted. She, walking as 
if treading on air, exulting in 
the sense of her coming freedom, 
and hugging the thought of her 
love, going over and over again 
and again the words, the looks, 
and embraces of her lover; 
while he, removed from the 
fascination and domination of 
her presence, walked more and 
more moodily with lowered 
head, half-regretting that he 
had lent himself to so mad an 
enterprise, and seeing an enemy 
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in every Bedouin he passed, the 
one moment angrily cursing his 
fate in ever having seen this 
girl, the next, passion over- 
whelming him like a torrent as 


he thought of her—making all 
other considerations seem as 
straws before the wind com- 
pared with the possession of 
her beauty and her love. 


CHAPTER III, 


A sharp challenging bark. 

Then a chorus of howling and 
yelping, answered by the distant 
jackals, subsiding after a time 
into occasional snapping and 
barks of suspicion. 

Woe to the unwary stranger 
who should put himself within 
reach of the sharp teeth and 
iron jaws of those guardians 
of the Bedouin camp, more 
trustworthy and vigilant than 
the best of human sentinels. 

The uneasiness of the dogs 
did not disturb the sleeping 
camp, accustomed as the occu- 
pants were to all kinds of noc- 
turnal noises, and who at this 
time especially were heavy with 
sleep after the feasts of the days 
following on the long month of 
fasting. 

One watchman rose, and tak- 
ing his gun, looked out. The 
camp at the foot of the mount- 
ains lay in shadow. The sandy 
desert stretching away in the 
distance, with here and there 
stunted bushes and clumps of 
desert growth, was illumined 
and softened in all its vastness 
by the clear starlight, and low 
down on the horizon the new 
moon appeared, a slender cres- 
cent of light. 

The hobbled camels, the only 
objects visible, wandered slowly 
from one little patch of vegeta- 
tion to another, seeking the 





coarse, prickly plant which for 
them did duty for food. 

The Arab, half asleep, stood 
for a second or two looking 
across the desert with dim, 
drowsy eyes, and then, with a 
prolonged yawn, stretched him- 
self again on the ground, to fall 
into deeper slumber than before. 
The dogs had subsided into 
silence, and no sound broke the 
stillness save the heavy, regular 
breathing of the sleeping watch- 
man, and the occasional eerie, 
long-drawn howl of a prowling 
jackal. 

Suddenly there came a slight 
movement—scarcely enough to 
be called a sound—into the 
stillness, and with one hand 
holding aside the tent covering 
and the other uplifted as if to 
impose silence on herself, Aye- 
sha appeared, her face showing 
clearly in the starlight, in every 
feature, the intense anxiety and 
conflicting emotions which pos- 
sessed her. 

The step she meditated, she 
knew well, was at the risk of 
her life, and once taken was 
trrevocable. Ah! the long 
weary days she had argued 
with herself, calling her pride 
to her aid! She, a chief’s 
daughter, to love a common 
Arab, not even a Bedouin, but 
one of the despised fellaheen! 
Then fear stepped in—shudder- 
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ing bodily fear—at the thought 
of the vengeance which might 
follow her. 

Oh! the interminable nights 
of waking from restless sleep 
with a start—in terror of hav- 
ing betrayed the thoughts of 
her waking hours by uncon- 
scious speech. But now to her, 
standing there, all this seemed 
far away, as if another than 
herself had thought and felt 
thus in the past, and she knew 
in this moment she was strong 
to dare the voice of pride, race, 
and kindred, even death itself, 
to escape from the hateful mar- 
riage of the morrow and to fly 
to the master her heart had 
chosen. 

Slowly the heavy folds of 
cloth dropped from her hand, 
falling behind her, as if to cut 
her off for ever from those with- 
in, and with wide eyes look- 
ing fearfully round—her little 
naked feet making no sound on 
the soft sand—she took her 
first step towards her fate. 

Stealthily she moved through 
the sleeping camp, at each 
sound stopping, alarmed, lest 
some unseen eye should be upon 
her, and when suddenly her 
robe was seized from behind a 
cry had almost escaped her. A 
cold shock of terror ran through 
every nerve, and she stood mo- 
tionless, to draw her breath the 
next moment almost in a sob of 
relief, on finding it was only a 
foal which, coming after her, 
had trampled on the folds of 
her gown. 

Now he scampered off, rais- 
ing miniature clouds of dust 
with his tiny hoofs, his long 
legs and small body making a 
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wavering, grotesque shadow as 
he stopped in his gambols, un- 
decided whether to obey his 
mother’s whinny or gallop back 
again to his human playfellow. 
Finding she was not going to 
follow, with a final dissatisfied 
shake of his head he trotted 
soberly back to his place beside 
the mare, whence he had been 
disturbed by the girl’s light 
passing. 

Taking her courage in both 
hands, she walked steadily on, 
coming upon the _ sleeping 
watchman, who, unconsciously 
disturbed, stirred in his sleep, 
throwing out his arm, which 
just missed striking her foot, as 
she turned aside to avoid him. 

At last she is outside! fairly 
out in the desert! Courage! 

Some camels lifted their 
heads as she passed — their 
strong jaws champing the 
prickly thistles slowly from side 
to side—to turn and bend their 
long necks again to their search. 
Other living creature there was 
none, the camel watchmen evi- 
dently sleeping like the rest. 

She was alone with the 
silence and the stars! But to 
the Bedouin girl solitude had 
no terrors, the vast desert was 
her home, and pushed by her 
only fear—that of discovery — 
she walked faster and faster 
through the sand till the camp 
lay far behind her. 

After a while the edge of the 
cultivated land appeared, its 
vicinity being more clearly indi- 
cated by a snake winding its 
sinuous way through the sand, 
back to the rocks from whence 
it had come down in search of 
water. Carefully avoiding this 
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—which at first sight looked 
like a thick dry twig lying on 
the sand—she struck the edge 
of the land, searched the heavens 
for the bright star to guide her, 
murmuring, “North of the 
temple !—it must be near at 
hand,” and continued on her 
way to where the heavy dark 
mass of the temple of Abydos 
stood between the cultivation 
and the desert. 

The nearer she came, the more 
eagerly she scanned the sky and 
the ground. The great star 
shining above, shedding a ray 
of silver light upon the troubled 
face uplifted to seek its guid- 
ance, was mirrored in two dark 
swimming eyes, dimmed with 
uprising tears. 

“Where can he be? Whatill 
has befallen him ?” came to her 
lips, as she stood, trembling, 
holding her hand to her heart 
to still the throbbing, so loud 
that it seemed to be heard in 
the stillness, each beat like the 
falling of a heavy drop of blood. 

Had he failed her? He could 
not be so cruel. Had he not 
sworn that death alone would 
prevent him? If he were dead ! 
At the thought the anguish of 
her heart nearly found vent in 
a wail of despair. 

Oh no! it could not be. 
“ Allah was good.” It could 
not be. Perhaps she had not 
searched enough—or was too 
early—or he might be late. 

Almost reckless now, she sped 
nearer to the temple. In the 
darkest shadow two camels lay 
on the ground, and beside them 


sat a man, wrapped in a long 


cloak which covered him from 
head to foot, a heavy stick 
across his knees, and his ciga- 


rette making a glowing point in 
the darkness, waiting patiently 
as only an Arab can wait. 

Yet even he was getting rest- 
less, and his ears were straining 
for the sound of a footstep. 

“Perhaps she has lost nerve 
at the last, or her escape has 
been prevented. I am here, 
while perhaps she is laughing 
at my plight—a fool for my 
pains. It is to lean on water 
to trust a woman,” were the 
bitter thoughts rising in his 
mind as he rose with an im- 
patient movement, throwing 
away the stump of his cigarette, 
which fell to the ground with a 
little swift flash of scattered 
fire. 

He heard an exclamation, and 
saw the girl running towards 
him. 

Half-sobbing, she seized his 
arm, and dragging him away 
as he tried to clasp her in his 
arms, cried in a gasping whis- 
per— 

“No! no! Not now! Why 
did you stay here? The watch- 
men of the temple may surprise 
us at any moment. They are 
of my people—come out from 
under the walls, now !—now !— 
at once!” 

“T was in fear the camels 
would be seen.” 


“What matter? They are. 


not an uncommon sight. I tell 
you, you are safer in the noon- 
day than here at this hour. Let 
us go!” a 

Expecting every instant to 
hear the watchman’s challenge, 
he placed her on one of the 
camels, which fortunately’ being 
well fed, and tired of resting 
so long, rose obediently, without 
making a sound. 
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As she sat high up on the 
heavy saddle, he stopped to kiss 
the little foot, bleeding and 
scarred by the stones and the 
unevenness of the way. 

“Oh no,” pleaded she. “Stay 
not; even now they may know 
I am gone — every moment 
brings a danger.” 

He mounted the other camel, 
which also rose quietly beside 
its neighbour, and they rode 
together out of the protecting 
shadow of the temple. 

The moon had quite sunk 
below the horizon, and they 
had the sheltering darkness of 
the night before them. 

As the path was narrow, and 
Ayesha continually urged the 
necessity for speed, Hasn rode 
first through the long fields, 
where here and there the creak- 
ing sound of a sakkeah, or 
water-wheel, showed that some 
poor beast was toiling at its 
round by night as well as by 
day, where the water, lying 
soaking into the crops, caused 
a fresh chill in the warm desert 
air, making the Bedouin girl 
draw her cloak closer round 
her as she shivered with cold 
and anxiety. 

Was that the sound of pur- 
suit? No! only a hobbled 
donkey stamping beside the 
gaffir’s (watchman) hut as they 
pass, the catlike pad-padding 
of the camels’ feet making 
scarcely any sound. 

Suddenly, like ghosts in the 
faint light, a string of camels 
loomed up in the narrow path. 

“Tt is all right,” said Hasn, 
in a low voice. “Sit straight 
up and go on quickly. It is 
only the camels and men who 
have carried down the tibben.” 





Under the long shapeless 
cloak it was impossible to tell 
if the wearer were man or 
woman, and Ayesha looked 
quite as much like a slight 
Arab as a girl. 

“Do not answer,” whispered 
Hasn; “I will speak.” And 
to their “Salaam Aleyak” he 
replied the usual “Aleyak el 
Salaam.” 

With a curious look at the 
two riders, the men with their 
camels passed on, and soon the 
bank of the broad shining river 
came in sight. 

“Stop,” said he. “We must 
dismount here. The boat should 
be loaded by now; that must 
have been the last lot of camels 
we passed — we must walk 
down,” and so saying he came 
to lift her from her camel, 
which by this time was making 
the usual awkward rocking 
movement preparatory to set- 
tling down comfortably on its 
folded and tucked-away limbs. 
As he lifted her, her hand 
caught in some part of the 
trappings for a second, but 
with a jerk she freed it, scarcely 
conscious of the hindrance or 
of the action, asking anxiously, 
“Where are we? Where do 
we go now?” 

The night had become darker, 
and in the shadow, walking 
close together, the two figures 
might easily pass for one. 
Leaving the camels lying on 
the bank, glad to rest, they 
went down the steep incline, a 
little avalanche of hard pieces 
of earth and dust accompany- 
ing every step and slip, to 
where among other smaller 
craft the large bulk of the 
tibben-laden boat appeared. A 
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narrow plank stretched down 
from the bank to the edge of 
the boat, and the water gurgled 
along under it in a continuous 
wavering ripple. 

Ayesha clutched his hand 
fearfully. ‘Oh, I cannot cross 
that!” and hung back, her 
startled eyes widening like a 
gazelle’s at the sight of the 
water. 

‘*Nonsense! It is nothing— 
take my hand and follow,” and 
putting his hand behind his 
back, he stepped on to the 
plank, she, with the obedience 
of the Arab woman, following 
closely, treading in his steps, 
and holding tightly to his large 
strong hand with both her 
small ones, quaking the while 
with dread. 

The plank dipped and swayed 
with their steps, and she had 
much ado to prevent the ex- 
clamations which rose to her 
lips. 

Suddenly a voice cried in 
the darkness, “ Who?” 

“T, Hasn,” was the reply. 

‘“‘ Good,” answered the sleepy 
watchman, and again disposed 
himself to his interrupted slum- 
bers. 

“Where is the camel-boy?” 
demanded Hasn. 

“ Here,” and a drowsy bundle 
stumbled to its feet. 

“Go, boy. The camels are 
on the bank above. Quick!” 
as the boy moved slowly, whin- 
ing, “A little backsheesh, mas- 
ter; the night is long and 
the x 

“No; child of the Evil One, 
have I not paid enough with- 
out that? Nota para. Go!” 

The boy, without further 
waiting, ran across the plank 
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and disappeared, and soon his 
voice was to be heard shouting 
objurgations to the camels, 
which, protesting with dis- 
satisfied growls against being 
disturbed from their rest, evi- 
dently declined to rise. Ayesha 
all the while hidden behind Hasn 
in the ample folds of the cloak, 
was unnoticed or unheeded by 
the men, who, pulling in the 
plank which had been left by 
Hasn’s directions in readiness 
for him to cross, lay down to 
sleep away the short time 
which remained to them before 
the dawn. 

“Come,” said he, and swing- 
ing himself up by the knotted 
cords which fastened the straw, 
he half pulled, half carried the 
terrified girl up to the top, 
where, making a nest in the 
soft dry stuff, she fell into a 
heavy dreamless sleep, over- 
come by the fatigue and excite- 
ment of the night. 

Slowly the darkness of the 
night merges into the grey- 
ness of the coming dawn. The 
mist begins to lift from off the 
banks, and as the light grows 
stronger and stronger, the first 
rays of the rising sun glow in 
the pearly misty sky of the early 
morning, and are reflected like 
streaks of flame in the grey 
waters of the rivers. 

Now the village wakes, and 
the inhabitants, after making 
their simple toilet of rising 
and shaking themselves, swarm 
about the shore till it looks 
like an anthill. 

The sheik is busy repeating 
his morning prayers, but not 
too busy to keep an eye on 
what is going on. The men 
on the big boat are stirring 
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and getting ready to start, and 
the huge stone which serves 
as anchor is pulled up, to an 
unmusical chanting accom- 
paniment, led by the reis or 
headman, the first word being 
a signal for a “pull all together.” 

In the daylight it seems that 
the boat really consists of two, 
securely lashed and fastened 
together, with the space be- 
tween them floored with planks, 
on which, and from each side of 
the boats, rises the cone-shaped, 
flat-topped mountain of chopped 
straw, securely girded with a 
network of cords. 

As she had been there for 
some days, and the water at 
the side of the bank was 
shallow, she had naturally sunk 
a little into the soft Nile mud, 
and was fairly firmly embedded. 

This necessitated the getting 
out of long, stout poles, which 
each man planted in the bank 
and threw all his weight against. 
The poles looked in danger of 
snapping, but were tough and 
strong, and in the end, after 
the expenditure of a vast 
amount of objurgation, shout- 
ing, directing, ordering, counter- 
ordering, and a general babel, 
the boat, after one or two 
shivers, slid with a soft switch 
out of its muddy bed into the 
stream, where she _ slowly 
swung round with the current, 
floating down sideways in a 
most dangerous and haphaz- 
ard -looking manner out into 
the middle of the river. How- 
ever she now answered to her 
helm, and, with her bows point- 
ing straight down stream, the 
banks went swiftly past, and, 
with wind and current in his 
favour, the reis squatted down 
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to his morning meal of dates 
and beans with an audible 
“ Allah be praised!” of relief. 

For some time they went on 
steadily, until at a turn of the 
river their progress was sud- 
denly interrupted with a short 
jarring shock as the bows struck 
deep into a sandbank, and re- 
mained quivering, but firmly 
embedded, in the soft strong 
stuff, half mud, half sand. 

Ayesha, lying half asleep, 
cosily hidden in her soft nest, 
was rudely awaked by the 
shock, and, forgetting where 
she was, sprang to her feet 
with a shrill scream. To the 
desert-bred girl this river was a 
terrible thing, and she thought 
that now surely her last moment 
had come, as the heavy boat 
shivered, and the long masts 
and cordage creaked and 
strained in sympathy. Then, 
as the swiftly running, gleam- 
ing water, so far below her 
high perch, caught her eye, 
she shrank, cowering down 
again, covering herself with her 
cloak that she might hear and 
see no more. 

They had struck almost under 
the high overhanging bank, and 
the boatmen, girding up their 
garments, sprang overboard into 
the shallow water, striving and 
pushing with all their might to 
shove off again. They might 
have tried to move the banks 
with the same success. See- 
ing it was useless, one ran off 
to a village near to ask for 
help, and immediately most of 
the inhabitants were on the 
bank, quite ready to give any 
amount of advice, and all sug- 
gesting different methods at the 
pitch of their voices, making a 
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deafening pandemonium, but 
none volunteering active assist- 
ance; while an animated dis- 
cussion went on between the 
boatmen and the village sheik, 
the sheik demanding payment 
first, the others arguing the 
point, while he and his follow- 
ing excitedly insisted that as 
this was not a Government 
boat they were not in any way 
obliged to turn out and help— 
as they would in that case have 
to do—for nothing. 

Meanwhile, amid all the ex- 
citement and chattering, the 
heavily laden boats were set- 
tling deeper and deeper into the 
gluey mud, and Hasn’s uncle 
(the reis), seeing this, and that 
there was no time to lose, with 
many mutterings and curses 
on the village and its selfish 
people, and maledictions on 
their still more selfish sheik and 
all his dead-and-gone relatives, 
gave in. 

Now—the backsheesh ques- 
tion once settled—the men on 
the banks threw off their clothes, 
each one, as evidently necessary, 
setting a woman or small boy 
to watch their scanty wardrobe, 
and ran down the bank into 
the water, where, shove as they 
would, even their strength and 
numbers failed to make any 
impression. 

What was to be done? 

The only thing was to dig the 
boats out. And there for two 
hours they laboured, each plying 
his heavy fass or broad-pointed 
pickaxe, one party relieving 
another, as they stood up to 
their waists in water and mud, 
which they churned up all round 
them, now and then stopping 
to try the effect of a “shove all 


together” to the usual chant- 
ing accompaniment, appealing 
to the Prophet and all other 
holy men. 

At last the mass moved. 
“ QOhé!” another shove. “Ohée!” 
one more. ‘“QOhé-e-6!” a last 
strong, solid push, and once 
again the boats with their 
straw pyramid floated, quietly 
rocking on the water, while, 
wide awake this time, the rezs 
himself carefully steered them 
into the deeper and _ safer 
current. 


For seven long days and 
nights they glided on, some- 
times swiftly, sometimes slowly. 
Seven days of almost intoler- 
able weariness, the forced qui- 
escence galling the girl’s restless 
spirit as a chain. 

The interminable hours as 
they dragged out their slow 
length were each one an eter- 
nity. Would they never end? 

Thoughts of all she was 
daring were continually in her 
mind; and what might be the 
end? Did she regret? She 
was conscious of nothing but 
a fierce aching desire to have 
done with this slowly gliding, 
tranquil, hateful existence; to 
be in the haven of peace and 
safety her lover had promised 
her ; to have him beside her— 
her own—for ever; and throw- 
ing out her arms with wild ges- 
tures as if she herself would fly 
forward even to distance, she 
would sink down again to eat 
her heart out in enforced. idle- 
ness and patience. The heat of 
the day, the chill of the damp 
night-wind, passed over her un- 
heeded,—these she could endure 
with the stoicism of her race. 
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Below, Hasn’s heavy cloak, 
his shelter by night and shade 
by day, covered also a tired 
body and a restless mind, the 
more restless the nearer they 
approached the habitations of 
his people. Nearer and nearer 
appeared the square mud 
houses with their flat roofs, in 
some cases with cone-like clay 
chimneys seemingly stuck on 
anyhow. The sheik’s house 
was plastered and painted a 
light blue in sign of its import- 
ance, and surrounded by fruit 
and waving palm trees, the tall 
minaret and dome of the whit- 
ened mosque showing clearer 
and clearer as they drew near. 

Farther on was the landing- 
place ; and here, as they slowly 
floated in, and, by dint of push- 
ing, screaming, and bumping, 
got a good place close to the 
bank, they found, although the 
grey light of the morning had 
scarcely yet given place to clear 
daylight, a busy and confusing 
scene. 

Strings of camels, with and 
without burdens, were going 
and coming from the boats; 
donkeys, horses, and carts stood 
along the bank, and peripatetic 
merchants were there with 
their trays of food. There 
were also other boats laden 
with melons, round which 
crowds of large and_ small 
traders stood talking, gestic- 
ulating, and bargaining. Some 
took away camel-loads, some 
donkey -loads; , while others, 
gathering their purchases into 
a large cloth, carried them no 
farther than the edge of the 
road, which was lined with 
similar sellers of not only 
melons but all other saleable 
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things, which, surrounded by 
dust and dirt, were, even at 
this hour, covered with myriads 
of flies. 

Leaving his duties as boat- 
man, Hasn climbed up the side 
farthest from the shore, and 
found Ayesha crouching in her 
corner. Scared and terrified by 
the noise, and the creaking, 
cracking sounds of the timber, 
but making no sound, she clung 
desperately to him as he made 
his way, with her light form 
in his arms, down the sloping 
side of the piled-up straw. 

Once down, he steadied her 
on the edge of the boat, and 
half led her, still clinging to 
him, round to the other side, 
where, once on firm ground, 
he shook her hand from him 
awkwardly, saying sharply— 

“Try to walk. It is not 
meet we should be seen thus,” 
while he anxiously looked 
round to see. if any one had 
noticed their descent. 

Every one seemed busy ; but 
some eyes looked at them and 
at each other, and some re- 
marks were passed in a low 
tone, as he walked rapidly 
away, the girl following him 
with tottering steps, her limbs, 
stiffened by their long and un- 
accustomed rest, almost failing 
to support her. 

“Hasn has caught a rare 
bird this time,” said one old 
man, as he changed the posi- 
tion of the various pans and 
dishes in his little wooden 
eating-shop at the corner of 
the wall, to the man who had 
just bought a greasy portion of 
rice and vegetable concoction, 
and sat eating it, bread in 
hand. 
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“Ugh!” grunted this one 
between the mouthfuls, “and 
no tame pigeon either, or I 
know not the look of a kite.” 

“Nonsense,” said the old 
man, switching off the settling 
flies. ‘“Hasn is no fool, and 
the sheik is a rich man. By 
the way, when is the wedding? 
I must have some very good 
things for it, and shall have 
better the day after. The 
cook’s son is my relative, as 
you know; so there will be a 
better living than ever for my 
customers those three days. 
I am not his father’s brother 
for nothing, and he is a gen- 
erous boy, I must say.” 

“Ah,” laughed the other, 
“the sheik’s daughter is rich. 
Of course he will marry her, 
but the kite may tear the 
pigeon yet, for all that.” And, 
rising, he went his way, laugh- 
ing heartily, to repeat his joke 
to the next acquaintance he 
met, till the gossip spread—as 
gossip will—jin little trickles 
from one to another through 
the market. 

Fear of Hasn’s strong arm, 
however, and the importance of 
his family, kept the whispers 
from swelling into louder talk, 
and after a time, something of 
fresh interest arising, the thing 
was forgotten for the moment. 

From the landing-place to 
the village was some little dis- 
tance, although it appeared to 
be so near; but it was soon 
covered, as Hasn walked with 
rapid strides, like one who, 
having to face what might be 


_ a very disagreeable thing, had 


made up his mind to face it, 
and get it over as soon as 
possible, 


He knew his mother had 
made all kinds of arrange- 
ments for his marriage with 
the daughter of the sheik, who, 
although she was not young, 
as youth is counted in the 
East, was rich, and looked with 
favour on the handsome son of 
Omdeh. 

There had been great comings 
and goings and discussions be- 
tween the relatives of these 
two principal families of the 
village, but, man-like, he thought 
little of all this. Although flat- 
tered by the preference shown 
him, he had never seen the 
sheik’s daughter, and knew 
little, and cared less, about 
her. 

Of course he knew he must 
marry some day—that was but 
reasonable; but now he had 
chosen his wife, and the thing 
was settled. Any little un- 
pleasantness that might, and 
of course would be likely, to 
arise, after the previous arrange- 
ments had gone so far, would 
be easily got over; and so the 
sanguine youth buoyed himself 
up with all kinds of reasonings, 
as he and Ayesha—walking 
now hand in hand—neared his 
father’s door. 

She was trembling with 
fatigue, excitement, and nerv- 
ousness, and the hand which 
held tightly to his was cold 
and clammy. She had thrown 
behind her her own people and 
their protection, but—although 
her lover was a fellah and her 
love for him marked him as an 
exception—she had not thrown 
behind her her inborn prej- 
udices, and the thought of 
being lowered to ask the pro- 
tection and shelter of a fel- 
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laheen household swept over 
her in one great wave of 
contempt, repugnance, and 
distrust. 

She had little time to realise 
what she really felt, for Hasn, 
dropping her hand, ran for- 
ward to salute an old woman 
who suddenly appeared at the 
door. 

She was old and bent, and 
what little could be seen of her 
face was brown and furrowed 
with innumerable deep wrinkles 
—time’s finger- marks. Her 
hands were knotted and scarred 
by years of toil, and shook 
slightly with the feebleness of 
old age. One rested on a stout 
stick, while the other shaded 
her eyes, which, still bright and 
keen, softened as they rested on 
Hasn, to become the next mo- 
ment glittering and hardened, 
as she saw the girl standing 
behind him. 

Taking no notice of the latter, 
she cried in a shrill cracked 
voice— 

“Praise Allah, you are well, 
my son! And the others?” 

“ Allah be praised, all are 
well,” 

“Praise be to God and His 
Prophet ! but now you must be 
hungry. Come in and wash 
and eat,” and so saying, she 
turned to hobble into the house, 
motioning him to follow. 

“ Stay, mother,” said he, and 
his voice trembled slightly. 
“First receive the salutations 
of my wife.” 

Silence followed his words. 
The old woman stopped in the 
doorway as if turned into stone. 
Her eyes—the only living thing 
about her— gleamed as with 
fire, while with her hand she 
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plucked at the wrappings round 
her throat as if for air. 

Ayesha, who in obedience to 
his gesture had stepped hesitat- 
ingly forward, also stopped, 
shrinking back, her eyes look- 
ing into the fierce ones bent 
upon her as if fascinated by 
their snakelike glitter. 

“ Your what?” at last hissed 
the old woman, in a gasping, 
half-strangled voice, leaning her 
head forward as if in doubt 
whether she heard aright. 

“My wife, mother,” answered 
Hasn, sharply and impatiently. 
He had expected she would 
take it badly, but not so vio- 
lently as this. “My wife,” 
he repeated, and putting his 
hands on Ayesha’s shoulders, he 
pushed her rigid figure gently 
forward. 

This action roused all his 
mother’s wrath, and her loos- 
ened tongue poured a shrill, 
tempestuous torrent of oppro- 
brious epithets and curses on 
the heads of both her son and 
Ayesha ; while the latter, over- 
come by hunger and weariness, 
thoroughly cowed, miserable, 
and frightened, sank sobbing to 
the ground, covering her head 
that she might no longer hear 
the flood of words assailing 
her, nor see those terrible eyes, 
so full of hatred, glaring at 
her. 

“ Mother, mother!” appealed 
Hasn, “be reasonable, be just. 
She has done nothing. It is I 
who should be blamed if any 
one, and ”’—his temper rising as 
he saw Ayesha trembling and 
terrified —“if you make this 
noise here, in the street, all the 
neighbours will come, and I will 
tell them—before you—before 
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all—that this is the woman I 
have chosen for my wife. We 
will have the marriage at once. 
As for P 

“My son!” screamed the old 
woman, stopping her wailings 
and lamentations to interrupt 
his furious words, “speak not 
so. You said you were married 
—how was I to know? I 
thought you had defied me and 
your father; and, truth, you 
have not done well by us. As 
for this girl” —and her wrath 
rising again, she turned to- 
wards Ayesha, shaking her 
skinny hand in the air menac- 
ingly as she cried— 

“And you, daughter of the 
Evil One, get hence! go! Ah, 
would I were strong again for 
one minute, for one second! 
Have I lived so long only to see 
this! to be thus humbled by 
my own son!— ungrateful !— 
after all I have done!—a 
strange woman!” 

Still threatening with her 
clenched hand, her lips still 
forming voiceless curses which 
her choking rage prevented her 
shrieking aloud, she presented 
a fearful picture of impotent 
wrath ; while Hasn, half afraid, 
half impatient at the storm he 
had raised, and wholly angry 
with his mother, himself, and 
even —strange to say — with 
Ayesha, with a man’s angry 
impatience at being made to 
look ridiculous, at being mixed 
up in a woman’s quarrel, and 
above all at being rated like 
a boy before the woman he 
wished to honour and obey 
him, cried— 

“Mother! once for all listen 
to me. All this talk is as flow- 
ing water, but you have spoken 
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well! If she come not under 
my father’s roof, neither do I. 
I have said it. I have sworn 
by the Prophet she should be 
my wife! and my wife she 
shall be!” 

The old woman, although 
trembling with rage, saw that 
for the moment her son was 
in such deadly earnest that all 
means of argument would be 
useless, and trusting to her 
future powers of persuasion 
and his father’s and others’ 
coercion to overcome what 
threatened to be a _ serious 
obstacle in the way of the 
grand marriage—which, truth 
to tell, was at this moment 
being finally settled—she swal- 
lowed her wrath as best she 
could, and assuming a plaintive 
tone and manner, which she 
was far from feeling, said sor- 
rowfully— 

“Hasn, my son, I thought 
not to hear such words from 
you for any cause—I, your 
mother! Had I not cause to 
be angry? You told me noth- 
ing. Had I not cause for 
surprise? I have heard or 
seen nothing of this” — here 
an epithet trembled on her 
tongue, but with an effort she 
substituted — “one of your 
choice, and a mother’s love is 
very jealous— must I humble 
myself more to my son?” 

“Nay, nay, mother,” said 
Hasn, agreeably surprised at 
this sudden change of tone; 
and stooping, he lifted Ayesha 
to her feet, saying, “It is all 
past, and we will say no more 
and think no more of it; but,” 
turning to his mother, “per- 
haps you did well to be angry 
with me, but there it must 
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rest. Ayesha will be a good 
daughter in the house, and 
obey you in all things.” 

Ayesha drew herself straight 
from him, and turned to speak ; 
but he, not noticing the sud- 
den movement of rebellion, 
drew her to him again, saying 
softly — 

“No! no! speak not now. 
There will be time for speech— 
plenty of time. Come! It is 
all finished! Come and rest.” 

The sight of him supporting 
the drooping girl on his arm 
was almost more than the old 
woman could bear. She made 
a movement forward, her claw- 
like fingers grasping at the air. 
Then, with a tremendous effort, 
thinking of what was at stake, 
she jerked out— 

“Come, and if you wish, 


bring her with you;” and with 


this ungracious invitation she 
turned and walked, with more 
speed than was to be expected 
from her aged appearance, back 
into the house, muttering as 
she went and _ gesticulating 
angrily. 

“T will not go,” said Ayesha. 
“You said I would obey her. 
Never! I would die first!” 
her voice rising as she remem- 
bered the epithets hurled at 
her. “How dare she speak 
thus to me!” 
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Hasn’s temper fairly over- 
came him at this new com- 
plication. What unreasonable 
creatures women were! and 
interrupting her sharply, he 
cried— 

“Silence, girl! Remember 
you speak to my mother. It 
is your duty to obey her and 
me! Come!” 

Ayesha’s burst of anger was 
short-lived, dying out before 
his sharp tone and angry looks. 
With a sore heart and eyes 
filled with the tears she proudly 
strove to keep from falling, she 
followed him through the door 
and into the house—what else 
could she do?—and sat in a 
corner of a dark room, hot and 
stifling, while he, already re- 
penting his unkindness, brought 
her some bread and goat's 
milk. Faint though she was, 
she felt too heart-sick and 
weary to taste, and he awk- 
wardly tried to comfort her, 
the more so that his mother, 
squatting in the shadow of the 
doorway, watched the two vin- 
dictively, muttering curses on 
this daughter of the Evil One 
who had come between her and 
her son, and whose arrival bade 
fair to destroy all the great 
future she had built up for him 
with such infinite trouble and 
pains. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME GASTRONOMICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


I was walking down a 
London street a few days 
ago behind two smooth-faced 
young giants in the uniform of 
her Majesty’s Life Guards, 
when I overheard one of them 
—obviously a recruit—address 
his comrade in the delightful 
Northumbrian dialect; and as 
the soft “burring” speech fell 
on my ears, my mind at once 
took a backward leap of nearly 
a quarter of a century: the 
dingy London street faded 
away, as if by enchantment, 
into the gentle green hills and 
purple moors of the Border, 
and for the moment I was once 
more a youth, his appetite for 
sport, as for everything else, as 
yet fresh and uncloyed, gaining 
his first experiences of grouse- 
shooting and salmon-fishing. 

The two dragoons soon dis- 
appeared through the swinging 
doors of a public-house, and I 
presently fell to musing on the 
inexplicable way in which such 
a sudden and trivial appeal to 
one of our senses as the incident 
just described will instantly 
recall some almost forgotten 
period of our former lives. 
With sight this is so obviously 
the case as to call for no re- 
mark, but with regard to the 
other senses it is noteworthy 
how one’s recollection of certain 
events or phases of one’s life 
may lie dormant or hazy for 
many years; and then, hey 
presto! how something, usually 
more or less insignificant, sud- 
denly appeals to our nose, or 
ears, or palate, and straightway 


the clock is put back for maybe 
half a century. 

The scent of a bean-field on 
a warm summer evening; the 
fragrance of the wallflowers in 
an old-fashioned garden; the 
clang of some German waltz 
with its rhythmic undercurrent 
of love and passion ; some long- 
forgotten melody of one’s child- 
hood ; and above all, perhaps 
the taste of some simple dish of 
long ago, will transport most of 
us back to that time—ah! how 
long ago it seems—when life 
lay before us with its promise 
of that golden harvest which so 
few of us ever reap. 

To this day I cannot eat of a 
certain very sweet, little yellow 
pear, whose very name I do 
not know, nor ever knew for 
that matter, without my mind 
going back to a sunny South 
Country garden, and to a 
naughty little boy who would 
escape from governesses and 
nurses to pluck the forbidden 
fruit which grew therein : while 
the very first bowl of café au 
lait one drinks on going abroad 
—ah! how good it is, that bol / 
—never fails to remind me of 
that later period in life when a 
reluctant schoolboy—John Bull 
au bout de ses doigts, seeing 
evil in everything and every- 
body French—was dragged 
from the cricket - fields of his 
summer holidays to improve his 
mind by foreign travel. 

Again, being recently in- 
duced to partake, faute de 
mieux, of some claret-cup, a 
beverage for which I have 
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never had any great liking, I 
was straightway reminded of 
the “leaving breakfast” offered 
to me by a select circle of 
friends on the day I left school, 
—a form of entertainment, by 
the way, not viewed with much 
favour by those in authority 
over us. What a Gargantuan 
banquet that was! At this 
length of time all the details 
of the menu have escaped my 
memory, but I perfectly re- 
member that it began with 
sausages and hot coffee, and 
ended, longo intervallo, with 
ducks and green peas and iced 
claret-cup. This latter item of 
the feast was a brilliant inspira- 
tion on the part of one of our 
number, whose youthful im- 
agination had been fired by 
the romances of Ouida and 
Laurence, whose guardsmen, if 
I recollect rightly, never break- 
fasted without curiously named 
and compounded cups. 

Ye gods! how we ate; but at 
last even the appetites of seven- 
teen could do no more, and as 
fins coronat opus, it was decided 
that tobacco and billiards, as 
representing the acme of dissi- 
pation, could form the only 
fitting conclusion to our meal. 
Though we would have scorned 
to admit it, I fear, however, 
that this part of the entertain- 
ment was not an unmitigated 
success : we were none of us very 
conversant with the game of 
billiards; and the cigarette— 
that safeguard of the youth- 
ful smoker—being unknown in 
those days, we were reduced to 
the hotel cigars, dark-coloured 
and full-flavoured specimens of 
the famous “Cabajos” brand. 
Still, “il faut souffrir pour étre 
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beau,” and we recognised that 
the pleasing réle of young men 
of fashion could not be main- 
tained without some personal in- 
convenience: more claret-cup 
was ordered, and an air of pos- 
sibly rather forced gaiety—the 
fault of those cursed cigars— 
was reigning, when “a pot-boy 
with a wan scared face” sud- 
denly burst in upon us, and 
warned us that Mr “ Barn Owl” 
Brown, an exceedingly strict 
and unpopular under - master, 
was approaching the hotel, no 
doubt with felonious intent. 
Even now I smile when I 
think of the transformation 
scene that promptly ensued : in 
a trice the cigar-smoking, bil- 
liard-playing young bloods re- 
verted to mere schoolboys, fear- 
ful of “paenas” and “swish- 
ings”; cues and cigars were 
flung wildly aside, and the cry 
of “ sauve qui peut ” was raised. 
But how toescape? The billiard- 
room was lighted from the roof, 
and the only means of exit 
was the door through which we 
every instant expected to see our 
enemy enter. For a moment 
we were inclined to give way 
to sullen despair, when one of 
us discovered a small, very 
small, window in an adjoining 
lavatory, and then might have 
been seen the degrading spec- 
tacle of six or seven would-be 
men of the world squeezing and 
pushing through an aperture 
hardly big enough to admit a 
good-sized dog. It must have 
been a pitiable sight, a very fall 
from Olympus, but at last with 
the aid of the friendly “boots” 
we all squeezed safely through, 
and, dropping into the hotel 
garden, escaped by byways to 
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our houses, only to learn subse- 
quently that the redoubtable 
“Barn Owl” had visited the 
hotel with no more fell purpose 
than that of ordering a fly. 
Another memorable meal of 
early life, still more remarkable 
for its proportions, occurred a 
year or two later, when in com- 
pany with half-a-dozen other 
lads of my own age, aspirants 
for commissions in the army (an 
honour which the short-sighted 
policy of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners subsequently denied 
to most of us), 1 had been in- 
trusted to the care of a “ cram- 
mer” in Southern Germany, 
where we spent what was pro- 
bably the happiest period of our 
lives. Ah! golden time of early 
manhood, when the sun used to 
shine somuch more brightly than 
it does nowadays ; when the rye 
was always blooming, and life 
seemed one perpetual summer ; 
when every man was a good fel- 
low, and every woman under 
forty was beautiful: who is there 
but looks back to you with envy 
and regret? We used to ob- 
tain our chief relaxation from 
our studies in the excellent 
trout-fishing then—and possibly 
now—+to be enjoyed in the Black 
Forest streams ; and very early 
one fine summer morning a 
friend and myself started off to 
the little town of Wald Kirch, 
intending to fish our way down 
to the inn at the Suggenthal, so 
well known to all tourists in the 
Black Forest who make Freiburg 
their headquarters. Whether 
we miscalculated the distance, 
or what, I cannot now remem- 
ber, but instead of arriving at 
the Suggenthal about midday 
as we had intended to do, we 








did not reach it until nearly 
three in the afternoon, having 
eaten nothing since a hasty roll 
and cup of coffee about eight 
hours before. 

In those days the little inn 
used to boast—and probably 
does still—a species of Lust- 
garten, where one could dine 
a! fresco, and here we flung 
ourselves down, hot, tired, and 
oh! how hungry, and lustily 
called for Franz the waiter, an 
old acquaintance of ours. I 
remember he could speak a little 
English, having been a short 
time in London, and we used 
never to tire of hearing his 
Homeric account of a—purely 
imaginary—fight he had had 
with a policeman during his 
stay in the metropolis, and in 
which he had given the repre- 
sentative of the law what he 
described as a “blue nose.” At 
least two hours before we had 
decided on what we would order 
as soon as we got the chance, 
and immediately Franzappeared 
he was summoned to bring, as 
quickly as possible, “ beefsteaks 
and fried potatoes for four.” 

Heavens! what a time they 
were in cooking those beef- 
steaks: we must have eaten 
about a pound of bread while 
waiting for them; and when at 
length the grinning Franz ap- 
peared with them, with what 
silent fury did we fall to, and 
with what rapidity did they 
disappear! We quickly recog- 
nised, however, that such a 
snack as four miserable German 
beefsteaks would be but little 
better than a mere whet to our 
appetites, and we were on the 
point of repeating our order; 
but, alas! economy had to be 
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studied even at that early stage 
of life, and so we decided to 
substitute bacon and eggs for 
six, aS being at once cheaper 
and more quickly cooked. Quite 
unabashed by the presence of 
an astonished but appreciative 
audience, chiefly composed of 
the proletariat of the inn, we 
soon polished off the eggs and 
bacon, and then, still feeling 
that vacuum abhorred by 
nature, passed on to bread 
and cheese for four,—but here, 
I am bound to confess, there 
was a falling off in our per- 
formance. ‘True, we finished 
our erder to the last crumb, but 
we no longer champed our food 
in greedy silence: we found 
time for conversation, lolling 
back in our seats, and the spec- 
tators departed disappointed, 
thinking the show was at an 
end. But the cunning Franz 
had another card “up _ his 
sleeve,” and suggested rasp- 
berries and cream, a bait that 
proved irresistible ; and after a 
hearty dessert of these, washed 
down with beer, we went and 
bathed in the river. 

I am inclined to believe that 
there is no limit to the digestive 
powers of a growing lad of 
nineteen. I can recall another 
occasion when, after a hard 
day’s toboganning, six of us 
invaded a little Black Forest 
wirthschaft, and ate, amongst 
other trifles, forty-two eggs! 

It was several years later 
that I partook pf a meal the 
recollection of which is always 
recalled to me by the taste, or 
even the smell, of brandy. I 
had gone to Sweden in company 
with a dear friend for some elk- 
hunting, and it happened that 
VOL. CLXVI.—NO. MV. 
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the owner of the great tract of 
country over which we had the 
right of sporting was a sort of 
Swedish “timber king,” who 
had amassed a _ large — for 
Scandinavia, bien entendu—for- 
tune in the lumber trade. He 
owned or leased countless square 
miles of forest in various parts 
of the country, and during the 
summer and autumn was in the 
habit of making a tour of his 
various properties, on each of 
which he had built himself a 
wooden house. Thus it hap- 


pened that he turned up in 


our neighbourhood, and, being 
a hospitable old fellow, invited 
us to dinner at three o’clock on 
a bright hot September after- 
noon; and never as long as I 
live shall I forget that repast, 
for it can be summed up in one 
word — brandy. ‘True, there 
were other viands and _pot- 
ables: fresh trout, soup with 
plums in it, capercailzie and 
cream sauce, and such cat-lap 
as beer, Swedish punch, and 
white port; but brandy—neat 
brandy mind—formed the piece 
de résistance of our meal. We 
began with it as a sort of appe- 
tiser, drank it freely during 
dinner, and took it afterwards 
as an ald to digestion. In vain 
did we try to escape from the 
tyranny of the bottle, in vain 
did we cry enough and plead 
the weakness of our heads; our 
host, a capital fellow, but with 
a strong strain of the lumber- 
man in him, was inexorable. 
“No heel-taps,” or the Swedish 
equivalent, was his battle-cry ; 
he proposed and carried toasts 
to every conceivable thing, and 
it was not until nearly seven 
o’clock that, with reeling heads 
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and unsteady feet, we were 
allowed, soaked in alcohol, to 
escape from his too hospitable 
board. 

Oh, how our heads ached for 
the next two days! and with 
what anguish did we recognise 
that the laws of hospitality 
rendered it incumbent on us to 
invite our new friend to dine 
with us in his turn—an invita- 
tion which he promptly ac- 
cepted. We made the most 
elaborate preparations in our 
power for our guest’s comfort, 
although of course our humble 
cellar, limited as it was to a 
small amount of beer and 
whisky, with a little brandy in 
case of illness, could not cope 
with his; but we brought out 
all the beer at our disposal, and 
opened two bottles of whisky 
and one of brandy, registering 
at the same time a solemn oath 
that no power on earth should 
induce us, at our own table, to 
drink more than we wanted to. 

Well, our friend arrived, ate 
heartily of our simple fare—elk 
venison soup, boiled trout, saddle 
of reindeer, ryper, and corn-flour 
with marmalade—I remember 
he had never before tasted this 
latter delicacy, and consumed 
nearly a whole pot of it to “his 
own cheek ”—but could not on 
any account be induced to drink 
anything stronger than beer, of 
which, indeed, he barely took a 
tumblerful. Delighted as we 
were by his moderation, we 
were none the less astonished 
by it, and at last, allowing our 
curiosity to get the better of 
our politeness, inquired the 
reason, fearing that perhaps 
the quality of our liquor was at 
fault, Judge of our amazement 





when we discovered that our 
guest was, both by inclination 
and habit, one of the most ab- 
stemious of men, and that his 
excesses of the previous week, 
from which, as he ruefully con- 
fessed, he was only just recover- 
ing, were solely dictated by a 
feeling of deference to our in- 
sular customs, as he had always 
heard “that Englishmen got 
drunk at dinner”! 

Could true hospitality go 
further ? 

Mention of Scandinavia re- 
calls another gastronomic ex- 
perience when the same friend 
and myself lay camped under 
canvas, high up on the desolate 
fjelds of the Great Divide be- 
tween Norway and Sweden, 
and when we were obliged to 
rely on the game we killed, and 
our own skill in cooking it, for 
our daily food. We soon dis- 
covered that we were much too 
tired on coming in from a hard 
day’s shooting to set to work to 
prepare our evening meal then, 
but having luckily brought one 
of Silver’s Norwegian kitchens 
with us from England, we hit 
on the happy expedient of cook- 
ing our “late dinner” before 
starting in the morning. The 
piece de résistance of our meal, 
in view of our necessarily limited 
larder, hardly varied from day 
to day; but I do not remember 
ever to have tired of it, nor to 
have ever eaten anything more 
delicious. Possibly, however, 
the appetite of five-and-twenty, 
coupled with constant hard ex- 
ercise in the finest air in the 
world, may have led me to take 
a rather exaggerated estimate 
of its excellence. However, I 
give the recipe for the benefit of 
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others who may be situated as 
we were. We cut up as many 
plump ryper as we could squeeze 
into the Norwegian kitchen, 
added a cupful of cold water, a 
cake of preserved soup (Crosse 
& Blackwell’s), sliced potatoes, 
as many varieties of preserved 
vegetables—especially peas—as 
we could scrape together, a few 
slices of bacon, some hard ship’s 
biscuits, flavoured the whole 
with pepper and salt, and the 
faintest sowpcon of onions and 
celery salt, boiled it over a brisk 
fire for a quarter of an hour, 
and then clapping the kitchen 
back into its felt-lined box, left 
the mixture to cook itself in its 
own juice until our return, when 
a few minutes over the fire 
heated it once more almost to 
boiling-point. Ah! how good 
it was, eaten out of enamelled 
iron bowls, before a fire of blaz- 
ing birch logs! I well remem- 
ber, too, how, when beginning 
our meal, we used to impress on 
one another the necessity of 
leaving “plenty” for Nils, our 
Norwegian servant, and how 
after about three helpings a- 
piece, we would agree that 
Nils couldn’t possibly finish all 
that was left, and so help our- 
selves to a very little more, and 
then a very little more on the 
top of that, until sometimes 
poor Nils, patiently waiting in 
the background, must have felt 
a little nervous as to his chance 
of getting any at all. 

That there is probably no 
more galling experience in life 
than the recollection of lost 
opportunities is an indisputable 
fact, and I take it that there 
does not exist a human being 
who cannot recall an occasion, 
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or more probably many a one, 
when a lack of decision or an 
error of judgment on his part 
has led to subsequent regret, 
and I cannot forbear relating 
an incident which adorns the 
tale and points the moral of— 
excess of caution. 

A good many years ago I 
had been to a coursing meeting 
in the south of Scotland, and, 
missing my train home, and 
having some hours to wait before 
I could get another, had thank- 
fully accepted an invitation to 
dine with a gentleman whose 
acquaintance I had made that 
day—one of the opulent tenant- 
farmers formerly common in 
the Lothians and Border coun- 
ties, and who, in those days 
at all events, used to live in 
quite as great comfort as their 
“lairds.” 

Our party consisted of my new 
friend, his wife and daughters, 
and one other guest besides 
myself, a neighbouring agri- 
culturist of exceedingly few 
words but unrivalled appetite. 
What a good dinner we had! 
Cock-a-leekie soup, followed by 
a cod-fish and oysters fresh 
that very day from the Firth 
of Forth; while his Grace of 
Buccleuch—who chanced to be 
my host’s landlord —had no 
better viands on his table that 
evening than the well-hung 
gigot of blackfaced mutton, and 
the apple-tart which completed 
the ménu, the whole washed 
down by ample libations of 
delicious Edinburgh ale. 

But as there is no rose with- 
out a thorn, so even this ex- 
cellent meal was not without 
its drawback, as after the ladies 
had retired our host deemed it 
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incumbent on him to produce 
wine, and accordingly sherry 
and claret made their appear- 
ance on the table. Mistrustful 
of both vintages, but fearing to 
offend my kind entertainer’s 
susceptibilities, I chose what 
I anticipated would be the 
lesser of the two evils, and 
helped myself to the claret, a 
dark - coloured, icy-cold fluid, 
for the introduction of which 
to many a hitherto blameless 
middle-class household — the 
nation had lately become in- 
debted to Mr Gladstone. My 
host hardly touched any wine 
himself, but I noticed that his 
taciturn friend lost no chance 
at the sherry, filling and empty- 
ing his glass with the utmost 
regularity ; and at last, imagin- 
ing it would at all events con- 
tain a sufficiency of alcohol to 
counteract the ill effects of the 
Bordeaux already beginning to 
lie very chill on my stomach, 
I determined to try it myself. 
Imagine my astonishment when 
in place of the liquid fire, made 
in Hamburg, I had anticipated, 
there glided over my palate 
what I can truthfully affirm 
to be the very finest, silkiest 
Madeira I have ever tasted ; 
and determined to make up for 
lost time, I incontinently took 
a back-hander, only to find 
that but one glass remained in 
the bottle! My Amphitryon 
noted my approval of this, and 
remarked, “I thenk yon’s guid 
sherry. I hae but twarree” 
(Anglicé, two or three) “ bottles 
of it left. It cam’ to me frae 
my wife’s uncle, whae was 
captain o’ an East Indiaman. 
Ye like the wine, do ye not, 
Laidlaw?” he added, turning 





to his silent friend, who, speak- 
ing for the first time since the 
ladies had left the room, 
replied, “Ay, it’s guid wine 
but it’s no strang aneuch!” 
and again relapsed into silence. 
I have many melancholy gas- 
tronomical recollections, but 
few sadder than this, when I 
think that I sat by and watched 
nearly a whole bottle of the 
finest Madeira I had _ ever 
tasted, or shall probably ever 
taste again, disappear down 
the gullet of a man whose only 
appreciation of it was that it 
failed to burn his whisky- 
hardened palate. 

Probably the most unenjoy- 
able meal at which I ever 
assisted occurred when I was 
a very young self-conscious 
man—so young, indeed, as to 
be still uncertain as to whether 
I intended to be a Field Mar- 
shall or Lord Chancellor—and 
when I was actually invited 
to a real London dinner-party 
at a real live Duke’s, an invi- 
tation which I accepted not 
without misgivings. Not that 
any sordid suspicions of the 
ducal fare crossed my inno- 
cent mind; but visions of un- 
paralleled social success airily 
haunted my imagination, and I 
felt a nervousness as to my dé- 
but in Society not' unbecoming 
in a youth of my tender years. 

This fateful dinner-party was 
fixed for a Monday; and on 
the previous Saturday I went 
down into the country to stay 
a couple of nights with a 
friend, only returning to Lon- 
don on the Monday evening 
in time to dress for dinner. 
And now ensued one of the 
bitterest moments of my young 
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life, for as I hurriedly un- 
packed my portmanteau, came 
first the horrid suspicion, and 
then the awful certainty, that 
my friend’s butler—may dogs 
defile the graves of his an- 
cestors |—had forgotten to pack 
up my dress trousers ! 

Never shall I forget the 
anguish of the moment when 
this fact became patent to me: 
obstupui! I was temporarily 
stunned by the magnitude of 
my misfortune; and _ then, 
pealing the bell, I summoned 
Anna Mrrier, the “slavey” 
of my lodgings, to my aid. 
Anna WM’rier, however, could 
do nothing but grin—whereby 
she momentarily courted death 
—but finally fetched her mis- 
tress, who, having been a 
lady’s-maid before she married 
a butler, and set up a bachelor 
lodging-house in Bury Street, 
St James’s, proved of more 
assistance. Taking in the sit- 
uation at once, she pointed 
out, with many expressions of 
sympathy, that the only course 
open to me at that eleventh 
hour was to accept the loan 


of her husband’s’ evening 
trousers,—an expedient to 
which, after much _ violent 


exception on my part, I was 
reluctantly obliged to submit. 

Now Mr Collins, my worthy 
landlord, was middle-aged and 
exceedingly stout: J was very 
young and_ correspondingly 
slim; and consequently there 
was at first a, gaping hiatus 
between me and the waistband 
of the trousers, but this the 
thoroughly interested Mrs Col- 
lins deftly remedied with a 
safety- pin. But even then 
these luckless pantaloons seemed 
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to possess every possible sartor- 
ial fault: those were the days 
when it was the fashion for 
our gilded youth to wear 
trousers of almost nautical 
looseness, and these fitted me 
like my own skin; they were 
suspiciously shiny about the 
seams, and above all they were 
at least two inches too short. 

There may possibly exist, 
though I doubt it, young men 
who, placed in a similar pre- 
dicament to mine, would make 
light of it. I am certain that 
neither my noble host nor any 
of his guests troubled them- 
selves about the fit of my 
trousers, and probably the only 
persons who noticed them were 
the gentlemen in plush and 
powder who waited on us; but, 
like the young ass that I was, 
I imagined that every one else 
must be thinking about them 
as much as I was. Nay, even 
when I was able to conceal the 
offending garments under the 
dinner -table, I still suffered 
such agonies of self-conscious- 
ness that the good-natured fine 
lady next to whom I sat, and 
who talked so knowingly about 
army examinations, having a 
son herself in that line of busi- 
ness, thought I must be un- 
well, and counselled champagne 
as a restorative. Champagne 
forsooth! Of what avail were 
all the vintages of sunny France 
to a shy young man dining 
with a Duke, and wearing his 
landlord’s trousers! 

Suffice to say that I spent 
a very uncomfortable evening, 
and to this day am by no 
means disinclined to ascribe 
my lack of social success to 
those ill-fated pantaloons. 
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EVER since William the Nor- 
man landed at Pevensey, a 
peaceful warfare of wits has 
waged between France and 
England. The Channel, so se- 
cure a barrier against a political 
alliance, has never interrupted 
the interchange of thought and 
style. Sometimes we have been 
the pioneers in a new literature, 
sometimes they have opened the 
road to a new theory of art; 
but whichever has been first 
has invited the other to a frank 
imitation, and the influence has 
seldom been declined. When 
Gower was practised in both 
the tongues, the fusion, from 
our point of view, seemed com- 
plete. But then came Chaucer, 
who, with French models before 
him, created the noble instru- 
ment of speech, which may 
hardly be matched save in 
ancient Greece. During the 
fifteenth century the world 
was so busy with warfare 
that it spared little leisure 
for literature, but it was still 
with the aid of the French 
that England reconquered a 
knowledge of the classics. The 
magnificent series of transla- 
tions, which are a glory of 
Elizabeth’s reign, could not 
have been made had not Amyot 
and his compeers interpreted 
the dead languages to our duller 
wits; and it is not without 
significance that Shakespeare 
owed the knowledge of Plutarch, 
whereof he made so splendid a 
use, to North’s version of the 
French. Thus the exchange 
continued without a break: if 
the classical school of France 
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was an inspiration to our poets, 
if Pope followed Boileau, we in 
return played the better part in 
the Romantic movement, and 
to-day the curiosity of imitation 
is hardly less strong on either 
side the Channel. While the 
most of Britons regard Paris as 
the nourishing mother of the 
arts, not a few intelligent 
Frenchmen look towards Lon- 
don as to another Athens. 
But from this friendly ex- 
change many great writers have 
stood aloof. It is not all styles 
that can traverse the Channel, 
and the capricious breeze which 
has driven one bark before it 
has kept another safe within 
its harbour. Rabelais and Le 
Sage, for instance, Dumas and 
Victor Hugo, are free of the 
world; while Sterne and 
Richardson, Walter Scott, and 
even Mrs Beecher Stowe, long 
since became part of the litera- 
ture of France. But it is im- 
possible to make rules or to 
divine reasons. On our side 
the Channel Daudet is better 
Known than Balzac; on theirs, 
if Dickens is read by every 
schoolboy, Thackeray is un- 
known even by name. Above 
all, the two poets who speak 
most eloquently for France and 
England have lingered each on 
his own shore. Racine and 
Shakespeare —in these giants 
you may observe the very 
diverse qualities which will 
ever separate the Latin from 
the Anglo-Saxon race. While 
Racine is the champion of order 
and intelligence, Shakespeare 
fights the battle of strength 
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and thought. The one is like 
a smooth, unrippled pond; the 
other rushes along with the 
turbid force of a river over- 
flowing its banks. The French- 
man’s intellect is dry, sure, and 
incapable of error; the noble 
effects of passion which it 
achieves, it achieves by a 
sudden contrast to the prevail- 
ing quietude. The English- 
man’s mind, swift as the wind, 
restless as the sea, sustains its 
multi-coloured passion at an 
eloquent height. When Shake- 
speare has taken hold of an idea, 
he embroiders it most gener- 
ously, he tricks it out in a dozen 
fashions, he flashes upon it a 
dozen coloured lights. For 
Racine it is enough to cut the 
idea out into a simple shape, 
and to leave it clear and white 
upon the paper. ‘Shakespeare 
never blotted a line,” said Ben 
Jonson, piously wishing that 
“he had blotted a thousand.” 
We cannot echo this pious 
wish, but we may be sure that 
Racine blotted more lines than 
he retained. 

Racine, then, has never 
reached these shores. Shake- 
speare has paid but furtive 
visits to France. We, who in 
our dislike of classicism would 
deny genius to Alexander Pope, 
one of our greatest poets, dis- 
miss Racine as a clumsy bundle 
of conventions. Of course we 
are wrong, and by our wrong 
we prove our impudent in- 
sularity as clearly and gross- 
ly as the French, in con- 
demning Shakespeare, display 
the obstinate temper of the 
Continent. But the truth is 


there, plain and undisputed. 
It needs no ingenuity to de- 
monstrate that Racine is un- 
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known in England, and gener- 
ally despised by the travelled 
Englishman who hears his 
Alexandrines at the Thédtre 
Francais. That Shakespeare 
was never fairly appreciated in 
France is less obvious, but a 
little reflection resolves our 
doubt. 

Concerning the French de- 
preciation of Shakespeare much 
has been written, and nowhere 
have the facts been arrayed 
with better judgment than in 
M. Jusseraud’s newly published 
book, ‘Shakespeare in France.’ 
The tale told is curious enough, 
and should prove an eloquent 
sermon against the sin of liter- 
ary ambition. For a century 
after his death Shakespeare 
was neither praised nor blamed 
in France,—he wus merely 
ignored. The few travellers 
who visited that strange land 
of Barbarians which we call 
England brought back little 
news save news of cruelty 
and brute force. The foot- 
ball, publicly kicked about the 
streets, afflicted the nerves of 
our French visitors much as 
the bull-ring of Spain dis- 
tresses the philanthropic Eng- 
lishman, who, forgetting that 
it is quite easy to stay away 
from the Corrida, always feeds 
his displeasure by witnessing 
“the disgraceful spectacle.” But 
while the French traveller was 
learned about the baiting of 
bears, a sport which horrified 
him, he took no count of the 
drama, an art which should 
have entranced him. Bacon 
he had heard of sometimes ; 
un nommé Miltonius is reproved 
for his radical principles; but 
it is already late in the day 
that a single reference is dis- 
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covered to un certain Shake- 
spearee As M. Jusseraud 
records, the first Frenchman 
whose pen traced the poet’s 
name was Nicholas Clément, 
the librarian of the great 
King. Now this pedant was 
not content to enter the works 
of Shakespeare in the royal 
catalogue: he must needs devise 
a comment of his own; and 
there can be no doubt that 
the very definite opinion he 
expressed would have _ been 
approved by his countrymen. 
He finds no fault with Shake- 
speare’s imagination; he con- 
fesses, moreover, that the dram- 
atist thought naturally, and 
expressed his thoughts with 
sufficient delicacy. But, objects 
he, his excellent qualities are 
obscured by the “ordures” 
with which he smears his 
comedies. There is struck the 
keynote of all the French de- 
preciation. Shakespeare lacks 
refinement, and neglects the 
rules. He does not compose his 
plays in neatly turned Alex- 
andrines; his verse is blank, 
which is bad, and often inter- 
rupted by formless prose, which 
is worse. Moreover, his low- 
born characters—grave-diggers, 
constables, and clowns—are a 
manifest outrage upon the 
dignity of the stage. And 
how, it was asked no doubt, 
could an artist bring a solemn 
tragedy to a close in a welter 
of blood? In brief, the objec- 
tions advanced against Shake- 
speare in the late seventeenth 
century by his own country- 
men were echoed with a truer 
sincerity by the critics of 
France. It was scarcely pos- 


sible that the apostles of a 
formal restraint should admire 
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or understand the supreme 
prophet of literary lawlessness. 
Shakespeare did not despise 
the conventions of old time: 
he only found them too narrow 
for his spirit; wherefore he 
composed a new set of rules 
for himself, and made imita- 
tion dangerous or impossible 
by tearing them to shreds as 
soon as he had put them in 
practice. But none, save the 
very greatest, triumph by dis- 
obedience ; and the French de- 
tractors of Shakespeare had 
the right of pedantry upon 
their side. They saw that he 
had scant regard for the uni- 
ties; they did not recognise 
that splendid genius of phrase 
and insight which conferred 
upon its possessor the extreme 
privilege of licence. In prin- 
ciple they were right ; but their 
devotion to principle deprived 
them then, as it seems to de- 
prive them still, of the greatest 
pleasure which modern litera- 
ture has to give. 

Now and again a furtive 
Anglomane told the truth that 
barbarous England might boast 
not only a theatre but a litera- 
ture. The Abbé Prévost, for 
instance, proved a loyal cham- 
pion, and wrote of Shakespeare 
with a luminous admiration. 
And then, when an understand- 
ing of the English drama 
seemed possible, Voltaire came 
along with his gay dogmatism, 
his persuasive force, and in half 
a page emphasised the true feel- 
ing of his countrymen. Now, 
Voltaire, for all his lack of 
reverence, was a purist in 
literature, and his attack upon 
Shakespeare might have been 
delivered by Nicholas Clément, 
or by any other average 
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Frenchman. It is brisk, super- 
ficial, and characteristic. More- 
over, since Voltaire was frankly 
under the spell of England 
when he composed it, it may be 
taken as the expression of a 
sincere opinion. He acknow- 
ledges that Shakespeare created 
the drama, that his genius was 
strong, fecund, even sublime. 
But he denies to Shakespeare 
the least spark of good taste, 
the smallest knowledge of art. 
He describes his tragedies as 
“monstrous farces”; he gibes at 
Othello and Hamlet; he finds 
Julius Cesar barbarous; in 
brief, he writes as you would 
expect a loyal Frenchman to 
write who had bowed the knee 
to Racine. 

But gradually Shakespeare 
enjoyed a strange, fantastic 
revenge. Garrick was elevated 
into a cult, and Shakespeare 
shared the actor’s throne, until 
at last the version of Ducis con- 
ferred upon “ Hamlet” the glory 
of ridicule. Curious it is that 
they who have professed the 
warmest love for Shakespeare 
have mutilated his works with 
the lightest hand. Imagine a 
“Hamlet” cut and clipped to the 
patternof antiquity, a “Hamlet” 
in which no blood is shed in the 
eyes of the people, a “ Hamlet ” 
in which the Prince of Denmark 
is imagined to marry Ophelia 
after the curtain is rung down, 
and you may form a vague idea 
of Ducis’ renowned experiment. 
But, still more curiously, the 
merit of Shakespeare was in 
a sense confused with the re- 
volution. The author of 
“Othello,” being lawless, seemed 
the proper poet for the ruffians 
who trampled all law under 
their hobnailed feet; and thus 
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he triumphed as a kind of 
counter - blast to tradition. 
And then in due season Kean 
and Miss Smithson turned the 
head of Paris, and under 
their auspices Shakespeare be- 
came an influence in the Ro- 
mantic Movement. But he 
was an influence that was only 
half appreciated. Hugo dis- 
coursed of his grandeur, without 
understanding it, and without 
the smallest surrender of self. 
What Hugo aimed at achieving 
Shakespeare had achieved al- 
most three centuries before: 
yet Hugo could not take advan- 
tage of this superb example; 
he was forced to build up a 
vast, imperfect world of his own. 
And it was the elder Dumas 
who was most generous in 
praise, most apposite in de- 
scription. He flashed forth an 
epigram which might have 
illumined the ignorance of his 
countrymen: ‘“ Shakespeare, 
who, after God, has created the 
most ””—there is the vivid in- 
spiration which might have 
corrected the false judgment of 
Voltaire. But the false judg- 
ment still prevails, and, despite 
the active intelligence of half-a- 
dozen scholars, “ King Lear” is 
not so keenly appreciated in 
France as ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 

Yet though in the past 
Shakespeare has been pressed 
into the service of this move- 
ment and of that, he has never 
been so loud and (we fear) so 
idly discussed in Paris as to-day. 
Tags from his plays are the 
journalist’s stock-in-trade, and 
the same critics who discuss 
Meredith without having read 
him, easily grow eloquent con- 
cerning the master, whom they 


call “le grand Will.” Between 
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them and “le grand Will” is 
fixed the eternal barrier of an 
alien speech, but that barrier is 
easily leapt by the nimble feet 
of omniscience. Yet none of the 
versions, hitherto popular, can 
give an adequate impression 
whereon to base a judgment. 
The Alexandrines, which com- 
monly represent Shakespeare to 
France, entrance the public, de- 
light the actors, and destroy the 
genius of the author. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say 
that the admirable prose version 
of MM. Morand and Marcel 
Schwob has revealed “ Hamlet ” 
for the first time tothose French- 
men who have no English. And 
it was a very pretty inspiration 
which persuaded Madame Bern- 
hardt to close her brilliant 
career with a lively attack upon 
Shakespeare’s masterpiece. 

The enterprise might have 


seemed desperate, for Sarah 
Bernhardt, despite her talents, 
possesses all the vices of the 


mummer. Instant glory has 
ever seemed of greater im- 
port to her than the art she 
follows. She must still take 
up the whole stage, as she must 
still absorb the whole attention 
of the press. It is scarcely too 
much to say that no single per- 
son of her generation has reaped 
so rich a harvest of flattery ; but 
she is not content, and, after a 
triumph of thirty years, she 
seems more greedy of advertise- 
ment than ever. No sooner was 
her performance of “Hamlet” 
prophesied than the newspapers 
were packed with the common 
rumours. Madame Bernhardt 
will assume the part, said this 
one, at the urgent request of an 
exalted personage. The dis- 
tinguished actress, declared that 
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other, has been studying the 
part in her Norman castle, on 
whose embattled walls she 
easily realised the emotion of 
the Danish Prince. Now, these 
foolish confidences might be 
neglected, were they not proof 
of the fatal cabotinage which 
has blunted, if not destroyed, 
the talent of Sarah Bernhardt. 
For the hunger for applause can 
generally be satisfied by a forced 
effect, by the complete sacrifice 
of play to player; and no artist 
of Sarah’s worth has _ ever 
stooped so low to conquer. 
Again and again has she 
caught the gods by a little 
song and dance, whieh would 
be more appropriate to a music- 
hall than to a serious stage. 
Moreover, she has acted for so 
many years to audiences which 
do not understand her language, 
that while on the one hand she 
has been encouraged to violence, 
on the other she has grown care- 
less of speech and gesture. Nor 
has the constant iteration of 
worthless plays chastened her 
mannerisms or refined her style ; 
she has found a single trick of 
voice, a single movement of the 
arms, quite sufficient for the 
interpretation of the vast 
machines which lately have 
been built round her. One day 
she will perform you “ Phédre” 
with all the old delicacy and 
force, and then you will see her 
scamper through “La Tosca” 
as though she were irked by 
play and people alike. And 
since the cheers of the un- 
critical are never hushed, her 
impulse towards a_ beautiful 
rendering grows less and less. 

It was but natural, then, that 
we should contemplate her 
“Hamlet” with some misgiv- 
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ing. For Shakespeare is not 
Sardou, and “Hamlet,” most 
miraculous of stage-plays, can 
survive almost any fault save 
overacting. And now that we 
have seen her, and can reflect 
calmly on the performance, our 
dominant emotion is surprise. 
It may not be Hamlet that 
we have contemplated, but at 
any rate it is something other 
than Sarah. In the first act 
her voice seemed, as it were, to 
feel round for the cadence of the 
rhymed verse; now and again 
she quickened her speed accord- 
ing to the familiar artifice, as 
though in haste to reach the 
final syllable of the Alexan- 
drine. But by-and-by this un- 
certainty vanished, and the 
actress spoke the prose of M. 
Schwob, which preserves so 
near an echo of the English, 
with an amazing tenseness and 
lucidity. Here, indeed, was 
Sarah Bernhardt stripped of 
mannerisms : her arms were no 
longer thrown out on either side 
like pump-handles; her voice 
was not inexpressively poised 
between cajolery and threat ; 
she walked, and spoke, and 
looked as though her first 
ambition was to realise a part, 
not to display herself; and she 
realised a part, whose justice you 
may easily dispute, but whose 
interest it is impossible to deny. 

When M. Ducis perverted 
“Hamlet,” he introduced Elvire 
among the characters, and he 
ensured a happy ending. So 
much the Gallic taste demanded, 
and though Madame Bernhardt 
is not guilty of this supreme 
treachery, she, too, has shown us 
a “Hamlet” which is nothing if 
not French. This is the drama, 
you say to yourself, as it might 
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have been, had Racine composed 
it. In other words, the actress 
has simplified the play and the 
character until no mystery dis- 
turbs their plain comprehen- 
sion. It was the supreme 
triumph of Shakespeare to pro- 
duce a masterpiece whose edges 
were blurred by a dramatic 
indecision. He sketched you a 
prince, impelled by the will to 
act, and yet disarmed by the 
potency of his dream ; a prince, 
in whom the temperament of 
energy is balanced by an im- 
perious introspection, whose 
strength of thought weakens 
the desire of vengeance. To the 
Anglo-Saxon mind this indeci- 
sion is natural and interesting ; 
but the French mind, which 
permits in fiction the split hairs 
of psychology, demands upon 
the stage a lucid explanation. 
Everything must be cut out, 
and the central figure must be 
thrown like a silhouette upon a 
white ground. And Madame 
Bernhardt has accepted the 
national taste so loyally that 
nothing is left in doubt save 
her Hamlet’s corpulency. In 
brief, she chooses to present the 
Prince of Denmark as a man of 
action, who knows his own pur- 
pose, and who carries it out. 
She has converted the play of 
reflection into the play of 
energy ; she will not permit the 
hero, whose part she assumes, to 
pause or consider. Pitched 
from the outset in a high key, 
her Hamlet bustles and is 
loud ; he prances over the stage 
with sword in hand, and so 
actively does he seem to pursue 
his foes, that you wonder every 
act has not its harvest of 
corpses. Many a great actor 
has pictured Hamlet as too 
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eagerly concerned with the 
subtleties of the mind. It has 
remained for Madame Bern- 
hardt to convert the Prince of 
Denmark into a swashbuckler. 

The project was daring, and 
daringly has it been carried 
out. Moreover, the actress, 
strong in the courage of her 
opinion, has defended her in- 
terpretation in the cold type 
of the daily paper. Her defence 
is somewhat disingenuous and 
frankly begs the question. 
“Shakespeare,” says she, 
“belongs to the universe, and 
a foreign brain has the right 
to admire and _ understand 
him.” That need hardly have 
been said, for it is obvious that 
a foreign brain has precisely 
the same rights over Shake- 
speare as the brain of England. 
But no brain, either British 
or Foreign, has the right of 
misunderstanding ; and when 
Madame Bernhardt elected to 
invent a Hamlet resolved upon 
action, she did violence not 
only to tradition but to the 
text. To prove the Prince 
“sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought”’ is easy enough ; 
and it is but a lover of paradox 
that would see in this “rogue 
and peasant slave,” in this 
“ pigeon - livered,” “ muddy- 
pated rascal,” in this doubter 
“unpregnant of his cause,” 
an apostle of revenge, unwaver- 
ingly set upon a just murder. 
Even the last scene of all, 
wherein at last Hamlet does 
perform the act of punishment, 
might have warned Madame 
Bernhardt of her folly; for 
Shakespeare, with infinite 
subtlety, strengthens Hamlet’s 
arm with a new and sudden 
cause of anger. “The king, 
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the king’s to blame,” says 
Laertes ; and Hamlet exclaim- 
ing, “The point envenomed 
too! then venom to thy work!” 
kills his enemy. But this is 
not the treasured vengeance of 
a resolute man; the Prince, who 
in cold blood hesitates to strike, 
is driven to the deed by a hot 
rage of poison and treachery. 
Nor is it only in opinion that 
Madame Bernhardt errs. She 
has strengthened her opinion 
by injudicious cuts. As she has 
exaggerated Hamlet’s energy, 
so she has curtailed or sup- 
pressed his bitter reflections. 
And even so, she has not cur- 
tailed enough. The _ great 
speech, “To be or not to be,” 
which she gave with admirable 
force and beauty, leapt right 
out from the prevailing activity, 
and this effect was sufficient by 
‘tself to contradict the actress’s 
interpretation. But granted 
the interpretation, Madame 
Bernhardt deserves the highest 
praise for a curious and original 
performance. It is a miracle 
of picturesqueness from begin- 
ning to end; in aspect, in car- 
riage, the actress is perfect ; she 
speaks the vivid, terse, and 
moving prose with exquisite 
modulation and splendid force. 
Her conduct of certain episodes 
could not have been bettered. 
In the scenes with Polonius she 
preserves the just attitude of 
humour and contempt. The 
happy scorn with which her 
feet, suddenly upraised, ex- 
cluded the old man from her 
bench might suggest, but does 
not, a piece of trickery. Her 
delivery of the simple phrase, 
“des mots, des mots, des mots,” 
can never be forgotten; and if 
she does not put new meaning 
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into old saws, she speaks some 
of the familiar lines with a 
loftiness which does them no 
dishonour. The free and almost 
boyish gaiety wherewith she 
hears of the players’ approach 
is fresh and not misplaced. The 
scene of the play, too, is ingeni- 
ous, though at the conclusion it 
descends or ascends into noise ; 
and this, indeed, brings us to 
the most serious fault of detail : 
the actress is at times too 
reasonably jocose, too boisterous- 
ly mirthful, as for instance when 
she knocks together the heads of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
But, in revenge, she draws back 
from the wicked uncle, surprised 
at prayer, with a gesture more 
than usually restrained; and 
her tranquil dignity in the 
terrific scene with the Queen is 
maybe the best piece of acting 
in the play. In conclusion, 
though her simple interpreta- 
tion of Hamlet’s character 
seems to us __ indefensible, 
Madame Bernhardt’s perform- 
ance is both distinguished and 
impressive. Above all, if she 
has not given us the true 
Prince of Denmark, she has 
given us something other than 
Sarah Bernhardt, and _ her 
Hamlet will be honourably 
remembered because, of all her 
triumphs, it is least like her- 
self. 

The translation, which she 
has cut without justice or 
mercy, and from which with 
the real mummer’s instinct 
she has excluded the “fat” of 
others, cannot be too highly 
praised. Here, indeed, she has 
the advantage of M. Mounet- 
Sully, a far more subtle and 
convincing Hamlet, in that she 
echoes the true text of Shake- 
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speare, as nearly as it may be 
echoed in French. The adage 
of the old critic, who declared 
that the ideal of translation is 
to represent a foreign author 
in such terms as he might have 
used himself, had the other 
speech been his, cannot apply 
to the turning of Shakespeare 
into French. For Shakespeare 
may not be imagined a French- 
man. His genius could not 
have belonged to one of Latin 
blood, and no precise equivalent 
can be found for his heroic 
qualities the language 
of Racine. Had a freak of 
fortune given him birth in 
France he would have written 
Alexandrines, and respected the 
unities with a pious fervour. 
But fortune did not thus ex- 
travagantly mock at reason; 
and Shakespeare, being born 
in England, and endowed with 
the English temperament of 
violence and splendour, can only 
be expressed in French through 
the medium of prose. Indeed, 
it may justly be argued that 
a poet is incommunicable in 
verse. Rare instances disturb 
this general rule, and one can 
imagine Pope’s “Essay .on 
Man ” neatly turned into French 
couplets. But as Homer and 
Aristophanes, Sophocles and 
Racine, lose their essential 
qualities when they are twisted 
and tortured to suit the laws 
of English versification, so M. 
Marcel Schwob was wisely coun- 
selled when he turned “Hamlet” 
into simple, rhythmic prose. 
The difficulty of his task was 
immense, as any reader may see 
for himself who tries to check 
the meaning, word by word, of 
Hamlet’s great soliloquies ; and 
he increased the difficulty by 
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setting very high the standard 
of accuracy. The result is a 
precise transcription, in which 
the French word follows the 
English as closely as possible, 
and in which are preserved 
with astonishing fidelity the 
sound and architecture of the 
phrase. Nor could any French- 
man be found better equipped 
for the task. To a translator 
a knowledge of two languages 
is necessary; and while the 
scholars who give us versions 
of the classics are always well 
acquaint with Latin and Greek, 
they rarely count the use of 
English among their accom- 
plishments. But M. Schwob 
is not only a delicate master 
of French prose; he is one of 
the few living Frenchmen to 
whom English is as his own 
tongue, and he is to boot a 
profound student of the Eliza- 
bethan drama. Shakespeare, 
then, keeps few secrets from 
him, and since his French is 
apt for any enterprise, the 
new version has the very form 
and impress of the original. 
It is prose, of course, yet so 
cadenced that you feel the 
English verse (so to say) in 
an undercurrent. Now and 
again the language drives him 
upon a commonplace. “Je ne 
suis pas plein de ma cause” has 
not the force of the character- 
istically Shakespearian “un- 
pregnant of my cause.” But 
the felicities of expression are 
innumerable, and _ constantly 


surprise us by their ingenuity. 
Thus, for instance, is rendered 
the famous passage which be- 
gins: “ Yet I, a dull and muddy 
mettled rascal ;”—“ Mais moi, 
morne couard 4 l’Ame de boue, 
je traine comme Jean de la Lune! 
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Je ne peux rien dire! 
Non, pas pour un roi dont la 
fortune et la trés-chére vie ont 
subi une infernale défaite, 
Suis-je un lache? Qui m’ap- 
pelle capon? Me donne du 
poing sur la trogne? M/’arrache 
la barbe et me la souffle 4 la 
face? Me tire par la nez? 
M’enfonce le démenti dans la 
gorge jusqu’au bas des pou- 
mons? Qui me fait cela? Ha! 
Sang Dieu! J’empocherais !” 
This is no paraphase; it is the 
English, line for line, word for 
word, and still vibrant in 
French. Some critics have 
complained that the version 
is not idiomatic — not idio- 
matic, that is, with the idiom 
of Voltaire and the daily 
paper. But it is far better 
than that; its simple curiosity 
tinges it with the colour of the 
sixteenth century, and the ar- 
rangement of the words, which 
clings so close to the original, is 
an ever-present memory of 
Shakespeare’s phrase. At last, 
then, “le grand Will” sojourns 
for a while in France. *Tis his 
first authentic visit, nor, we 
fear, will he wander long /d-bas. 
But the auspices are good. 
M. Schwob has made an honest 
version, and Madame _ Bern- 
hardt, if her reading be per- 
verse, is as picturesque and 
interesting as need be. The 
interchange of courtesy, too, is 
just and appropriate. We sent 
Hamlet to France, and Sarah 
Bernhardt with proper delicacy 
brings him back to London, 
embellished by her own and 
M. Schwob’s intelligence. 
And at the very moment 
that Paris celebrates the most 
distinguished of Englishmen, 
Madrid has paid honour, with 
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a dignified secrecy, to her 
greatest painter. Velasquez 
has done many a brilliant 
service to Spain, but in noth- 
ing has he deserved so well 
of his country as in having 
come into the world just three 
hundred years before the con- 
clusion of a humiliating peace. 
For the tercentenary of the 
famous painter proves again 
that ‘“ Peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than war.” 
Spain has seen her colonies 
torn from her; her fleet, such 
as it was, is destroyed, her 
army discredited, and for all 
that she has a far nobler 
ground of satisfaction than 
America. While the Ameri- 
cans are dragging on a tire- 
some war in the Philippines, 
the Spaniards, or a discreet 
part of them, have reminded the 
world that in the seventeenth 
century she had a _ brilliant 
Court and a brilliant painter. 
Of such glories a country can 
never be robbed. Nations, like 
men, grow old, losing their 
activity of mind and limb. No 
longer can they send their ships 
into foreign seas, no longer 
can they found new cities in 
strange lands. But even in 
senility the nations preserve 
the august memory of the past. 
Though wealth, sovereignty, 
all the practical advantages of 
prosperity, be taken away, the 
images of the mind survive the 
shocks of time and chance. The 
arts reck not of victory or de- 
feat; unnumbered changes of 
dynasty cannot shake their 
throne; nor can the decadence 
of to-day impair the grandeur 
of yesterday. The fight in the 
harbour of Syracuse broke the 
power of Athens: it did not 
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diminish the glory of Sophocles; 
and Greece, that has sunk into 
nothingness, is still in a sense 
our mother -country, whence 
are derived our polity and our 
arts. This truth, of course, is 
no encouragement to a supine 
ease; material grandeur, which 
can only be won by energy and 
courage, is for the moment 
more precious than literary 
fame. But let those who see 
in expansion the only good, 
look back at history, and note 
the qualities which have won 
an immortal glory for Greece 
and for Spain. 

America has her Dewey Day, 
and Spain, in forgetfulness of 
the present, celebrates Velasquez. 
It is an interesting contrast, 
which did not escape the citizens 
of Madrid ; moreover, it is the 
best reply not only to the war, 
but to the ignorant press, which 
vilified the Spaniard (or the 
Dago, in the elegant nickname 
of the Yellow journals), before 
the war was declared. And the 
method of the celebration was 
worthy the opportunity. Velas- 
quez was never a popular hero, 
and it was not in the street that 
he was honoured. Such fétes 
as were given were conducted 
with a traditional discretion. 
None the less it was a unique 
experience. The gaiety of 
Madrid in June alone was suffi- 
cient reward for the journey ; 
and where save in Madrid, his 
own city, should you do obeis- 
ance to the renowned painter? 
And then the Knights of Santi- 
ago, as in duty bound, chanted 
a requiem to their dead colleague 
—dead some two centuries and 
a half ago. Yet the service 
was conducted with so grave a 
dignity, with so sincere a rever- 
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ence, that, if you had not 
remembered that Velasquez 
was immortal, you might have 
thought that he died but yester- 
day. The strange church, flam- 
boyant after the Spanish taste, 
the wandering voices of the un- 
seen choir, the bishop and priests 
in their magnificent vestments, 
the proud Knights of Santiago, 
the white of their robes unsullied 
by aught save the red cross of 
their order,—all these elements 
composed a spectacle which could 
move the hardest heart. We 
Anglo-Saxons, unhappily, have 
but a vague notion of pageantry ; 
we believe that many men make 
a crowd, and that a crowd is the 
best expression of jubilation or 
regret. But the Latins, whose 
artistry is a province of practi- 
cal life, know that a pageant 
has a meaning and an elegance 
of its own, and when Velasquez 
was honoured there was no mob 
in the street, no careless proces- 
sions—only a quiet meeting of 
the few, who had the best right 
by taste or tradition to bow a 
willing knee. Even when the 
Queen-Regent opened the new 
gallery, wherein the master- 
pieces of Velasquez will hang 
for all time, there was no anxious 
confusion, no curiosity. All 
that is most distinguished in 
Madrid was there—that is all; 
and the unprejudiced spectator 
could not but feel that, even if 
Spain has at last relinquished 
her colonial ambition, there is 
still room beyond the Pyrenees 
for an honourable ambition, 
As for Velasquez, he was long 
ago among the gods, and the 
most sumptuous ceremony can 
merely mark, it cannot embel- 
lish, his renown. His visions 
of beauty and magnificence 
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hang as fresh upon the wall as 
when they were first revealed 
to Philip IV. An impressionist 
before impressionism, a lover of 
truth while yet realism was 
undreamt, Velasquez shines high 
above all schools and all contro- 
versies. The vividness of his 
creations has persuaded his ad- 
mirers to call him “naturalist,” 
and there never was a more hap- 
less description. The painter, 
who chose to depict only what 
could best be depicted in his 
own medium, whose every stroke 
is, as it were, an inspired phrase 
or a witty epigram, cannot an- 
swer to the name which has 
been put upon M. Zola. The 
naturalist is resolved to reject 
nothing which exists in the 
world of physical sensation. 
Velasquez rejected everything 
that did not belong to his own 
particular art. Imagine the 
folly of a term which includes 
‘La Terre’ and the ‘Surrender 
of Breda’! Life of course is 
the excuse or the inspiration of 
all painting, as of all literature. 
But the eye which looks upon 
the palace is not compelled by 
any law of zsthetics or of morals 
to linger also on the dungheap, 
unless the dungheap hold upon 
its iridescent surface a subtle 
vision of beauty. Velasquez, 
then, painted the loafers of 
Seville not because they were 
loafers, but because they ap- 
pealed to his instinct of expres- 
sion. So, too, he painted the 
Court frcm no sense of snobbery, 
from no ambition to record, but 
merely because kings, princes, 
and dwarfs gave him the oppor- 
tunity that his skill required. 
However, it is not our purpose 
to repeat the twice-told tale 
of Velasquez’s greatness. His 
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tercentenary has also a poli- 
tical interest, since it proves 
that Spain has more wisdom 
than to sit down and regret 
disaster. 

Nothing, indeed, is so strik- 
ing to the traveller as the 
perfect serenity of Madrid, and 
it is a serenity not of careless- 
ness but of resignation. The 
Spaniard, being a brave man, 
regrets that he has been beaten; 
but being also a creature of 
confirmed habit, he convinces 
himself that regret is not worth 
expressing. So once more the 
pertinacity of the Spanish char- 
acter is exemplified. The great 
kings, who in the past ruled 
the Peninsula, suffered many 
and grievous defeats, and it was 
their constant practice to put 
away from their minds the un- 
palatable truth. Two years 
ago the average Spaniard was 
secure in the knowledge that 
Cuba would be his until the 
end of time; to-day he knows 
that Cuba belongs to him no 
more. But he does not declare 
his knowledge ; he bears it with 
what patience he may, and 
turns to celebrate the distinc- 
tions of the past. Nor can the 
unprejudiced traveller traverse 
Spain without a side-glance at 
the neighbouring Republic. The 
French and the Spaniards are 
both popularly believed to 
carry Latin blood in _ their 
veins, and though many a con- 
quest has mixed the race of 
each, they still stand to one 
another in the relation of dis- 
tant cousins. Yet how different 
the behaviour on one side and 
the other of the Pyrenees! 
France was defeated thirty 
years ago, and she is so little 
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resigned to her fate that she 
still speaks of revenge. She 
still cherishes the delusion that 
the inhabitants of Alsace and 
Lorraine are pining for their 
ancient capital, and the patriot- 
ism of her school-children is 
still fed upon the sentimental 
oleograph, which depicts the 
furtive unfurling of the tri- 
colour in the very eye of the 
German policeman. Now, if 
that sentiment corresponded to 
a national activity, it would 
surely be admirable ; but in that 
case sincerity would hinder its 
expression. And unhappily, it 
is obvious that the sentiment of 
revanche is merely a sentiment, 
which has not the smallest 
chance of being changed to a 
fact; and all the chatter of 
France is inspired less by 
patriotism than by helplessness. 


Spain, on the other hand, has . 


assumed an attitude at once 
more logical and more dignified. 
She has been beaten, and she 
accepts defeat ; she knows per- 
fectly well that she will never 
recover her lost colonies; where- 
fore she silently encloses herself 
within her own borders, and 
sells to Germany the Carolines, 
which are still left her. In 
brief, she has passed through 
all her difficulties without a 
touch of melodrama, without a 
hint of revolution. She, at any 
rate, did not attempt to wash 
away the blood shed by America 
with torrents shed by her own 
fratricidal hand: instead of 
plunging into civil war, she 
looked askance at her pre- 
tenders; and she gave the 
neighbouring peoples such a 
lesson in restraint as will be 
wholly lost upon them. How 
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far away are we from the Com- 
mune! Why, France, which 
has even “enjoyed” thirty 
years of peace, lives in a far 
worse turmoil than Spain, 
which is but just emerging 
from defeat. 

Pick up the newspapers of 
Madrid, which are always some 
index of the popular feeling, 
and of what do you read? Of 
Velasquez, of bull-fights, and of 
the study of Latin. Here for a 
penny you may buy a life of 
the painter, with reproductions 
of half-a-dozen masterpieces ; 
there you may read a panegyric 
of Guerrita, or weep with an 
eloquent journalist over Bom- 
bita’s decadence. Above all, 
the academic question of Latin 
engrosses the politicians. Shall 
the young Spaniard be con- 
demned to a two years’ course 
of a dead language, or shall he 
devote twice that time to Virgil 
and Cicero? We, too, have an 
intimate knowledge of this con- 
troversy ; we, too, withstand a 
periodic attack upon Greek and 
Latin; and it is not remark- 
able that Spain should pass 
through a familiar crisis. But 
we choose “the piping times 
of peace” for our academic dis- 
cussions, and it is most cer- 
tainly remarkable that Spain 
should display so splendid a 
power of recovery. America is 
forgotten, even England’s an- 
tipathy fades into the past, 
and Spain busies herself with 
her own affairs, as though noth- 
ing had happened to disturb 
her serenity. Her journalists 
quote the opinion of M. Jules 
Lemaitre, a battered “patriot,” 
who, conscious of his country’s 
disgrace, is ready to change all 
her habits. “The French citi- 
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zen is debased,” says this in- 
triguing Academician, “and he 
learns Latin; therefore Latin 
must be incontinently extin- 
guished.” He might with as 
great a wisdom forbid the use 
of French or the wearing of 
trousers. And the writers of 
Spain quote him reverently, 
not knowing the purport of his 
argument. If only they had dis- 
covered the vanished fly-sheets 
of Dr Welldon, what an ar- 
moury of shallow reason would 
be ready to their hand! 

But no matter how the dis- 
cussion is conducted, it proves 
most eloquently that Spain is 
cultivating her garden; and 
there is no reason why assiduity 
should not be rewarded with an 
ample harvest. For the first 
time the country is rid of an 
irksome responsibility. Her 
best citizens will no longer pine 
and peak in the unwholesome 
marshes of Cuba; her slender 
exchequer will no longer be 
squeezed to maintain an un- 
grateful and corrupt war ; such 
able ruffians as General Weyler 
will no longer have the oppor- 
tunity of embezzlement; and 
some of the wealth which lurks 
in Spain may happily be passed 
into the national treasury. Al- 
ready the signs of prosperity 
are not wanting; the British 
traveller will frown in disap- 
pointment upon the meagre ex- 
change; and there is no reason 
why the energy, wasted for 
years in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, should not be exercised 
at home, to the profit not only 
of the labourers but of the 
country. Concerning the riches 
of Spain there is no doubt; 
wine and oil and minerals are 
there for any one to gather. It 
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is, indeed, a Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, as many a Briton has 
discovered to his aglvantage. 
But wine and oil must be cul- 
tivated, minerals must be dug, 
and for these enterprises the 
Spaniard of the South is not 
apt. He is content with little, 
and he dislikes nothing so much 
as work. For this infirmity of 
idleness the climate is to blame, 
and there is no doubt that 
Andalusia could best be culti- 
vated by an imported army of 
Arabs. However, the spirit of 
adventure, which centuries ago 
inspired the Spaniards to dis- 
cover the country which has 
since inflicted upon them an 
ironic defeat, is not yet dead, 
and with a Government purged 
of corruption Spain should 
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have the time and the ambition 
to drag whatever profit she can 
from her generous soil. Who 
knows but in ten years Span- 
iards may replace the Scots, 
who now manage those south- 
ern railways which are at once 
a triumph of engineering and a 
constant anxiety to the timid 
traveller? But whatever be 
the outlook, we are grateful to 
Spain for showing us how a 
wise people may withstand 
despair. Her temper, in fact, 
would not have dishonoured an 
ancient Roman, and the ter- 
centenary of Velasquez, cele- 
brated with so quiet a dignity, 
was a noble spectacle, which 
symbolised not only the past 
magnificence of Spain, but her 
present and future tranquillity. 








BY WILLOW CREEK. 


THE tent is pitched for sleeping in where cottonwoods are green, 
And Willow Creek is running, rippling, singing all the way ; 
The misty hills are dim and far, the last the sun has seen, 
And buds and leaves and silver fish are sleeping after play. 
The day is slowly dying in a twilight grey, 
And evening birds sing sweet for thanks that this one day 


has been. 


The stars are out in clusters, but the moon was never seen, 
And Willow Creek is running, rippling, singing all the night ; 
With a breath of balm-of-Gilead comes the breeze at morning 


keen, 


The cloudy east is broken by a single rift of light. 
The night is slowly dying in a day-dawn grey, 
And morning birds sing sweet for thanks that this one 


night has been. 
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The Looker-on : 





THE LOOKER-ON, 


THE VERITIES AND FATALITIES OF THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE——THE REVOLU- 


TIONARY PROSPECT IN FRANCE —— THE HAGUE CONGRESS: 


ITS HAPPY 


FAILURES——THE SNARES OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION —— DEATH AND 
BURIAL OF THREE DELUSIONS: THEIR PROBABLE RESURRECTION. 


Ir was natural to take fire 
at the wrongs of M. Dreyfus, 
difficult to avoid the contagion 
of passion with which laffaire 
has been discussed in Paris. 
But when about the end of May 
a lull occurred in the excite- 
ments of that foreign imbroglio, 
it would have been no bad 
thing if we who write about all 
sorts of affairs had reflected on 
the easy formation of habit, re- 
membering that thoughon many 
occasions we do well to be angry, 
it is not well to abandon our- 
selves at once and every time 
to the utmost extravagance of 
expression. The interval be- 
tween the Dreyfus lull and the 
disruption of the Bloemfontein 
conference was too short, per- 
haps, to prosper such reflections. 
If so, and if otherwise they 
would have had their natural 
effect, it is a pity the meantime 
was so brief; for though there 
are strong reasons for dealing 
with the Johannesburg troubles 
promptly and firmly, they run 
together with obligations of 
steadiness and sobriety no less 
imperative. For on this occasion 
sobriety and steadiness are not 
merely commended by self- 
respect but commanded by 
policy. 

The strength of this obliga- 
tion dwells in certain facts 
underlying the whole situation, 
and neither to be dissipated nor 





dislodged. The most formid- 
able of them and the most 
intractable are these. Not in 
the Transvaal only, but wher- 
ever in South Africa the Brit- 
ish flag flies over settled coun- 
try, the white population is 
Dutch as well as English, and 
was Dutch before it was Eng- 
lish. This the Boers do not 
forget. Obstinate in all mat- 
ters of feeling, they are ob- 
stinate in remembering that 
they were first in the country. 
Speaking of them in the gen- 
eral, they have never been more 
than grudgingly reconciled to 
British ascendancy and do- 
minion. Yet there was every 
sign of abating jealousy when 
that unspeakably witless enter- 
prise the “Jameson raid” re- 
vived it—not, of course, in the 
Transvaal alone, but through- 
out South Africa; and it has 
never settled on its lees again. 
If, indeed, we are to accept a 
plain insinuation in the report 
which Sir Alfred Milner felt 
obliged to telegraph two months 
ago, this persistent race - jeal- 
ousy has passed into disaffec- 
tion — taking that embittered 
quality even at the Cape. No 
discreet official inquirer would 
whisper as much as_ that 
without perfect assurance. Sir 
Alfred Milner has the reputa- 
tion of being singularly dis- 
creet. Mr Hofmeyer, as good 
























an authority and no doubt as 
sincere a man, contradicts him. 
The one thing certain is that, 
whichever of these two gentle- 
men be nearest the truth, the 
Englishman and the Afrikander 
will still have to live together 
in South Africa. In more or 
less of amity, in more or less 
of animosity—which we may 
do so much to determine—live 
together they must to the end 
of the chapter. 

That is the one great fact by 
which everything said or done 
should be governed. Not pol- 
icy alone, but humanity also, 
demands it. Long-lasting con- 
sequences, very lamentable if 
not very grave, may ensue 
from its neglect, and only the 
most desperate necessity would 
justify disregarding it. Nosuch 
necessity exists. Thereare rights 
to insist upon, but—considering 
the chief end of British policy 
in South Africa as a whole— 
not in such language as was 
heard when the Bloemfontein 
conference broke down, nor even 
in the language of Sir Alfred 
Milner’s report; but as Mr 
Chamberlain puts it in the 
despatch responsive to the Out- 
landers’ petition. If Sir Alfred 
Milner is right—if there really 
is so much sympathy with the 
Transvaalers, who are not the 
Queen’s subjects, among the far 
greater number of South Afri- 
can Dutchmen who are—reason 
the more for firm but unpro- 
voking insistence with Mr 
Kruger. The firmness certain- 
ly, but prudence therewith. 
The Government has duties 
to the Transvaal Outlanders 
(who will not forget, perhaps, 
that they have duties to the 
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Government), and performance 
of them is a matter of course. 
But the Government has other 
calls in South Africa, one of 
which, by the very means of the 
minor obligation, again reveals 
its incomparable importance. 
For of all the various duties 
and employments of the Power 
Paramount in South Africa, 
none compares with that of 
harmonising, of keeping in 
unity, the two races which to- 
gether possess the land. That 
is a business which is never 
to be given up. To prefer any 
other would be a mistake of 
the criminal character. And 
though there seem to be two 
ways of vindicating the parlia- 
mentary claims of the Johannes- 
burgers—one that regards this 
purpose most and one that re- 
gards it least—who can _hesi- 
tate to choose between them? 
Not the Government: that is 
impossible. But it is said that 
the publication of Sir Alfred 
Milner’s report, following im- 
mediately after his rejection of 
Mr Kruger’s proposals, virtu- 
ally closes the door on the 
policy of firmness and patience 
which would least inflame the 
animosities of race. I do not 
think it does. But if that is 
the case, he may regard him- 
self as a most unfortunate High 
Commissioner. For though pos- 
sibly the Boer Government may 
give in altogether, and he may 
be able to say that he obtained 
the franchise for the Johannes- 
burgers years before they would 
have had it otherwise, he will 
not be able to say that he got 
it cheap. Its lowest price is 


the utmost inflammation of race 
animosity short of war,—which 
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is too much by ten thousand 
per cent. 

I may be asked what I would 
do to remedy the wrongs of the 
Johannesburgers, and yet keep 
down the rancour which (if Sir 
Alfred Milner’s hint may be 
taken as intended) was danger- 
ously strong in our own South 
African colonies before the 
Bloemfontein meeting. For one 
thing, I should discourage the 
use of hectoring and contemp- 
tuous admonition; it has no 
good effect on the Transvaal 
Boers, but, missing men who 
will not be friends with us, 
strikes others whom we do not 
wish to offend. And now that 
the High Commissioner has 
said that if the Johannesburg- 
ers get an equal share of the 
franchise they will get every- 
thing else they want, I should 
admit that the Boers naturally 
withstand what yet cannot be 
withstood. It was expedient 
not to make that admission, 
perhaps, till Sir Alfred Milner 
spoke out; but the obvious 
truth all along has been that 
the fear under which the Boers 
reject the demanded extension 
of the franchise is a natural 
dread, and no invention. They 
fear that a permanent majority 
of outlander votes would de- 
stroy their rule altogether. 
What the Outlanders may 
think on that point need not 
be asked: the answer is sup- 
plied by a more impartial 
authority—the natural work- 
ing of cause and effect. 

Now, since there is plenty to 
say on our side, and since we 
have the Inevitable with us 
also, let us be fair for five 
minutes. In that disposition 


(it will be seen presently that 
we lose nothing by it) we admit 
that the Boer fear is perfectly 
natural; in similar circum- 
stances it might overcome 
ourselves; for we also like to 
live in a country of our own. 
We understand, too, that it is 
the feeling of a singularly 
home-keeping people, to whom 
the Outlanders are veritable for- 
eigners—foreigners as much as 
the Germans in England or as 
Frenchmen in Berlin. We fur- 
ther consider the fear in its 
density, and acknowledge that 
it must have great weight with 
them for various reasons; such 
as that, conscious of being less 
clever and nimble-witted than 
the foreigners, a partnership 
with them in the Raad and the 
Cabinet—when it came to that 
—would be intolerable: they 
could not breathe in the same 
council-chamber. Or if there 
is a doubt about that as partly 
inferential, there is none in the 
fact that, sixty years ago, this 
same people found themselves 
unable to live in the same land 
with the same species of for- 
eigner, and are in the Transvaal 
for that reason. The question re- 
mains whether this natural fear, 
with so much to weight it in 
the Boer mind, is, after all, a 
probable one. The answer is 
that never was dread more 
substantial. One last question, 
then, while we still sit in the 
Palace of Truth. All this being 
agreed upon, can we wonder at 
the obstinacy of the Boers in 
refusing the franchise as de- 
sired? Must we think it a 
surprising and unreasonable be- 
lief that in contending against 
the franchise-claims of the Out- 
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landers they are fighting for 
everything—every thing but their 
farms and their flocks ? 

These questions and answers 
embody the substance of a very 
grave trouble, and, as such, are 
familiar to every boy on the 
veldt and pretty nearly the 
whole population of Johannes- 
burg. Therefore, it is better to 
acknowledge than to cover them 
with affectations of ‘not seeing, 
not knowing ; especially as the 
best of our case is founded on 
recognition of the facts, while 
the deceits irritate much and 
profit not at all. Passages 
in State papers likening the 
Johannesburgers to helots con- 
vey extravagant complaint, and 
there are particular reasons for 
avoiding extravagant complaint. 
The affectation of not under- 
standing is carried vexatiously 
beyond credence when the dis- 
pute between Boer and Out- 
lander is represented as a simple 
tax-and-vote quarrel, or again 
when it is argued that admission 
of the Outlanders to full fran- 
chise-rights would “strengthen 
the Republic.” It would do so, 
no doubt ; but whose Republic? 
Whose Republic, when full 
rights are in full operation? 
The argument would lose its 
serious character and become a 
joke unless a Boer Republic 
were intended. But the Govern- 
ment at Pretoria (we have seen 
how their ideas are directed) 
cannot believe that a Boer Re- 
public is meant. They see in 
themselves the “subject race” 
when outlanders and raid-con- 
trivers have equal political 
rights. To them, therefore, the 
argument is a joke, and bitter- 
ness, 
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The dispute goes on upon 
these confused bad lines (but 
quite unimpeachably regular 
of course) till it comes to a 
point where war is talked of 
—and such a war! The posi- 
tion could hardly be worse, 
then, had it been approached 
by straighter, franker, and 
more inoffensive though brutal 
methods—brutal to the diplo- 
matic view. And that it might 
have been, with less diplomacy. 

It often happens that  poli- 
tical changes are determined 
by uncontrollable developments, 
or by a concatenation of events 
desired by nobody. Vexatious 
difficulties may then arise, 
but, from the nature of the 
case, they should be capable of 
settlement with little rancour. 
The Transvaal trouble has come 
about very much in that way. 
Neither Briton nor Boer had 
anything to do with placing 
the gold deposits where they 
were found. The underground 
riches of the country, which 
brought so many outlanders to 
work the mines, were no con- 
trivance of either. Even had 
it been asked to do so, the 
British Government could not 
forego the right of its subjects 
to settle and trade in the coun- 
try, nor could it set bounds to 
the outlander population. The 
strangers became a multitude 
without the possibility of pre- 
vention, and that they were 
strangers indeed, a distinctly 
foreign population, could not 
be helped. And there it is; 
and being what it is in num- 
bers, in intelligence, in activity, 
in political habitudes, a reason- 
able share of political privilege 
cannot be denied to its settled 
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members, When I say “can- 
not,” I speak less from theories 
of popular representation, and 
even from the justice of the 
case, than from its dynamics. 
Much that we hear of the Out- 
landers’ “rights” is false, arti- 
ficial, and destitute of legality 
and justice alike. But there 
are constructive rights, there are 
bitter annoyances, exasperations 
at the manner in which the 
superior authority is exercised, 
and all this comes to much; 
more than all, however, there 
is the impossibility, so often 
mentioned, of keeping the pyra 
mid on its apex. 

The pyramid on its apex is a 
most useful figure; not only as 
illustrating an imperative factor 
in the case, but as recalling the 
mechanical forces which created 
the difficulty and so largely 
control its settlement. In doing 
that, it should remind us all 
that passion is so much out of 
place in the settlement that 
its introduction should be sus- 
pect. If our account of the 
origin and growth of the trouble 
be correct, here is a series of 
fatalities for which we as a 
nation and a Government are 
quite without blame, and from 
which we do not seek a profit. 
In that state of things there is 
no reason whatever either for 
taking or giving offence. At the 
same time these fatalities are so 
unfortunate for the Transvaal 
Boers that their very existence 
as an independent people is 
endangered. That they should 
be angry and alarmed at the 
discovery is but human, and so 
perhaps (a wrathful man will 
spurn at the wall he stumbles 
at)—so, perhaps, is the belief 
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that England and the English 
do seek a profit in their downfall 
and would hasten it. Consider- 
ing the Jameson raid, this is 
not a belief to take fire at, but 
a belief to be removed; and the 
worst way of attempting the 
business is to pretend that what 
threatens the Boer Government 
is no danger to it, for that looks 
as if we were willing accom- 
plices with the means of its 
supercession. Ruder, but more 
sincere and in the end more 
serviceable, is open recognition 
of what is plain and unalter- 
able. Here are changes for 
which no human agency can 
be arraigned. They bring with 
them certain inevitable con- 
sequences which, however un- 
fortunate for the Boer Govern- 
ment, cannot be fought off very 
long; they must be made the 
best of. The pyramid does 
stand upon its apex, and is per- 
haps capable of keeping that 
position for some little time 
yet. But it concerns Trans- 
vaal statesmen to admit to their 
minds the certainty that the 
edifice of government cannot 
remain as it stands. Left 
as it is, nothiig that they 
could do, nothing the British 
Government could do, will pre- 
vent .a sudden toppling over: 
the’ event would be disaster. 
That is also a matter of grave 
concern for British statesman- 
ship. Had it no other interest 
in the menacing relations of 
Boer and Outlander, the cer- 
tainty of such an outcome, un- 
certainty as to when it would 
declare, would justify interfer- 
ence. But such interference as 
England must enter upon and 
persist in takes no arbitrary 











shape. It does but follow the 
prescription of the same uncon- 
trollable developments which 
have created a trouble common 
to both Governments. If the 
pyramid is not to come down 
with a ruinous crash, it must 
be eased down: there is no 
other way of preventing a 
ruinous crash. And since the 
firing of a gun would put an 
end to the present state of 
unstable equilibrium in the 
disastrous way, and since guns 
do go off most untowardly 
sometimes, the sooner the easing 
down commences the better. 
Let it begin at once, then, by 
arrangement between the two 
Governments, 

Conducted in this straight- 
forward way, the procedure of 
our Government might have 
been thought rather coarsely 
candid, but it would have had 
these advantages. It would 
have kept the truths of the 
matter in public view all along 
the line of debate; these truths 
being palpable, they would have 
shown our Government as much 
under the direction of over- 
ruling events as the Boer coun- 
cillors at Pretoria ; and it would 
have been preserved from the 
furious suspicion provoked by 
an affected ignorance of every- 
thing that the Republic has to 
fear. And since, in spite of 
these perturbations, the Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal Republic 
did meet a representative of the 
Queen’s Government to discuss 
the means of easing down the 
pyramid, and has agreed to be- 
gin upon them, it appears that 
the straighter, cooler, and less 
muddy road would have led us 
to the same point and no worse. 
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To the same point, but with 
a better understanding of it as 
on the right path, and with 
more contentment accordingly. 
For what do we mean when, 
using a strictly applicable figure 
of speech, we talk of easing 
down the pyramid? We mean 
that for safety-sake all round, 
and with a proper regard for 
all concerned, the thing shall be 
done by degrees. Gradual rev- 
olution is the aim; and every 
consideration of policy and 
morals commends it. How, 
then, has it been observed? 
The measure of the first move, 
as marked out by Mr Kruger at 
Bloemfontein, may have been 
too slight for policy, and no 
doubt was. But what policy 
enjoined an immediate assump- 
tion that enlargement of the 
Kruger concession was hope- 
less, and the calling for gun- 
powder to anticipate the work 
of gravitation? This was Sir 
Alfred Milner’s way of closing 
up the Bloemfontein conference : 
it has been universally inter- 
preted as meaning that unless 
the Boer Government promptly 
announces a pretty complete 
approach to the High Commis- 
sioner’s demands, war will be 
declared. If this menace was 
directed from Downing Street 
it is one thing; if not, it is an- 
other. In the latter case the 
Government was left with a 
larger discretion than many 
people think good for it; yet 
the greater liberty seems pre- 
ferable to its alternative — 
premature and absolute com- 
mittal of a peace - or - war 
issue to what has been de- 
scribed as Boer obstinacy, 
Boer ignorance, and Boer cun- 
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members, When I say “can- 
not,” I speak less from theories 
of popular representation, and 
even from the justice of the 
case, than from its dynamics. 
Much that we hear of the Out- 
landers’ “rights” is false, arti- 
ficial, and destitute of legality 
and justice alike. But there 
are constructive rights, there are 
bitter annoyances, exasperations 
at the manner in which the 
superior authority is exercised, 
and all this comes to much; 
more than all, however, there 
is the impossibility, so often 
mentioned, of keeping the pyra 
mid on its apex. 

The pyramid on its apex is a 
most useful figure; not only as 
illustrating an imperative factor 
in the case, but as recalling the 
mechanical forces which created 
the difficulty and so largely 
control its settlement. In doing 
that, it should remind us all 
that passion is so much out of 
place in the settlement that 
its introduction should be sus- 
pect. If our account of the 
origin and growth of the trouble 
be correct, here is a series of 
fatalities for which we as a 
nation and a Government are 
quite without blame, and from 
which we do not seek a profit. 
In that state of things there is 
no reason whatever either for 
taking or giving offence. At the 
same time these fatalities are so 
unfortunate for the Transvaal 
Boers that their very existence 
as an independent people is 
endangered. That they should 
be angry and alarmed at the 
discovery is but human, and so 
perhaps (a wrathful man will 
spurn at the wall he stumbles 
at)—so, perhaps, is the belief 
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ing the Jameson raid, this is 
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a belief to be removed; and the 
worst way of attempting the 
business is to pretend that what 
threatens the Boer Government 
is no danger to it, for that looks 
as if we were willing accom- 
plices with the means of its 
supercession. Ruder, but more 
sincere and in the end more 
serviceable, is open recognition 
of what is plain and unalter- 
able. Here are changes for 
which no human agency can 
be arraigned. They bring with 
them certain inevitable con- 
sequences which, however un- 
fortunate for the Boer Govern- 
ment, cannot be fought off very 
long; they must be made the 
best of. The pyramid does 
stand upon its apex, and is per- 
haps capable of keeping that 
position for some little time 
yet. But it concerns Trans- 
vaal statesmen to admit to their 
minds the certainty that the 
edifice of government cannot 
remain as it stands. Left 
as it is, nothing that they 
could do, nothing the British 
Government could do, will pre- 
vent a sudden toppling over: 
the event would be disaster. 
That is also a matter of grave 
concern for British statesman- 
ship. Had it no other interest 
in the menacing relations of 
Boer and Outlander, the cer- 
tainty of such an outcome, un- 
certainty as to when it would 
declare, would justify interfer- 
ence. But such interference as 
England must enter upon and 
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shape. It does but follow the 
prescription of the same uncon- 
trollable developments which 
have created a trouble common 
to both Governments. If the 
pyramid is not to come down 
with a ruinous crash, it must 
be eased down: there is no 
other way of preventing a 
ruinous crash. And since the 
firing of a gun would put an 
end to the present state of 
unstable equilibrium in the 
disastrous way, and since guns 
do go off most untowardly 
sometimes, the sooner the easing 
down commences the better. 
Let it begin at once, then, by 
arrangement between the two 
Governments, 

Conducted in this straight- 
forward way, the procedure of 
our Government might have 
been thought rather coarsely 
candid, but it would have had 
these advantages. It would 
have kept the truths of the 
matter in public view all along 
the line of debate; these truths 
being palpable, they would have 
shown our Government as much 
under the direction of over- 
ruling events as the Boer coun- 
cillors at Pretoria ; and it would 
have been preserved from the 
furious suspicion provoked by 
an affected ignorance of every- 
thing that the Republic has to 
fear. And since, in spite of 
these perturbations, the Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal Republic 
did meet a representative of the 
Queen’s Government to discuss 
the means of easing down the 
pyramid, and has agreed to be- 
gin upon them, it appears that 
the straighter, cooler, and less 
muddy road would have led us 
to the same point and no worse. 
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To the same point, but with 
a better understanding of it as 
on the right path, and with 
more contentment accordingly. 
For what do we mean when, 
using a strictly applicable figure 
of speech, we talk of easing 
down the pyramid? We mean 
that for safety-sake all round, 
and with a proper regard for 
all concerned, the thing shall be 
done by degrees. Gradual rev- 
olution is the aim; and every 
consideration of policy and 
morals commends it. How, 
then, has it been observed? 
The measure of the first move, 
as marked out by Mr Kruger at 
Bloemfontein, may have been 
too slight for policy, and no 
doubt was. But what policy 
enjoined an immediate assump- 
tion that enlargement of the 
Kruger concession was hope- 
less, and the calling for gun- 
powder to anticipate the work 
of gravitation? This was Sir 
Alfred Milner’s way of closing 
up the Bloemfontein conference : 
it has been universally inter- 
preted as meaning that unless 
the Boer Government promptly 
announces a pretty complete 
approach to the High Commis- 
sioner’s demands, war will be 
declared. If this menace was 
directed from Downing Street 
it is one thing; if not, it is an- 
other. In the latter case the 
Government was left with a 
larger discretion than many 
people think good for it; yet 
the greater liberty seems pre- 
ferable to its alternative — 
premature and absolute com- 
mittal of a peace - or - war 
issue to what has been de- 
scribed as Boer obstinacy, 
Boer ignorance, and Boer cun- 
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ning. That would not be 
making the best of the situ- 
ation; of which, however, on 
this 22nd of June, I cannot 
think so ill. By the time these 
pages are published, all expec- 
tation will be settled. The 
most probable and acceptable is 
some concession from Pretoria, 
beyond the little already heard 
of. The most improbable as 
well as the most unhappy ex- 
pectation is war. 


* *” * 
Between the trouble in 
France and our trouble in 


South Africa there is little con- 
nection; but if the one is to end 
in a military revolution and dic- 
tatorship, so much the more wel- 
come a peaceable arrangement 
of the other. Military dicta- 
torships in France cannot be ac- 
counted favourable to the tran- 
quillity of neighbouring nations. 

Is there, then, on this 22nd 
of June, any likelihood of a 
military revolution in France? 
As much likelihood as these 
facts yield. What would have 
been called the established 
authority not many months 
ago has all the look of collapse: 
it is not on its feet, nor has it 
been for nine or ten days; 
various attempts to set it up 
have failed, and there is no 
expectation anywhere that it 
can be revived in strength. 
Give them what name you 
please, there are sharp provo- 
cations to military irruption, 
and nothing to prevent it but 
the absence of a sufficiently 
capable and daring soldier. 
Yet not much daring and no 
extraordinary genius seem to be 
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required, and a time is at hand 
when opportunity and provoca- 
tion will probably culminate. 
That is all: it may or may 
not be enough. 

According to the ‘ Débats,’ 
“neither a man nor a principle 
is left standing.” According 
to another authority who has 
taken an intense interest in the 
affair, “The everlasting Drey- 
fus case is the cause of this 
situation, which dates from the 
time when the anti-republican 
coalition hit upon the cry of 
Vive VArmée.” But that is an 
unfinished statement. The situ- 
ation also dates from the time 
when an arrogant though 
dubiously effectiye army was 
charged every day (of course 


-sincerely) with an insolent de- 


termination to override law and 
liberty. If, therefore, the cry 
of Vive Armée has been “a 
terrible blow to the Republic,” 
the two parties must share the 
responsibility as to that. 

The time when provocation 
and opportunity culminate is 
not many days distant. In a 
more tranquil hour—that is to 
say, when M. Faure died and 
M. Loubet succeeded him in 
peace and quietness—a Looker- 
on thought that “the affair” 
could not go on much farther 
without coming to the test of 
settlement by peace or war. 
These alternatives would pre- 
sent themselves for instant 
choice when the decision in the 
Dreyfus case became known; 
and as good a likelihood as any 
was that the army would take 
a strong course whichever way 
the judges might decide. By 
many signs, that is now a more 
formidable likelihood, and the 
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latest are the most striking. 
The scenes and events of that 
fatal Sunday at Longchamps, 
the shocking poverty in men 
and principle displayed in re- 
cent attempts at Cabinet-mak- 
ing, the rising temper of the 
army and the bolder display 
of it, are all such signs. They 
may disappear before Dreyfus 
is tried, or after he is tried; 
but till that event is known 
and passes quietly, there can be 
no confidence that France will 
be spared a minor revolution, 
Anno Demini 1899. 


* * * 


Life still flutters in the 
Hague Congress, which, how- 
ever, must soon find its own 
peace in dissolution. Happy 
day will it be for that ill-used 
assembly, so draggled and woe- 
begone that it might properly 
take for cognisance the Jack- 
daw of Rheims seven days after 
the curse. The bird was guilty ; 
the Congress is a company of in- 
nocents; but there was a curse 
upon it too, from its least be- 
ginnings. This was the curse 
of imposture and impossibility. 

Imposture is a word of other 
and softer meanings than that 
which the police court is most 
familiar with, and one or two 
of these are intended here. 
What the Congress was at 
its inception is doubtful yet; 
but it could not have been 
quite free from deceit. If, as 
is generally believed, it was 
a product of the Czar’s own 
mind, it rose therein like a 
mirage, the unsubstantiality of 
which he did not understand. 
His good heart, and an ignor- 
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ance of the world no less charm- 
ing than astonishing, deceived 
him altogether. But the Rus- 
sian Government has no illusions 
of that kind. And the Russian 
Government could have told the 
Czar that what he saw in his 
proposed Conference was more 
visionary even than mirage, 
since that is a reflection of sub- 
stantial things. More they 
could have done; for, being 
able to direct his conduct against 
his desires—as we know from 
the breaking of his oath to the 
Finlanders— they could have 
stopped the publication of the 
Czar’s “encyclical.” But they 
did not. They did not for a 
reason readily divined, and 
afterwards avowed in a private 
memorandum by M. de Witte ; 
the rescript might serve a par- 
ticular purpose of the utmost 
importance to the Russian Gov- 
ernment. And so, whether they 
imparted this purpose to the 
Czar or whether they concealed 
it from him, the Conference pro- 
posal was a bit of an imposture 
in the dark sense even at its 
birth. 

As soon as it was born it 
fathered imposture in another 
sense. The rapture with which 
the Czar’s letter was received 
in England, the joyful confi- 
dence in it as the “ knell of war,” 
“the sunburst of a new era,” 
and so forth, was all imposture, 
—though only self-imposture, of 
course. The cultivation of these 
fair and false expectations was 
thought ennobling. The oppo- 
site opinion may be disputable, 
possibly, and so may be left in 
silence; but there is no deny- 
ing that those millennial an- 
ticipations and their raptures 
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were spurious, or that their 
quality was never unsuspected 
even where most indulged. 
There were many victims of 
this self-deceit, and now that 
it is removed from them they 
will acknowledge that it was 
more graceful than good. 
Look to the grounds upon 
which the Conference was 
called, and the curse that 
destroyed our enthusiasms will 
be found there too, Delegates 
of the various Powers were to 
meet for the purpose of making 
an agreement for common and 
equal advantage. This was 
the grand assumption. By the 
palpable Russian motive it is 
evaporated at once. Put that 
out of account, however. Then 
test the assumption by all ex- 
perience of either the ordinary 
or extraordinary dealings of 
one State with another, and it 
loses probability. Not much 
however, as a matter of inten- 
tion. At a distance from the 
time and place of meeting, each 
delegate may have dreamed of 
nothing but the general good. 
It is likely. It is possible at 
least. But on nearing time 
and place, and perhaps on a 
more particular study of his 
instructions, every delegate 
would understand that he was 
about to enter on a conflict 
rather than a_ conference. 
Coming to a peace-agreement 
is passing through an enemy’s 
country, he finds. This he 
must defend—that he must at- 
tack. Here is a gain to be 
worked for, there great hurt to 
be avoided: trap and entangle- 
ment lie on every side. For 
though the assumption is that 
he and the other gentlemen 
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meet as friends, that is not the 
case at all: they meet as rivals 
and competitors, and cannot rid 
themselves of the condition. To 
make safe, every ew ad- 
vanced at the Conference must 
be examined as if there were no 
pretence of common benefit ; 
and what is worse, it presently 
appears that only in a few 
things of minor importance is 
any such pretence sustainable. 
And the wherefore—how simple 
it is and how strangely over- 
looked, if, indeed, the overlook- 
ing of it was not itself a pre- 
tence. The various States being 
under different conditions, and 
therefore looking to the future 
with conflicting aims, hopes, 
expectations, are not suited by 
the same rules of internation- 
al obligation. The ordinance 
which is all innocent for A is a 
snare for B, and gives to C 
the working of it. Small States 
that dread the fate of Finland, 
great States longing to incor- 
porate them; nations with sea- 
power to guard, others with 
sea-power to cripple or convey ; 
Governments armed But 
all this has been told in the 
proceedings of the Conference, 
and by the relief its members 
find in resorting to the light 
and pleasant principle of agree- 
ment without bondage to it. 
All the great proposals set 
forth or suggested in the Rus- 
sian circular, al] save one, were 
dropped at the door of the Con- 
ference; and, but for the look 
of the thing, it might as well 
have been dropped too. But 
arbitration, when trustworthy 
and otherwise acceptable, is one 
of the best of peace-makers be- 
tween State and State. The 
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thing is often disappointing, 
but the name has a Mesopo- 
tamian charm that overcomes 
a multitude of doubts. Above 
all was the consideration that 
the Czar’s project would be too 
complete a failure unless inter- 
national arbitration was some- 
how organised. Therefore all 
hearts were set on arbitration, 
especially in England; that is 
to say, just where its fascina- 
tions should have been resisted 
with particular severity. 

That it was not was pro- 
bably due to a mistake—the 
mistake of fancying that or- 
ganised arbitration, unlike other 
proposals of similar magnitude 
(but abandoned), would apply 
equally and impartially every- 
where. It would be the same 
thing in effect for all the nations 
that subscribed to it. But that 
is not the case. The schemes 
proposed by the Russian and 
the English representatives at 
the Congress have all the ap- 
pearance of fairness as between 
one country and another; but 
again comes in the disturbing 
fact that rules impartial in 
themselves are made partial by 
diversity between nation and 
nation. It is certain that Sir 
Julian Pauncefote’s or the 
Russian proposals would work 
out very differently in some 
countries and some others,— 
with all the difference, indeed, 
of losing and gaining. 

The widest difference would 
be found where the forms of 
government, deposition or dis- 
tribution of authority, are most 
unlike; but also and yet more 
where the influences of idea 
and sentiment are most un- 
equal, and where the play of 
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moral forces is least and great- 
est. That being said, we look 
about for an illustrative con- 
trast in such particulars; and if 
we are to choose the strongest, 
England and Russia cannot be 
avoided. And since one of 
these nations happens to be our 
own, while the other is a 
country that we are likely to 
have many differences with, the 
comparison that interests us 
becomes doubly interesting. It 
is a comparison we cannot com- 
plete, but take this point :— 
Arbitration is supposed to be 
placed on an equal footing for 
all by various means, but 
chiefly by the understanding 
that it is not to be compulsory 
from without. That makes 
Russia safe from all compulsion. 
For in that country govern- 
ment is in the hands of a few; 
its will and conscience are their 
will and conscience; should they 
determine as to any dispute that 
it may or may not go to arbi- 
tration, the matter is settled. 
Does a question of legality arise ? 
—they decide it upon general 
principles of expedience. Of 
morality, of humanity ?—they 
regard it or disregard it by the 
same rule; and there is no 
Russia (as we say there is an 
England) to demur or to feel 
aggrieved if they take to the 
sword for good cause or bad, 
small need or none. They are 
Russia. And since the aims of 
the Czar’s Conference are moral 
and humane, it is proper to 
remark that the Government 
which is so entirely free of con- 
trol is the least concerned with 
moral methods in affairs of state. 
Least concerned of all the Euro- 
pean Governments: by habit, 
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tradition, and probably calcula- 
tion, the most indifferent to 
justice and kindness in those 
affairs. But without dwelling 
upon that particular, it is 
enough to say that the im- 
munities enjoyed by the Russian 
Government keep them as free 
after any number and any 
manner of Conference resolu- 
tions in favour of arbitration as 
they were before. No matter 
what the case in dispute may 
be, they have but to assert their 
right of refusing arbitration and 
that point is decided without 
any “pressure” which they 
need regard, or any blame that 
touches their authority or their 
political consciences either. 

Now turn to England, and 
see how Government is con- 
stituted there; whether con- 
trolled or not; by what forces 
and what influences most con- 
trolled. Consider the action 
of parties—their manners and 
customs. Take account of the 
power which, by our electoral 
system, any vigorous small 
faction may exert over “the 
Government of the day.” 
Think of the wide diffusion 
of moral feeling, the activity 
of what has been called com- 
petitive sentimentalism, the 
reproach of seeming coldness 
to the one thing and the pen- 
alties of opposing the other. 
The survey being made, “the 
harvest of a quiet eye” gath- 
ered in, it becomes obvious 
that, though the Russian Gov- 
ernment is free of all compul- 
sory force when arbitration. is 
proposed, the British Govern- 
ment can hope for no such 
liberty. 

Great disparity between the 
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two Governments in this mat- 
ter (between our Government 
and every other—except the 
American, perhaps) exists al- 
ready. Everything that may 
be done at the Conference to 
sanctify the idea of arbitration, 
to transplant it from expedi- 
ency into the moral law, will 
widen the difference: that is to 
say, will put the British Govern- 
ment under much stronger com- 
pulsion to arbitrate — other 
Governments under little more 
or none at all. The intention 
of these proposals is, of course, 
to oblige. This can only be 
done by heightening the moral 
obligation. Heightening the 
moral obligation is what our 
delegates chiefly, but the Russian 
delegates also, have been en- 
gaged upon. But the moral 
obligation can only be height- 
ened where it exists, and only 
by the degree to which it is 
capable of rising. And since 
in Russia it has no existence 
where the sole authority re- 
sides ; none but a bare existence 
in Germany, which is almost 
as autocratic; a flourishing 
existence in the sovereign dem- 
ocracy which dictates to the 
British Executive—the different 
results in those countries of 
heightening, sanctifying, organ- 
ising the moral obligation need 
not be awaited to be known. 
But neither would there be 
much reasonable anxiety about 
them save for two things, one 
of which has been already men- 
tioned. Arbitration between 
Government and Government 
should never, I think, be moved 
from the ground of expediency, 
to which it is native and 
where alone it can be expected 
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to make wholesome growth. 
And there are such things as 
moral as well as unmoral and 
immoral expedients; and ar- 
bitration (which is nothing but 
a matter of convenience in 
private life) is a distinctly 
moralising agent in interna- 
tional affairs—when it does not 
smuggle into them vices and 
exasperations. Therefore a little 
love of it as a moralising agent 
would put this country at no 
disadvantage with others. But 
there is a false fanaticism abroad 
of which the same thing cannot 
be said. This is a matter in 
which we have to reckon with 
the moral emotionists, raging 
though spurious, who, with any 
such encouragement as the Con- 
ference promised, would lose no 
opportunity of forcing arbitra- 
tion for its supposed divinity, 
even when its actual cowardice 
might revolt a Quaker. And 
be it remembered that their 
clamours are addressed to 
Governments with a diminish- 
ing habit of responsibility, and 
a growing disposition to throw 
it off upon “ popular opinion.” 
Sir Julian Pauncefote’s Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration 
would be such an encourage- 
ment as we speak of above. As 
soon as its proposed establish- 
ment was known, it was de- 
scribed with approval as “the 
machinery of moral compulsion ” 
—i.e., “moral” in the opposite 
sense of physical. But it is not 
well that there should be any 
machinery of compulsion, pres- 
sure, or persuasion of any sort 
for the manipulation of foreign 
Powers; and German diplo- 
macy seems to have made out 
pretty clearly that a permanent 
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tribunal could be turned to 
account in that way. How- 
ever that may be, the existence 
of a standing Court of Arbi- 
tration, established by “the 
conscience of Europe ”’; its doors 
open ; its halls swept and gar- 
nished ; its judges pathetically 
waiting, would appeal so strong- 
ly to our sentimentalisms that 
a weak, chicken - hearted, re- 
sponsibility -dreading Govern- 
ment would never lack excuse 
enough for committing honour 
and interest to the dice-box. 
Even the resistance of a strong 
Government to the clamour 
when it ought to be withstood 
would probably depend on cir- 
cumstances, such as the state of 
parties, the unexpired term of 
Parliament, and the like; and 
upon these there is always the 
wise, potent, and honourable 
consideration, that if an incom- 
ing Government would probably 
do a wrong and dangerous 
thing, the Government of the 
day may just as well remain in 
office and do it themselves. 
This is not an old doctrine, but 
it is thoroughly established, and 
it proceeds quite naturally, of 
course, from a democratic sys- 
tem of government. 

Now these conditions are 
peculiar to England. Else- 
where in Europe they have no 
existence, or none that is at all 
effective; and therefore the 
evils generated on them by 
these arbitration projects would 
be a special British privilege. 
They are an impossible growth 
in Russia, and there is no suffi- 
cient soil for them anywhere 
else. But if the conditions 
resulting from our political sys- 
tem and the prevalence in it 
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of emotional recklessness are un- 
shared by Continental nations 
they are not unknown; and it 
is immediately obvious that, 
with a “machinery of moral 
compulsion ” established and so 
forth, they could be worked 
upon by Governments un- 
hampered by any such pecu- 
liarities. Times and seasons 
could be chosen for pushing (or 
even starting) quarrels for 
arbitration, and the German 
representative at the Conference 
hinted pretty strongly at means 
of managing the Court, and 
at the fact that “some of the 
great Powers are usually inter- 
ested, directly or indirectly, in the 
quarrels of their neighbours.” 
Of course they are and must be 
as long as the group system, the 
alliance and counter - alliance 
system, obtains in Europe. 
From that we are aliens; which 
means, in respect of the matter 
in hand, that we should have 
none of its improper advan- 
tages and most of its improper 
awards. All the broader con- 
siderations in the case appear 
to me convincing, indeed, that 
the one great nation that stands 
aloof from alliances, and the 
only one where a sentimental 
passion for arbitration is culti- 
vated, is that which should 
most studiously avoid every 
sort of obligation to yield to it 
on demand. The isolated Gov- 
ernment has no opportunity for 
the intrigue by which the 
groups sustain the spirit of 
mutual accommodation. It 


doesn’t want such opportuni- 
ties—will not have them. But 
that is a virtue which should e 
made comfortable by offering 
no opportunities against itself. 
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My hope, therefore, is that 
when the Conference comes to 
the end of its labours this coun- 
try will have no more and no 
other obligation to settle its dis- 
putes by arbitration than it had 
when they were begun. That 
is to say, no other obligation 
than that which every motive 
of justice, every conviction of 
prudence, the strongest desire 
for peace and the clearest per- 
ception of it as Britain’s “first 
interest,” have hitherto imposed 
and must still impose. Look 
into every other obligation and 
you will find none by which 
these can be enhanced when 
not divorced from honour ; look 
closer, and you will probably 
find a snare. That certainly 
you will discover in engage- 
ments, “moral” or what not, 
to admit the aid of outsiders in 
appointing the machinery of 
settlement. 


* * * 


Three delusions, sisters, have 
again been put under ground. 
They died in the last days of 
May, that being the fifth time 
of their decease since the winter 
of 1894, when Nicolas II. suc- ~ 
ceeded to the Russian throne. 
The first of these delusions was 
that a firm, fraternal, give-and- 
take understanding with Rus- 
sia —an understanding which 
should mark out for that empire 
and our own the permitted 
limits of expansion—might be 
had for the asking. The second 
delusion was that no British 
Minister had ever thought of 
seeking such an agreement. 
The third, that an understand- 
ing agreeable to both countries 
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could be contrived easily if only 
both Governments had a mind 
to attempt it. Excepting the 
time when the Prince of Wales 
was seen walking side by side 
with his cousin the Czar at the 
funeral of Alexander the Third, 
these delusions were never so 
robust as they were a few weeks 
ago—for actual compact was 
then reported. The thing had 
been done. Lord Salisbury had 
made the attempt, and a signed 
and sealed agreement settling 
all outstanding difficulties from* 
the Persian Gulf to the Great 
Wall of China, and away 
through Afghanistan to India, 
proved his success. Yet—no. 
Not from the Persian Gulf— 
nor, perhaps, as to Afghanistan 
and India; but certainly as to 
the whole future of the two 
Powers in China. Little or 
much, however, what mattered ? 
Here was an Anglo - Russian 
agreement ; which, once ob- 
tained in any shape, in any part 
of the world or as to anything, 
could be nothing less than the 
introduction of an understand- 
ing applicable to the whole field 
of Anglo-Russian rivalry. So 
wild was belief in the scope of 
the agreement, such joy was 
there in its promise, that Lord 
Salisbury felt the necessity of 
abating expectation a little. In 
politics, sudden disappointment 
on the grand scale is dangerous 
to whosoever may be chargeable 
with it, rightly or wrongly, and 
therefore the Prime Minister 
announced betimes in a jocular 
little speech that the agreement 
had only to do with settling 


some railway affairs. Even that - 


account of it, though Lord Salis- 
bury was unaware of his error 
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at the time, went beyond the 
truth ; yet it was too much of a 
shock for those poor delusions, 
which immediately fell sick and 
took to their beds again. Ex- 
perience should have prepared 
them for a second blow, and 
probably did. In any case, a 
message from the Pekin corre- 
spondent of the ‘Times,’ de- 
spatched but a few days after 
Lord Salisbury’s warning 
speech, threw them into a state 
of collapse from which they 
never recovered; though the 
Parliamentary paper, “China 
No. 2, 1899,” is believed to have 
been the immediate cause of 
death. The same night they 
were buried. But they will rise 
again. 

Resurrectionary indications 
may be found even in the utter- 
ances of a Liberal so discerning 
and sober-minded as Sir Ed- 
ward Grey. The idealities of 
“agreement with Russia” are 
so fascinating that even he 
will not doubt that they can 
be evoked from the music of 
the phrase. The paper signed 
at St Petersburg in April may 
certainly be called an agree- 
ment; and since it will bear 
that name, Sir Edward Grey 
congratulated the country upon 
it when the emptiness of all 
that it seemed to signify was 
in actual course of demon- 
stration. The Parliamentary 
papers had then been pub- 
lished. Everybody could see 
from them with what large 
hopes our Government entered 
on the negotiation ; how wretch- 
edly those hopes dragged and 
dwindled month after month 
for a long year; how substan- 
tial was Russia’s gain by the ul- 
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timate terms of the agreement ; 
and how impossible it was that 
our own gains should be so 
shadowy and undefined unless 
by some sort of compulsion. Be- 
yond all this, everybody knew 
that no sooner was the agree- 
ment signed than the whole 
spirit of it was ostentatiously 
violated by the Czar’s Govern- 
ment. It now appeared that 
definition of our gains in the 
Yang-tse region was to be set- 
tled by invading them: so much 
was to be English as remained 
after Russian appropriation. 
Settlement of railway questions 
meant wunsettlement by run- 
ning a Russian road from Man- 
churia straight to Pekin, as if 
by authority of the understand- 
ing so violently outraged. Yet, 
after all, here 7s an agreement 
with Russia; and Sir Edward 
Grey is so much charmed with 
it as such that he asks for more. 
For all its imperfections (we see 
what they are) he “hopes its 
scope will be extended to other 
matters.” He welcomes it “not 
so much for the particular 
contents of it, but because it 
is the beginning of a policy 
of frank communication _be- 
tween the two Powers.” Policy 
of frank communication! Then 
perhaps Count Muravieff con- 
fided to Lord Salisbury the 
charm of pottering over an 
Anglo- Russian agreement for 
twelve months while making 
play all the time at Pekin. 
He frankly told the Queen’s 
Government that, such as it 
was, the agreement would be 
signed for the pleasure and 
advantage of breaking it im- 
mediately ; at the same time 
communicating the belief of the 
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Czar’s Government that any 
very open and contemptuous 
act of that kind is as useful 
to Russia in the East as a 
victory in the field, besides 
being much cheaper. 

Policy of frank communica- 
tion! ‘Surely the pleasure is 
as great in being cheated as 
to cheat.” It is. It is—the 
psychological can explain how 
and why—as often as the fraud 
is practised on our self-esteem 
or sets up once more some dear 
delusion. When the cheat has 
that aim, or is of that character, 
the pleasure it imparts is cap- 
able of renewal seventy and 
seven times, though as many 
times proved to be a dream. 
We may wonder at the credulity 
of Sir Edward Grey (if it be 
not a politic affectation — one 
never knows), but we must not 
be surprised if the delusion of 
fraternal agreement with Russia 
stalks forth of limbo again and 
again. Yet this our last ex- 
perience of “frank communica- 
tion” and trust therein is about 
the worst. Never before was 
there so much confidence that 
a sound and serviceable under- 
standing with Russia could be 
got—had been got. It turns 
out to be a “bite,” nothing else 
and nothing better. Sir Edward 
Grey seems to think that it 
would have been something 
better had our Government been 
more trustful; a puzzling opinion 
wherethe utmost distrust of Rus- 
sian engagements hasbeen vindi- 
cated once again. The idea seems 
to be that distrust is immoral ; 
and no doubt there is some- 
thing like immorality about it 
when causelessand baseless. But 
what when experience teaches 
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the same invariable lesson—al- 
ways to suspect and never to 
trust? That is our experience of 
the Russian Government down 
“to this last.” The lesson has 
been sent home to us wrapped 
in ridicule many times ; so many 
times, and on this occasion with 
ridicule so intentional and poli- 
tic, that we are justified in act- 
ing henceforth as it teaches, and 
that without further inquiry. 
It is wholesome teaching though 
disagreeable ; observance of it 
righteous by every law yet de- 
livered to man or beast. 

There would be fewer dis- 
sentients from this conclusion, 
perhaps, were the following 
considerations kept in mind. 
That even in the domesticities 
of politics it is always allow- 
able to distrust a Government 
though never a people. That 
our dealings with “Russia” 


(as we erroneously say) are not 
dealings with a nation, as are 
similar transactions elsewhere, 
but dealings with a Govern- 


ment pure and simple. That 
the constitution of this Govern- 
ment is hardly known, but that 
what we do know of it is this: 
its aims are ever of the same 
unchanging character, varying 
only in direction and activity 
as occasion prescribes ;_ that 
its conduct, though commonly 
called autocratic, is more truly 
described as fatalistic; one 
mark of which is that, “ while 
all the rulers of independent 
Governments all through the 
world are in a state of nature,” 
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as Locke says, none are so un- 
moral as the rulers of Russia. 
Nor is it, in their eyes, an of- 
fence to say so. Still content 
with the doctrine that truth 
and faith are not so binding 
in international as in domestic 
relations, they regard them- 
selves as moral agents not at 
all, but as “men of destiny” 
—forces akin to those which 
never cease from remodelling 
the earth. In England it is 
thought wrong to say that the 
Russian Government is deter- 
minately hostile to the British 
Empire. But hostile it is at 
every move almost—and what 
then? Our delicacies and the 
truth are reconciled if we 
acknowledge that it is dis- 
passionately hostile, as the sea 
is to the shore which it invades, 
And by that we may hold ; it 
is true, and it is enough. If 
Russian statesmen make agree- 
ments trickily and _ without 
faith, their indifference to deceit 
is that of the pike in the stream 
and the angler for jack on the 
bank. So they understand 
their part in the world with- 
out; and we should not mis- 
understand it so egregiously as 
to think distrust of them im- 
moral and suspicion a kind of 
“phobia.” Both are right and 
both indispensable, 

Whether the later experi- 
ences of our Government bring 
them nearer to this conclusion 
is yet unknown. But it is not 
an over-sanguine thought, per- 
haps, that they trust no more 





1 But Lord Salisbury’s opinion should be recalled. He ignores the sort of 
hostility here described, and doubts, or rather denies, the existence of any other. 
He defines the belief in Russian hostility to England as “the superstition of an 


antiquated diplomacy.” 
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to Russian agreements, very 
much less to British diplomacy, 
—less, indeed, to anything but 
a well-considered course of 
action, circumspect but reso- 
lute. There is some warrant 
for this hope in the unexpected 
declarations of Mr Brodrick in 
the House of Commons the 
other day; than which noth- 
ing yet said or done by the 
Government in Chinese affairs 
has given so much satisfaction. 
Occupation and patrol of the 
Yang-tse by British gunboats 
has meaning in it. What else 
has, of all that has been heard 
of, no man can say with the 
least assurance. But this— 
this is new, business-like, and all 
to the purpose. Here at last 
head and hand are seen work- 
ing together, in the right way, 
in the right place. 

And now something more 
invites independent action—if 
it be not a matter already 
decided upon: delimitation of 
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the Yang-tse “sphere of influ- 
ence.” From the recently pub- 
lished Blue-book it appears that 
neither large maps nor small 
are always studied by our 
diplomacy, even when some 
fairly accurate geographical 
knowledge is desirable as show- 
ing that the arguments of her 
Majesty’s Government are seri- 
ously intended. But such maps 
are obtainable, and with their 
help it is possible to mark out 
for ourselves rightful and con- 
venient boundaries. A little 
examination, a little reflection, 
and the narrowest limit accept- 
able can be as easily determined 
first as last. The Russian 
Government would be as- 
tonished, perhaps, at our doing 
so, but it would probably be 
an astonishment that would do 
them good and ease future re- 
lations. Our Government did 
not, I think, assist in delimit- 
ing the Russian “sphere” in 
Manchuria. 
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